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WILLIAM PHILLIPS. 


BY REV. JOHN L. TAYLOR, 


Witi1aM PaItiips, for many years 
Lieut. Governor of this Commonwealth, 
holds a central and prominent place in a 
family group of world-wide celebrity ; he 
is also deservedly not less cdnspicuous in 
the larger brotherhood of eminent Chris- 
tian civilians in our country, who have 
lived and labored in the closest sympathy 
with the clergy of their times. 

This family group is so remarkable 
that one can never look at it without an 
impulse to portray the virtues of the many 
and various characters, all of which are 
eminent, lest to give one any special 
prominence should seem a kind of injus- 
tice to the others. We have often asked 
ourselves, how it is possible that such a 
subject as the History of the Phillips Fam- 
ily, should have failed to interest some 
historic mind long ago? Such a succes- 
sion of models in character—such varied 
eminence in church and state—the far- 
seeing use of wealth in so many benefi- 
cent and affluent gifts to subserve the 
cause of patriotism, education, or reli- 
gion, might well enlist a writer worthy of 
so good a theme. Attractive as one sep- 
arate portrait might be, the true character 
of each would be best seen when fitly 
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surrounded by its peers in the long and 
Tt. may now be too late for 
such a work to be properly done; yet, if 
it is so, we cannot cease to ask, why was 
it not sooner done ?—and, if it cannot 
now be so well done as it might have 
been a quarter of a century since, could 
it not even now be so far done worthily 
by some congenial author, in command of 
sufficient time and means for the needed 
research, as to enrich our religious litera- 
ture with a most invaluable volume? . 
Our Congregational Quarterly has a spe- 
cial mission, we cannot doubt, for the 
present and future, in just this province, 
—the past neglect of which excites in us 
now such profound regrets. But we 
should regret to see such wide and rich 
fields of history as these, left to this form 
of culture only. 

Let us, however, notwithstanding our 
embarrassments and regrets, briefly com- 
memorate the subject of this sketch, in a 
few passing pages here. 

For a period of one hundred and thirty 
years before his birth the family name 
had been specially honored in New Eng- 
land ; its distinction thus far arising not 
from wealth, or the munificent charitable 
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use of it, but from zeal in behalf of edu- 
cation and religion, coupled with those 
solid and attractive traits of character 
which every where ensure a commanding 


influence. The pioneer patriarch of the 
family in this country, Rev. George Phil- 
lips’ had been educated at Cambridge in 
England, where he gained an honorable 
distinction in the Church, before the spirit 
of non-¢onformity impelled him to emi- 
grate to this country. 

His son Samuel, a child only five years 


1Rev. George Phillips at the age of 37, with 
his wife and a son and daughter, landed in Sa- 
lem, June 12th, 1630, with Gov. Winthrop, Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, Rev. John Wilson, Simon Brad- 
street and others. His wife soon died. Leaving Sa- 
lem, with Rev. Mr. Wilson, he first preached tempo- 
rarily at the settlement in Charlestown, but not long 
after removed with Sir Richard and his company to 
Watertown. Here duringa ministry of 14 years he 
was eminentiy useful, and in all the affairs of the 
rising state, as well as of the rising church, he was a 
leader in the Colony. Heis represented as having 
been ‘the earliest advocate of the Congregational 
order and discipline; in which,” says Hubbbari, “ he 
was deeply versed and very skilful.’’ He was also, 
with his ruling Elder, Richard Browne, among the 
first to resist taxation in the Colony, without the 
people’s consent, and was in honorable collision with 
the Governor and Assistants, for « time, on this issue, 
but finally convince’ tiem and triumphed in his 
bold stand for freedom. Te is said to have been in 
the habit of reading the Bible through regularly six 
times every year, and to have been so familiar with 
it “ that he was able on the sudden to turn to any 
text without the help of Concordances.”’ ‘‘ neverthe- 
less he did use to say that every time he read the 
Bible he observed or collected somethivg which he 
never did before.”’ It was this remarkabie faniiliar- 
ity with the Scriptures which made him so formida- 
ble as a Nonconformist, in the discussions of the 
mother country, and so skillful as a controver-ialist 
in the equally earnest debates which arose during 
his day in the Colony. He died very suddenly, in 
the height of his usefulness, in July, 1644, aged 51, 
“a godly man,” says Winthrop, “ specially gifted, 
and very peaceful in his place ; much lamented of his 
own people and others.””— Bond’s History of Water- 
town, p. 872. Mather’s Magnalia, Bk. III. p. 82-84. 

°This son of the Patriarch at Watertown, Rev. 
Samuel Phillips, was settled in the ministry at Row- 
ley in 1651, the year after his graduation from Col- 
lege. ‘* He was,” says Guge in his history of Rowley, 
‘highly esteemed for his piety and talents, which 
were of no common order, and he was eminently use- 
fui, both at.home and abroad. He officiated repeat- 
edly at the great public an).iversaries, which put. in 
requisition the abilities of the first men in the New 
England Colonies.” We have had the opportunity 
to peruse & large number of his manuscripts, which 
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old on their arrival here, was the first 
Alumnus of the name at Harvard College, 
which the father had done much to foster ; 
and was subsequently, for forty-five years 
a faithful and honored pastor at Rowley. 
Nor was the succession of liberally edu- 
cated sons, or of clergymen, in the family, 
at any time broken until many years after 
the birth of the subject of this notice. 
One of the younger sons of the pastor at 
Rowley, bearing the name of the pastor: 
at Watertown, Rev. George Phillips, after 
graduating at Harvard in 1686, was set- 
tled in the ministry at Jamaica, L. I., in 
1693, and in Brookhaven in 1697. An 
elder son had established himself in busi- 
ness as a goldsmith, at Salem; and his 
oldest son, Samuel, is enrolled also among 
the Alumni of Harvard, as a graduate of 
the class of 1708. This great grandson 
of the pastor at Watertown was for sixty 
years the distinguished divine of Ando- 
ver,® honored alike for his own sake, and 





are well worthy of his reputation as a man and a 
minister. He died in 1696, ‘* greatly beloved and la- 
mented.” At the time of his decease, one of his sons 
was a clergyman on Long Island, and one of his 
daughters was the wife of Rev. Edward Payson, 
who had been for fourteen years his colleague in the 
ministry. Twenty years since “a chaste and hand- 
some marble monument was placed over the re- 
mains of Mr. Phillips «nd his wite in the burial 
ground of Rowley, by Hon. Jonathan Phillips, of 
Boston, their gr. gr. gr. grandson.” 

8 Rev. Samuel Phillips, of Andover, was first a 
teacher in the town of E-sex, near Salem, after leay- 
ing College, but began in April, 1710, to preach in 
the South Precinct at Andover,to a congregation 
then first gathered, and on the 17th of October, 1711, 
was ordained over the Church which had been organ- 
ized in due form on that day 

It was a case of “* church-extension,”’ in the grow- 
ing town, not of strictly missionary enterprise, but 
he had been identified with it from its very germ 
He drew up the Covenant under which the Church 
was formed, and subscribed his name to it, at the 
head of the list, as one of its members Of this flock 
which he had gathered, he remained, in the truest 
and best sense, the bishop, till his decease, June 5, 
1771, at the age of 81. A fuithful and stirring 
preacher, a judicious pastor, the author of numerous 
published sermovs and treatises, as ‘‘ tracts for the 
times ’’—vigilantin every form against the inroads 
of error—fertile in plans of charity to which a liberai 
portion of his scanty stipend was religiously devoted, 
—and carefully educating his sons, in accordance 
with his ideal, his name will be held ‘‘ in everlasting 
remembrance.” 
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in the three eminent sons! who so’wor- 





In his Will, written when he was 74 years of age, 
there is a very characteristic paragraph, a portion of 
which we cannot forbear to quote here ; ‘‘ and now,”’ 
he says, ‘‘my desire and prayeris yt my sd three 
sons .... make it their care to be found in Christ, 
and to serve their Generation according to ye will of 
God, by doing good as they shall have opportunity 
unto all men, and especially to ye household of faith ; 
as knowing yt it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”” The beneficent spirit thus inculcated, he 
had exemplified throughout his life. Among his 
legacies, though his estate was not large, was a be- 
quest of “£100 L. M’y,as an abiding fund for ye 
relief of indigent persons in the South Parish of An- 
dover, aforesaid ;” and another of £100 L. M’y for 
ye pious and charitable use of propagating Christian 
knowledge among ye Indians of North America.”’ 

1 The three sons of Rev. Samuel Phillips, at Ando- 
ver, Samuel, John and William, were already, before 
their father’s decease, men of distinguished eminence 
and usefulness. 

Samuel Phillips, Esq., the eldest of the trio, born 
Feb’y 18, 1715, graduated at Harvard in 1784, and 
after teaching a grammar school in his native town 
for a time, established himself in business as a mer- 
chant in the North Parish of the town, where he 
married, and resided until his decease in 1790. He 
was very prominent in town offices and affairs, was a 
deacon in the Church, a justice of the peace and the 
quorum, often a representative of the town in the 
General Court, and also repeatedly a member of the 
Executive Council, both before and after the Kevolu- 
tion. In the Revolution itself he took the most 
active and zealous interest,and under his leading 
influence the town contributed often and largely of 
its money and men, in the great struggle. By his 
uncommon sagacity, industry, energy and frugality, 
Mr, Phillips accumulated a large fortune, a portion 
of which he devoted to the enterprise of founding 
Phillips Academy, which his son had projected, and 
his brother helped toendow. At his decease, none 
of his seven children were living, except this far 
seeing and eminent son. 

John Phillips, LL.D., the second of the three 
brothers, was born Dec. 27, 1719. He was also edu- 
cated at Harvard, graduating in the class next after 
his brother Samuel’s in 1785. After teaching for a 
short period, he was licensed to preach the gospel, 
but did not continue long in the profession, chiefly 
because of his modest sense of deficiencies in the 
work. He was soon asuccessful merchant at Exeter, 
N. H., rapidly accumulating property, which he 
early began to distribute with a munificent hand. 
Under the influence of his nephew at Andover, for 
whom he felt great respect as well as affection, he 
cordially co-operated with his brother Samuel in 
founding Phillips Academy, and soon after endowed 
Phillips Exeter Academy, as sole founder, by a gift 
of $50,000. To both these schools he also made still 
further donations, at a later date, besides other large 
charities, among which was the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship of Theology at Dartmouth College. He 
died in 17965, leaving no children, and bequeathing 
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thily illustrated his virtues. Two of these 
three sons were also educated at Harvard 
and have honorably enrolled their names 
among the most generous patrons of learn- 
ing in our country. 

But, His Honor, the late Lt. Governor, 
William Phillips, a grand-son of the An- 
dover divine, though so many of the fam- 
ily had been liberally educated—most of 
whom had chosen the clerical profession— 
was thrown upon a totally different line 
of life, as his father had been before him. 
This father, the youngest of the trio above 
named, left the principal part of a very 
large estate, at his decease, to this his 
only surviving son. ‘The father had been 
a distinguished patriot and patron of insti- 
tutions of learning,—intimate with a large 
circle of the clergy—prominent in all the 
public councils of the city and of the 
Commonwealth—but, more than all, from 
his very youth, he had been a merchant— 





one third of his estate to the Academy at Andover, 
and two thirds to his Academy at Exeter. 

Hon. William Phillips, the youngest of these 
brothers, born June 25, 1722, left his father’s house 
at the age of fifteen, to be aclerk in the service of 
Edward Bromfield, Esq., of Bostou, whose daughter 
he afterwards married, and with whom he also be- 
came partner in a business which made him ulti- 
mately one of the richest men in New England. 
The large fortune, which he had acquired before the 
Revolution, and which steadily increased afterwards, 
during his protracted life, was freely used in every 
form of patriotic and public spirited liberality. In 
the heated contests of Boston with Royal Governors, 
and troops, Mr. Phillips bore a conspicuous part, with 
such leaders as the Adamses, Hancock, Warren, and 
Quincy. He was also called toa long and varied 
civil service in originating and administering the 
Government of the State. His eldest daughter was 
married to Josiah Quincy, Jr., the young orator of 
Revolutionary fame, whore early death was so 
greatly lamented in that great crisis. Mr. Phillips 
made repeated and liberal donations to Phillips 
Academy, which his two elder brothers had founded, 
and assisted many other institutions and charitable 
enterprises, with his wealth; but left a very large 
estate, at his death. He was for many years a dea- 
con in the Old South Church. He died in 1804, ‘in 
a good old age, full of days, riches and honors.” 

These three brothers were ively Presidents 
of the Board of Trustees of Phillips Academy, until 
near the close of William’s life, when Samuel Phil- 
lips, Jr., who had planned the Institution, was elect- 
ed in his stead. Excellent portraits of the four who 
were so identified with the early history of the school, 
now adorn its halls. 
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the type and prophecy of a long line 
of “ merchant princes,” who have, since 
his day, done so much honor to our me- 
tropolis. This son was born March 30, 
1750. 

His feeble constitution, and especially 
the weakness of his eyes, forbad his pur- 
suing an extended course of study. With 
such an education only as could be ac- 
quired under these disadvantages, in the 
schools of Boston, and amid many inter- 
ruptions, he had little prospect in early 
manhood of extensive influence, or use- 
fulness in any sphere. He had not the 
strength for those cares and labors in bu- 
siness, which still occupied his father; he 
was too modest and reserved, to desire 
political service, or to hope for success in 
it; nor was there much scope for such 
service at the time. It was an era of dis- 
cussion, of conflict, of excited passion, of 


suspense and foreboding. The oppressed. 


Colonies had resisted the Stamp Act, and 
procured its repeal; but a still more ex- 
citing struggle was now impending. Regi- 


ments of British troops were quartered in 


Boston. The Legislature would not sit 
in the presence of such menacing demon- 
strations, and had withdrawn from the 
State House, to the College Chapel at 
Cambridge. Insolent troops and _ high- 
spirited citizens could not long stand in 
such an attitude without some catastro- 
phe. There must be—there was—a 
bloody collision — and thenceforth the 
Boston Massacre—March 5, 1770—was 
an event to be commemorated. 

Mr. Phillips was now just completing 
his twentieth year. Tumults like these, 
in word and deed, were still exciting the 
Colony (and no one in it more than his 
resolute father) when, in 1773, he set sail 
from Boston for England. Doubtless one 
of his hopes in this voyage, was to escape 
from the excitements of a contest, which 
was so threatening, yet unwelcome and 
apparently disastrous; but he sought also, 
and especially, the mental improvement 
and physical vigor which the long tour 
might give him, and he was not disap- 
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pointed. The Mother Country, in its va- 
rious sections, he thoroughly explored ; 
his travels were also extended to Belgium, 
Holland, and several other regions on the 
Continent; but in 1774 he returned, and 
threw’ himself zealously into that great 
struggle which he had desired to avoid. 
He was a passenger in one of the tea 
ships, which met such a reception in Bos- 
ton harbor; and what he had seen abroad, 
as well as what he now witnessed at home, 
gave a new tone to his character, and a 
new direction to his life. He became ac- 
tive, energetic, resolute, self-sacrificing. 
He engaged personally in enterprises and 
cares, of the most practical nature, de- 
signed to promote the Revolntion—prom- 
inent among which, at’ first, was a vigor- 
ous movement, by means of armed schoon- 
ers, and other small vessels, to capture 
British merchantmen on the coast; and 
especially the transports, which were 
bringing in supplies of provisions, cloth- 
ing, etc., for the troops. Qne object of 
this movement, was to procure, if possible, 
supplies of powder for our army, the ex- 
treme want of which greatly embarrassed 
its operations. 

Mr. Phillips was, however, yet too 
young, and besides was constitutionally 
too retiring, to be specially conspicuous 
in the Revolutionary drama. It better 
suited him to codperate in a quiet way 
with his father, with his brother-in-law— 
the eloquent Quincy—with his Uncle at 
Andover, and with that “ paragon of ex- 
cellence,” his young cousin, Samuel Phil- 
lips, Jr., also of Andover, while they and 
their associate leaders in the strife, were 
boldly breaking away from the king, and 
inaugurating a Republic. But this deep 
interest in the patriotic contest, revealed 
his capacity for public affairs, and helped 
to prepare him for his long and honorable 
civil services in later years. It may be 
doubted whether anything less stimula- 
ting than ‘this crisis, would have drawn 
him from the retirement which he never 
ceased to prefer. 

Soon after his return from his foreign 
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tour, in 1774,he married Miss Miriam 
Mason, daughter of Hon. Jonathan Ma- 
son, of Boston; but for a considerable 
period, while Boston was in the hands of 
the British, he withdrew, as did also the 
family of his father, to Norwich, Ct.; and 
here his first child was born! This was 
the family home, when tidings of Mr. 
Quincy’s death, just as he came in sight of 
his native shores, on his return from a 
patriotic mission to England,—reached 
them and overwhelmed them with grief. 
They were, however, soon, reinstated in 
their city residence, and thenceforth their 
life moved on quietly and prosperously, 
while the clouds of the revolutionary 
storm were bursting over other portions 
of the land. 

Mr. Phillips had united with the Old 
South Church, of which both his father 
and father-in-law were now deacons, in 
1772, before his voyage to Europe; and 
for several years he was chiefly occupied 
in the congenial duties of his attractive 
home and church, with only such atten- 


tion to business and to public affairs, as 
suited his tastes. 

He lived then and always afterwards, 
more than most men do,in the society 
and for the welfare of his family ; and few 
men are so favored as he was in the do- 


mestic circle. ‘The children, whom it was 
his first care to train according to the he- 
reditary family models, with the aid of his 
most estimable wife,? became distinguished 
in their several spheres. The Church, 


1In Norwich thay occupied the Arnold Mansion— 
the house in which, it is said,the traitor Benedict 
Arnold was born. 

2 Mrs. Phillips died May 7, 1823, ‘‘ greatly lament- 
ed,” at the age of nearly 70. She was a lady “‘ distin- 
guished for intelligence and discretion, eminent for 
piety and benevolence.” 

8 The children of Mr. Phillips were :— 

1. William Mason ; born Dec. 10, 1775; died Jan. 

1, 1784. 

2. Jonathax; born May 2, 1777; died Oct. 27, 1777. 

8. Jonathan ; born April 24, 1778; State Senator ; 

resides still in Boston. 

4. Miriam; born June 9, 1779 ; Married Dea. Sam- 

uel H. Walley ; died March 26, 1827. 
5. Edward; born June 24,1782; Deacon in the 
Old South Church ; died Nov. 4, 1826. 
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which he cherished with asimilar interest, 
and to which so many family ties drew 
him, chose him one of its deacons in 1794, 
while his father was yet serving in the 
same office; and amid all the religious 
discussions and controversies of his times, 
he continued to honor it with his labors 
and gifts, as well as with his hearty affec- 
tion. In 1817 his son Edward was elect- 
ed a deacon, and served with him until 
his death, as he had done with his father, 
—a most suggestive fact in the history of 
household faith. 

But it was not the design of Providence 
to enrich his favored family and Church 
alone by means of his character and his 
life. Content though he was in retire- 
ment, and much as he sought it, a broader 
field was opening before him,-to which he 
felt himself gradually drawn as by an in- 
visible hand. Both his sphere and his 
attraction to it, in this respect, were two- 
fold, but, to a great extent, parallel. 

The time had come for him to com- 
mence serving the public in a long suc- 
cession and great variety of civil offices. 
In the full maturity of his powers, his 
counsels were especially valued. He had 
never been, and he never became, a pub- 
lic speaker; but in any familiar, informal 
discussion, and especially in careful, far- 
seeing common sense judgment, he had 
few equals. At first, therefore, he was 
persuaded for several years to sit as a 
representative of Boston in the General 
Court; then in twelve successive elections 
he was chosen Lt. Governor ; and twice 
he was appointed Presidential Elector. 
In all of these offices it was his unfailing 
good judgment, which gave him his chief 
influence. As Lt. Governor he was asso- 
ciated with two eminent civilians—Gov- 
ernors Strong and Brooks—both of whom 
reposed great confidence in him. Gover- 
nor Brooks once said of him “ that in all 





6. Abagail Bromfield ; born Feb. 5, 1790; married 
Rev. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham, where she now 
resides, 

7. William, born Oct. 18, 1791. 

—See Bond’s Genealogical History of Watertown, 

Pp- 884, eto. 
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their consultations and deliberations he 
had never known him to give an errone- 
ous opinion.” 

This fact sufficiently explains the cir- 
cumstance of his entering upon political 
life at an age when most men retire 
from it. 

It was his mission to serve the public, 
not in the ambition and fervor of early 
manhood, but in that calm discretion 
which grows ripe, even when the eye 
grows dim. And here we see him stand- 
ing in a peculiar and noticeable relation 
to his eminent cousin, Samuel Phillips, 
Junior. This very remarkable young 
man was the younger of the two, and had 
now finished his memorable life; such a 
life as few ever have the opportunity or 
the force of character to spend. In him, 
solidity of judgment was a special birth- 
right. He was a man in childhood. He 
was the counsellor of other men in his 
youth. The echo of his footsteps in the 
halls of Harvard had scarcely died away, 
before his townsmen sent him, then but 
23°years of age, as their representative to 
the Provincial Congress at Watertown, 
where the family: patriarch had rested 
from his labors. From that day to the 
day of his death he was in public life 
without intermission. A member of the 
Convention for framing the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth, specially active 
and influential—a Senator as soon as the 
new State Government was organized— 
for fifteen years President of the Senate, 
usually by a unanimous vote, whatever 
might be the state of political parties—at 
the same time Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Essex County—a Commis- 
sioner, to treat with the insurgents in the 
Shays’ rebellion—and finally’ Lt. Gover- 
nor, we cannot wonder at his early de- 
cease. This was too anxious and respon- 
sible a career for a young man; much as 
his wisdom may have surpassed his years. 
Yet to all this he had added an incredible 
success in other lines of life, totally dis- 
similar. He had been an extensive farm- 
er—an enterprising merchant—a large 
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manufacturer of powder, and paper—and, 
above all, the originator and vigilant su- 
pervisor of a model Classical Academy in 
his native town, the first incorporated 
school in the State—and so, borne down 
by his multifarious labors—all performed 
with consummate ability—at fifty years 
of age he had been carried to his tomb ;' 
just as his cousin in Boston was preparing 
to gird himself for his public career. And 
so the elder enters into the labors of the 
younger; bringing to his work the same 
integrity, patriotism, sagacity; not more 
thoroughly perfected by years in the one, 


than in the other by a rare temperament, 
physical, mental, and moral. 

But while Mr. Phillips, thus succeeding 
his honored cousin in political life, was 


serving his fellow citizens, in this variety 
of civil offices, he became also specially 
prominent in the great educational, phil- 
anthropic, and evangelizing enterprises 
of that period. 

His father had died in 1804. The 
princely estate which he now received, 
as principal heir, became in his hands a 
noble instrument, thenceforth, of Christian 
beneficence. He had watched the zeal- 
ous efforts of his cousin to originate the 
Academy at Andover, with great interest ; 
he had witnessed the early success of that 
enterprise, and of a similar one, which 
grew out of it, at Exeter—in both of 
which “the first and principal object” 
was declared to be “the promotion of 
true piety and virtue ;” and now he was 
permitted, as his cousin had not been, to 
see that this auspicious wedlock of learn- 
ing and religion, especially at Andover, 
was the germ, not only of other institu- 
tions such as the Academy at Exeter, but 
of new methods of professional training 
for the clergy, and new forms of religious 


1 Lt. Governor Samuel Phillips was born Feb 5, 
1752, at North Andover, and died at his mansion, in 
South Andover, Feb. 10, 1802. On the day of his 
interment, Feb. 15th, funeral services were held in 
the presence of Governor Strong and many members 
of the Council, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who were present at Andover ; and also in 
Boston, wherea large concourse was gathered. 
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activity in the churches, such as would 
constitute a great era in the world’s his- 
tory—nor was he to be in all this chiefly 
aspectator, but an actor. He had already 
been for many years a member of the 
Board of Trustees at Andover, having 
been elected in 1791, soon after the de- 
cease of one of the founders of the Acad- 
emy, and while his father and his cousin 
were still bestowing upon the institution 
their parental care, and their frequent 
gifts. Now the spirit of the family that 
had devised and fostered the school, seem- 
ed to have a new and broader develop- 
ment in him-—correspondent with the 


new links that appeared in the chain of 


that higher purpose which had led them 
on. 

He not only watched, as his predeces- 
sors had done, over the still rising Acade- 
my, helping the struggling indigent youth 
in it largely every year by his gifts, and 
adding to its endowments ; but he applied 
his rare wisdom and foresight to the great 


work, which was suddenly proposed, of 


adjusting a distinct Theological Institu- 
tion to the existing classical school, so 
that neither should injure the other; but 
each be a help to its neighbor. In no 
political was his proverbial 
soundness of judgment ever more needed, 


exigency 


7 


or more readily recognized ; and once 


originated under his eye, the new Semi- 


nary had no friend more firm or ardent 
than he. The 
established to defend and propagate, were 


doctrines which it was 
such as he had been taught by the fathers, 
and wished to transmit to the children; 
they were the seeds of missions, reforms, 
revivals, such as he loved to contemplate. 
He saw them in his faith pregnant with a 
great and vital future, for which he was 
waiting in prayer and hope, as prophets 
and kings looked for the days of Messiah’s 
coming. And sooner even than he could 
foresee, the goodly seed was waving in a 
rich harvest before him ! 

Within the pale of the young seminary, 
and under its direct influence, the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions was soon 
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planned—the Education Society — the 
Tract Society—the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer—the first religious newspaper— 
followed in quick succession ; while at 
other centers yet other enterprises and 
organizations of a similar character were 
originated, to enlafge, if not complete, 
the great sisterhood ; to all of which he 
was attracted, like the steel to the magnet. 
We cannot attempt to tell in how many 
such new schemes of Christian zeal, his 
agency was prominent from their very 
origin; nor with what unostentatious be- 
nevolence of heart, he poured into all 
these new channels, year after year, the 
streams of his consecrated wealth. It is 
enough to say, that for many years pre- 
ceding his death no man in the Common- 
wealth was in this respect his peer; no 
other man dispensed his large gifts, for 
religious and charitable purposes, so va- 
riously, so often, so zealously ; as if this 
were now, above all things else, his chief 
and chosen work. 

In his later years, he became much in- 
terested in yet another important project 
at Andover, to be engrafted upon the old 
stock—Phillips Academy. This was a 
Teacher’s Seminary, or Normal School. 
He did not live to see this plan carried 
into effect, but it was subsequently ma- 
tured, and afier a few years the new off- 
shoot was appended to the Academy as 
an English Department. 

To show how intimately and promi- 
nently he had become connected with 
almost every point in the wide circle of 
beneficiary enterprises, at the time of his 
decease, Dr. Wisner states in a note to 
his funeral discourse, that “during the 
last three weeks of his life he contributed 
to different charitable objects above 
$5,000—an amount which would doubt- 
less have been nearly doubled, had he 
lived_a_few days longer” ;—so his deeds 
had “come'to be estimated—the gifts were 
“ thousands ””—-the intervals—- a few 
days.” “At the time of his death,” con- 
tinues Dr. Wisner, “‘ he was President of 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, of the 
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Society for Propagating the Gospel, of 
the American Education Society, of the 
Foreign Mission Society of Boston and 
Vicinity, of the Congregational Charita- 
ble Society, of the General Hospital Cor- 
poration, of the Boston Dispensary, and 
of the Trustees of Phillips Academy, at 
Andover. Among the bequests in his 
Will, are legacies to eleven different Insti- 
tutions and charitable societies—amount- 
ing to the sum of $62,000 ;' and during 
several of the later years of his life his 
annual gifts, in the various channels of 
his beneficence, were more, it is said, than 
$10,000. 

Much therefore as he was elevated and 
honored in political circles, the religious 
world had been most congenial to him, 
and here his death was most deeply felt. 
He who had made all the influence of his 
high station tributary to the cause of 
Christ, and had honored every office con- 
ferred on him by his Christian probity, 
was in his ripe old age suddenly called to 
his rest. He died on Saturday evening, 
May 25th, 1827, aged 77. “ His decease 
at this moment,” says the Courier of the 
ensuing week, “ will cast a gloom over 
the celebrations of numerous religious 
and charitable societies of which he was 
a member or a patron, and whose anni- 
versaries are held the present week ;” 
and so indeed it was; in every meeting 
his revered name was gratefully repeat- 
ed; every Report paid him a tribute ; 
and every Christian heart was eager to 
pay him some homage of its own, like the 


glowing eulogy of a writer in the Recor- 
der the ensuing week, which closes with 
these words :— 


“ That his character is what we have 
represented will appear from the testi- 
mony of the widow and the fatherless, 
whom he has rescued from want and 
woe ; of the friends whom his.~harity has 
aided and his counsel blessed ; of the al- 
most numberless societies which his gen- 
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erosity has strengthened, I had almost 
said supported ; of the institutions which 
he has befriended :—but they recount his 
deeds of charity. They are generally 
known; they are appreciated by multi- 
tudes in this world ; they are remembered 
on high ; they will be disclosod to the as- 
sembled universe at the day of judgment. 
His charities have smoothed the furrowed 
cheek of some who were descending to 
the grave pennyless and friendless. They 
have comforted and supported others who 
know not, and never will know, till the 
secrets of all hearts are disclosed, to 
what source they are indebted for these 
blessings. They have largely contribu- 
ted to the spread of the gospel in heathen 
lands. They have aided in building’ 
churches, in circulating Bibles, in educa- 
ting pious youth for the gospel ministry. 

He is not, for God has taken him— 
translated, as we humbly trust and firmly 
believe, from a world of sin and sorrow 
and trial, to a heaven of joy and love. 
God of his infinite mercy grant, that his 
falling mantle may rest, not on one alone, 
but on many; that it may encompass 
numbers in its folds ; and that a multitude 
may be induced, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

How fitting that he should be buried 
amid these anniversary reviews and 
praises, with such Christian Associations 
of every name, to bear his pall, and _pro- 
nounce his eulogy ! 





1 These legacies were :— 
To Phillips Academy, - - - 
* Andover Theological Seminary, 
‘ Society for propagating the Gospel, 
* Massachusetts Bible Society, - - 
** Foreign Missionary Society, 
Medical Dispensary, - - - 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
American Education Society, - - 
** Mass. Cong. Char. Society, - - 
Female Asylum, - - - 
Asylum for Indigent boys, 
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THE ADAPTATION OF CONGREGATIONALISM FOR THE WORK 
OF HOME MISSIONS.’ 


BY REV. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, JUNIOR 


Ezex. xvii: 22-4. ‘ Thus saith the Lord God; I will 
also take of the highest branch of the high cedar, 
and will set it; I will crop off from the top of his 
young twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon 
a high mountain and eminent: In the moun- 

tain of the height of Israel will I plant it; and 
itshall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, and 
be a goodly cedar; and under it shall dwell all 
fowl of every wing; in the shadow of the branch- 
es thereof shall they dwell. Aud all the trees 
of the field shall Know that I the 
brought down the high tree, have exalted the 
low tree, have dried up the green tree, and have 
made the dry tree to flourish: I the Lord have 
spokeu and have done it.” 


Lord have 


We have here, under the symbolical 
form which prophecy often assumes, a 
statement of the way in which some new 
development of the kingdom of God be- 
gins and goes on. It refers perhaps pre- 
eminently to the coming of Christ and 
the rise and progress of Christianity. 
But the same process repeats itself in 
many subordinate sections of Christian- 
ity; reflects itself, with variations, in the 
ease of each of the denominations, or 
constituent parts, of the one true Church 
of Christ. Of all these, designed by 
Providence for a specific mission, it may 
doubtless be said, that they were sepa- 
rated from the vital parts of a previously 
existing section of the Church, as young 
and tender twizs from the top of a cedar; 
were planted in a place where they might 
secure eminence; were made to bring 
forth boughs, bear fruit, and become 
goodly cedars; and were enlarged and 
the 
fowl of 


blessed, until “in the shadow of 
dwelt “all 


every wing,” and “all the trees of the 


branches thereof” 
field” saw and knew that it was the work 
of the Lord. 

I shall therefore do no violence to the 
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principle in the text, which was to run 
under history and come out in frequent 
fulfiliments, if I appropriate the words of 
the prophet as describing the history and 
mission of Congregationalism in this coun- 
try, as an instrumentality designed by 
Goi to participate largely in the work of 
its Evangelization. So interpreted, the 
progress of Congregationalism, from its 
small beginnings to its present compara- 
tive maturity, has already been a striking 
fulfillment of the prophecy: “ J will also 
take of the highest branch of the high ce- 
dar, and will setit: Iwill crop off from 
the top of his young twigs a tender one, 
and will plant it upona high mountain 
anil eminent: In the mountain of the height 
of Israel will I plant it; and it shall bring 
forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a 
goodly cedar ; and under it shall dwell all 
fowl of every wing ; and in the shadow of 
the branches thereof shall they dwell. And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I 
the Lord have brought down the high tree, 
have exalted the low tree, have dried up 
the green tree, and have made the dry tree 
to flourish.” 

But the past speaks for itself, and we 
expect nobler things in the future. It 
will therefore be my object to speak of 
the adaptation of Congregationalism for 
fulfilling more perfectly the predictions of 
the text; in other words, the Aduptation 
of Congregationalism for carrying on the 
Home Missionary work. 

This is a theme which now possesses 
pecwiar interest. There are indications, 
each year becoming, not merely pro- 
phetic, but even palpable and certain, 
that the time is not far distant when our 
churches will be left nearly alone to sus- 
tain the operations of the American Home 
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Missionary Society. Alas that this is so! 
says my heart, for I love those who have 
codperated with us. They are good 
Christians and true. I am not slow to 
acknowledge their merits. They have 
showed great largeness of heart, frater- 
nity of spirit, and have made great sacri- 
fices for the common cause. But my 
reason will not suffer me to repine ; for I 
know that codperation was the necessity 
and sign of weakness; separation, of ma- 
turity. It is by an instinct, that brothers, 
when young and feeble, are prompted to 
work together and receive counsel and 
assistance from each other ; but it is equal- 
ly in obedience to another instinct and 
law of their nature, that they, grown to 
manhood, prefer to separate and set up 
each for himself. 

At the commencement of the codpera- 
tion Congregationalism had not learned 
its expansibility, or rather, did not pos- 
sess its present power of expansion. It 
did, indeed, travel in the hearts and 
preferences of its sons, as they went west- 
ward, and it was organized into churches ; 
but as its forces are moral forces, and as 
these are weak when they must traverse 
great spaces by stage-coaches and canal 
boats, the secular press mainly, and infre- 
quent correspondence, it was inadequate 
to the task of nurturing them and keeping 
them inlively sympathy with itself. Pres- 
byterianism also was weak, but in other re- 
spects; weak in ability to do the work,— 
a weakness not so much from want of 
ecclesiastical breadth and capacity, as 
from immaturity and want of means. 

During those periods of mutual but 
different weakness, it was the glory of 
both denominations that they could and 
did codperate—honestly, heartily, suc- 
cessfully ; each, to an extent, supplement- 
ing the deficiencies of the other; Presby- 
terians furnishing, in over-measure, the 
ecclesiastical channels for the work, and 
Congregationalists, in equal over-propor- 
tion, the men and money. Neither could 
have done the work alone; the one for 
want of force, the other, of the means of 
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intercourse with its distant children. But 
they had grace enough to labor together, 
and thus save the whole weak and tender 
Home Missionary field from being over- 
lapped and cross-raked and torn by their 
separate denominational efforts, and to rear 
a noble monument, in the self-sustaining 
churches they have raised up, to the glory 
of God. 

But now Congregationalism, in relation 
to the wants of the whole country, is not 
what it was; for now moral bands are as 
tough across the continent, as fifty years 
ago they were across the State. There 
are now as much oneness and sympathy 
between the Congregationalism of Massa- 
chusetts, and that of Minnesota or Cali- 
fornia, as there were at the time referred 
to, between that in Pittsfield and that in 
Salem. Presbyterianism also feels that it 
has reached its majority, and begins to 
be uneasy, anxious to shake off the re- 
straints and concessions of weakness, and 
impatient to do its work in its own way. 
Its thews are large and springy; and it 
struggles against the silken cords that 
bind it to codperation ; and every year it 
looks more and more to its own projects, 
and precipitates the inevitable separation. 
Figures are sometimes prophetic. During 
the Society’s last year, Presbyterians con- 
tributed about 25 per cent. of the sum 
received, and drew out about 32 per cent. 
of the sum distributed. Soon, according 
to present appearances, the general deci- 
sive voice of the majority in the General 
Assembly will be: Church-Extension ; no 
more codperation. 

Both denominations are now, therefore, 
relatively strong, and competent to en- 
gage, each by itself, in the work of Home 
Evangelization. Presbyterianism must do 
it. It is with it a fundamental idea that 
the Church has within itself the capacity 
and responsibility of doing the work of 
Christ on earth, and that all evangeliza- 
tion and reforms must issue from her 
bosom and be directed by her moulding 
hand. Self-completeness and separa- 
tion is with it an organic instinct,— 
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already terribly burning in the bones 
of Young Presbytery, and spreading 
rapidly through the whole denomina- 
tion. And in the event of the withdrawal 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists also 
must work alone ; but they will be true to 
the American Home Missionary Society ; 
they will not desert that. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be untimely, in order to meet the new 
responsibilities which may soon devolve 
upon our churches, to examine calmly, 
not as partisans, but Christians, the adap- 
tation of Congregationalism to the work 
of Home Missions. It has advantages, 
and it has disadvantages ; and we need to 
examine them fairly, in order that, under 
the new order of things which is opening 
before us, we may make as much of the 
one and as little of the other as possible, 
and be prepared for the emergency. 

I shall speak first of the disadvantages, 
and then of the advantages. 

I. (a) In the first place, then, Congre- 
gationalism has no power in itself, as an 
ecclesiastical system, to perform the work 
of Home Evangelization. It is a conge- 
ries of separate churches, without eccle- 
siastical head or union. Ecclesiastically, 
or authoritatively, it can act only a 
Church at atime, and each Church for 
itself. One Church may indeed do some- 
thing in the missionary work, in its own 
neighborhood, or may send its agents 
abroad. But all such efforts would be 
petty, one-Church efforts; they would 
want the system and wisdom and vigor 
of having been put forth under a common, 
intelligent, superintending eye, and issue 
in general disorder or general neglect. 
It would be but the carrying out of this 
principle, if each Christian should resolve 
himself into an independent foreign mis- 
sionary society. Congregationalism, there- 
fore, has no ecclesiastical capacity to do 
this work ; neither to devise nor direct how 
it shall be done. If, in relation to missions, 
it is a giant, it is a giant without either a 
hand or an eye. Whatever is done by 
its sons and daughters for the salvation of 
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the country, must be done by them out- 
side of its ecclesiastical ranks or capaci- 
ties, in connection with voluntary and 
independent boards. It cannot do the 
work; it can only let it be done. Con- 
gregationalism ecclesiastically is power- 
less, but this makes Congregationalism, as 
the aggregate of Congregationalists, migh- 
ty, as we shall see. 

(0) Again, after a method of opera- 
tions has been devised and instituted by 
its children as individuals, acting outside 
of its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Congrega- 
tionalism has no outward bands which it 
throws around its membership, drawing 
them into one loving family, and stimula- 
ting them to act together with one heart 
and will—no general organization, not 
ecclesiastical, but fraternal, in which the 
churches may meet by their representa- 
tives, become acquainted with one anoth- 
er, and be fused into unanimity and hear- 
tiness of codperation. Our churches, fra- 
ternally and socially considered, do not 
shine as an illuminated city set on a hill, 
in one broad blaze of intermingling light, 
but as so many watch-fires, with interme- 
diate dark spaces, of separate groups en- 
camped as they please around the moun- 
tain of the Lord. They are scattered, as 
sheep sometimes are through a pasture, 
each by itself, following its inclinations, 
little heeding the rest, but unlike them 
having no common shade or fold in which, 
from time to time, they love to assemble, 
showing that after all they are but one 
flock. We are many flocks—afraid of 
one another, and afraid even to know 
one another in the face; and here is our 
greatest weakness, the want of harmony 
and concentration of action. Let our 
churches experience the uniting in- 
fluence, which their wise union in Dis- 
trict Conferences, State Conferences, and 
General Conventions, without the least 
particle of authority, would in time exert, 
and their efficiency in any such great 
Christian cause as that of Home Missions 
would be incalculably increased. This 
would silently cause that strength to be 
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gathered up, directed and saved, too 
much of which, when the object is good, 
is now applied to disadvantage, too much 
dissipated without object, and too much 
squandered in narrow and foolish enter- 
prises. 

(c) And another disadvantage from 
which we suffer is want of esprit de corps. 
By this I do not mean any such sectarian 
feeling as makes the interests of the de- 
nomination an end. but a hearty and 
grateful recognition of the denomination, 
and love of it, as the sphere in which 
Christ bids us serve him. It is Congre- 
gationalism which under God has given 
us our spiritual birth and nurture—a re- 
ligious training which in most particulars 
certainly is not surpassed. But so imper- 
ceptibly and modestly has the mother’s 
influence been exerted, like the silent 
forces of air and light, that we overlook 
her, and her other children, and do not 
remember that they are our brothers and 
sisters. You might almost as well speak 
of the esprit de corps of the white popula- 
tion of the city of New York, as of the 
Congregational churches of our country. 
There is little attraction or coherence be- 
tween them-—svarcely more than between 
them and churches of other kinds. With 
each the order is: Christ first, then itself, 
then the whole body of Christians indis- 
There is no room made for 
We forget, save as a 


criminately. 
the denomination. 
mere local question of church-member- 
ship, that we are a denomination. This 
fact greatly weakens the ardor and vigor 
with which otherwise we should under- 
take and prosecute the enterprises which 
peculiarly devolve on us. It deprives us 
of the benefit of an instinct which is in 
itself innocent and powerful, and which 
when sanctified is intended by God to act 
a prominent part in arousing, uniting, 
and stimulating his people to labor. Con- 
gregationalism has no presiding genius or 
soul, pervading all its parts and keeping 
them in lively and vital sympathy with 
one another, so that if you touch and 
secure it in one part, or inoculate it there 
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with some new form of religious life, it 
will, by its own self-circulation, take it 
up, carry it forward, and distribute it 
among them all; but you must tediously 
approach and inoculate them one at a 
We 


have no one soul causing us to hang to- 


time —charches and individuals. 
gether, but many souls causing us to hang 
apart; and many minds, other things be- 
ing equal, make many works, rather than 
much work. 

II. 


ous disadvantazes, Congregationalism has 


Now that, in spite of these seri- 


been able to effect something in the work 
of Hone Missions, nay, to show itself a 
mighty power, it is evident that it must 
have remarkable compensating. and over- 
balancing advantages for this service. 

() 
the sense of responsibility to God, which 


All 


I mention first, as the foundation, 


it awakens. denominations of true 
large extent, but Congregationalists pre- 
eminently, I think,—for the simple rea- 
son that there is nothing else they can 
feel responsible to; not a single, petty 
Church—it is not of importance enough 
to furnish the temptation; nor the de- 
nomination, for that has to them, as we 
have seen, only an unreal and dreamy 
the time of their con- 


existence. From 


version to their death, there is nothing, 
claiming the sacredness of religion, to di- 
vide or weaken their allegiance; no spe- 
cious and dazzling object, bearing a holy 
look, intervening and entangling their 
feelings of obligation; no High Church- 
ism, crowding out Christ, and substituting 
the Church ; no exaggerated rite or form, 
receiving undue importance, and claim- 
ing excessive service ; no sacerdotal min- 
istry, intercepting or absorbing the re- 
The 
conscience of each member is held bound 
The whole 
training in the Sabbath school, in the 
house of God, and in the Church, is to 
allow nothing to come between the soul 
and God, the Father, Son and Spirit. It 
is a sublime, solemn, inspiring presence, 


sponsibilities of the membership. 


directly to the bar of God. 
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in which such nurture leaves the individ- 
ual,—far above all churches, all denomina- 
tions, all earthly interests however chris- 
tened with golly names—the presence 
of the King of kings. This sense of su- 
preme responsibility to God has always 
been a marked characteristic of our peo- 
ple. It has been their habit only to in- 
quire whether a cause were from God, 
and if so, to give it a welcome. They 
have endowed academies, colleges, and 
theological seminaries; furnished profes- 
sors and ministers; and sustained benevo- 
lent enterprises and charities by generous 
gifts of men and money,—outside of their 
ranks, and had no hesitation, and asked 
no’ questions, when they had seen God’s 
signature on the appeal; and no film of 
prejudice gathered over their eyes, ren- 
dering it difficult for them to read_ his 
signature, in such cases. It is probable 
also that there is now no people on earth, 
to whom an appeal, coming from without, 
having no denominational bait, and rest- 
ing purely on its Christian merits, would 
be more welcome, or from whom it would 
receive a readier or heartier response. 
And every Christian minister will bear 
me witness, that he never feels so strong, 
never feels that he has such hold on the 
consciences of our men, never feels that 
he can so move and fire them to deeds of 
Christian enterprise, as when he has car- 
ried them up into the presence of the 
Almighty, and laid #/is hand upon them. 
And every brother, so trained, will bear 
me witness, that he feels degraded, as if 
defilement had somehow been passed 
through his whole spiritual nature, when 
a minister thinks it necessary, in order to 
secure his codperation, instead of coming 
down to him from God, to approach him 
from beneath, on the earthly side, appeal- 
ing to his prejudices, weaknesses, and 
lower interests, connecting him with the 
denomination. 

Now this principle of felt responsi- 
bility to God—underlying and quicken- 
ing, as it does, all right principles in the 
soul in relation to each person of the 
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Trinity, its love, faith, hope, trust, sub- 
mission, consecration —is the most power- 
ful and healthful motive in evangelization. 
Nothing else takes so deep and broad a 
grasp on the entire will, and so brings it 
into captivity to God, nay, so makes it 
free and mighty in God. All mixed 
motives, tinged with personal, loval, sec- 
tarian, or even patriotic or philanthropic 
Let 


this principle take possession of a man, or 


aims, are powerless in comparison. 


a community, or largely of a denomina- 
tion, and there you will see something 
done. The spirit has been touched by a 
spark from the being of God, and the holy 
fire has spread through its whole nature, 
and set it in a blaze; and now the indi- 
vidual, from the influence of the leaping, 
raging, kindred flame within, must work 
for Him. Such a people, if there is work 
to be done, do not wait for others first to 
see it, and then bring it tothem. They 
are themselves the first to perceive it, the 
first to undertake it. They are first to 
unfurl the banner of definite organiza- 
tion for Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Tract Distribution, the cause of the Sailor, 
and of Temperance. They are first to 
rush into any breach to which the Master 
points them, crying out to others: come, 
follow on. And those animated by this 
principle do not weary. They pour out 
life, health, money, like water, year after 
year, not in lessening but increasing 
streams, because the fountain is not fed 
by excitement, or sensibility, or senti- 
ment, but by a principle, which, gushing 
forth, rich and copious, directly from the 
fullness of Jehovah, floods their hearts. 
It is a power of action, a principle, as ex- 
haustless and enduring as the being of 
God. I grant that lower and mixed mo- 
tives, saturated with denominational feel- 
ing, or humanitarianism, or baptized sel- 
fishness, or ambition, may effect something 
in this cause; but we cannot expect a 
blessing upon them, as upon this; nor 
have they that ring of pure, divine qual- 
ity, which shows that they can be relied 
on amid all emergencies to build up the 
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spiritual kingdom of Christ. No, no; you 
get nothing strong, nothing salutary, noth- 
ing reliable, nothing efficient next to the 
Almighty, till you get an army of men 
who feel that they owe their allegiance 
directly to God. 

Congregationalism is far from possessing 
this trait in full ; other denominations pos- 
sess much of it; but, compared with oth- 
ers, a sense of responsibility to God is yet 
a characteristic of our churches; and here 
is the hiding of their power. 

(b) Another advantage of Congrega- 
tionalism is its catholicity. The fact of 
It may be seen in 
the circumstance, so honorable to itself in 
a spiritual point of view, though so waste- 
ful to its outward growth, that the mem- 
bers and resources of no other class of 
Christians have ever melted so readily, 
and in such proportions, into other denom- 
With our people, many of them 
at least, the Christian has ever been the 
first matter in their regards, and the de- 
nomination, not the second, but —no- 
where. 
itual is the type of piety which Congrega- 
It is a piety that 
will work with any persons who work for 
Christ ; and a piety that, having begun to 
work with others, will not be the first to 
become sensitive and impatient, and final- 
ly withdraw. Preferences it may have, 
and does have, and ought to have, but its 
sympathies are as large as the kingdom of 


catholicity is obvious. 


inations. 


‘This shows how broad and _spir- 


tionalism inculcates. 


Christ; and the preferences are precisely 
the things it can sacrifice, but the sympa- 
thies it must retain. 

Different reasons have been assigned 
by way of explaining this peculiarity. 
Perhaps we shall reach the real cause 
when we consider two things: How great 
Congreyationalism makes the Bible, and 
how small the Church. The Bible is the 
book of Congregationalists. By this I mean 
that they have no “book,” no creed, no 
standard, no authoritative tribunal, which 
comes between the conscience and the 
word of God, and to which they must 
submit their faith. They have summaries 
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of doctrine which they love; but hold 
them utterly worthless only as they can 
show that they are true to Scripture. 
They are not authorities but convenien- 
cies. 
heart of our people are brought pre- 
eminently into contact with inspired truth, 
—the throbbing heart which is employed 
by the Holy Spirit in sending pulses and 
gushes of spiritual life into believers— 
their religious character partakes of its 
broad, pure, and simply Christian charac- 
ter. For Congregationalism does not hide 
its head, ostrich-like, under a single leaf 
of revelation—doctrinal, ritual, or eccle- 
siastical,—and thus cramp itself into ex- 
clusiveness, bigotry or superstition, or all 
combined, but dwells equally and freely 
under the whole broad shadow of that 
tree whose leaves are “for the healing of 
The Bible is its shibboleth ; 
not a single word or phrase of it. Here, 
in part, is the explanation. 

But to this must be added the influence 
of the fact that Congregationalism is com- 
plete in a single Church, and that no two 
of its churches are ecclesiastically con- 
nected, or dependent on a_ higher tribu- 
nal. Imagine the educating effect of this 
on a people, having no narrow denomina- 
tional dogmas, through a succession of 
A single company of be- 
lievers—that is the extent of the ecclesi- 
astical arena. 


Now, because the whole mind and 


the nations.” 


generations. 


Who, rowing in so small 
a boat, would be likely to cultivate pro- 
fessional pride or ambition, when along- 
side of a Presbyterian, or Episcopal, or 
Wesleyan man-of-war with its governed 
When the 
Congregationalist says, We, in any eccle- 
siastical sense, he collapses into a very 
But precisely this thing 
God has used to give him one of the 
largest hearts in Christendom. There is 
not enough about his craft to entangle 
his thoughts and sympathies, and hence 
the world he lives in is larger than that 
of the man-of-war. It is the whole ex- 
panse of the heavens above, and the 
whole horizon of water and land around. 


ranks and graded officers ? 


small personage. 
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He kas not motive enough to make him a 
sectarian—unless others make it for him, 
He is ordained, 
by his system, to be simply a Christian, 
in a Congregational fold. 

The bearing of this on Home Missions 
is obvious. So faras the movement takes 
character from Congregationalism, the 
type of Christianity it propagates will be 
singularly pure and unsectarian. — Its 
special end and mission will be to leaven 
the country with Christianity, not Congre- 
gationalism. Again, it is not involved 
and encumbered with its own private 


and worry him into it. 


sectarian enterprises and projects, so that 
it can not give of its best strength to this 
work. It hasno petty schemes of its own, 
conflicting with the large calls of Chris- 
tian duty, to absorb its energy and em- 
barrass it. 
field in the land, where there will be 
returns to Christ, though none to itself. 
And further, it is not, and will not be, 


It is ready to go into any open 


the desire of our churches to urge Con- 
gregationalism on sectarian 
where it is not needed for Christ’s sake. 
Individuals may desire this; but our 
churches, or any considerable number of 
Christians, can made to drive 
a denominational wedge when Christ 
has no need of it, and deat 
to their appeals. The moon would be no 
more silent and imperturbable, if a dog 
should bay at it to assist it in a foray 
against a flock of sheep, than our church- 
es would be, if hotspurs should sue them 
to turn aside from the work of Christ, 
and devote their strength to sectarian 
carnage. 

A denomination, therefore, of catholic 
spirit diffuses a noble style of Christian- 
ity; it goes where there is a call for it; 
and it has grace enough not to go where 


grounds, 


not be 


will be 


itis not needed: while a sectarian de- 
nomination trails a baneful influence; is 
often and 
where good might be done; and not sel- 
dom obtrudes where Christ does not sum- 
mon it. Sectarianism is cumbersome, 
awkward, weak, in building up the spi- 


pre-occupied can not go 
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ritual kingdom of God. There is a per- 
petual conflict between the real work to 
be done, and the work it is doing. There 
is great misapplication and waste of 
strength. With great vociferation, and 
clatter of machinery, and with a great 
show of chips, it yet does comparatively 
little for Christ. Catholicity, keeping in 
closer sympathy with the kingdom of 
God all the way through, starts with more 
real strength, wastes less, effects more 
that will live in eternity, and less that 
will perish. Catholicity is a power in 
Home Missions, and catholicity is char- 
acteristic of our churches. 

(c) I may mention flexibility as an- 
other advantage. By this I do not refer 
to any laxness, or indifference to princi- 
ple or doctrine—in which respects Con- 
gregationalists are certainly as staunch and 
reliable as any other class of Christians, 
—but to facility in adapting means to 
ends in building up the kingdom of 
Christ. We have seen that Congrega- 
tionalism has no means of carrying on, in 
an ecclesiastical way, this work through- 
out the land. But what it cannot do ec- 
clesiastically, it has no embarrassment in 
attempting through individuals, volunta- 
rily. The ecclesiastical system is per- 
fectly fluent, allowing the members, while 
remaining in it, to flow out into all man- 
ner of voluntary organizations for the 
recovery of the lost. Not only is no re- 
pressive influence exerted by endeavoring 
to make them act only within and through 
itself, but they are ever incited by it to 
go forth and labor outside of it. Accord- 
ingly Congregationalism has. practically, 
wonderful flexibility and power to meet 
the wants of Christian enterprise. If new 
work is necessary, a new society springs 
up to doit, headed by those whose eye 
has been the quickest to see it, and whose 
conscience to feel it, without waiting till 
the denomination as a body could be 
convinced and persuaded, by a majority 
vote, to engage in it. And if an old so- 
ciety proves inadequate or faithless, it is 
simply let alone, and a substitute takes its 
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place, without a rent in the denomination. 
This flexibility is of manifest service in 
the work -of Home Evangelization. It 
enables our churches, through one chan- 
nel or another, through some organiza- 
tion, which is at once an eye for them 
overlooking the country, and a hand rea- 
dy to reach out to any extremity or loval- 
ity thereof, and minister for them,—to 
apply their effort to the exact want and 
place where it is needed. It enables them 
thus, not only to bring their relief into ab- 
solute contact with the existing necessity, 
but also to vary it with that necessity ; 
and so to keep abreast of the times, and 
side by side of their changing wants. In 
this particular Congregationalisin has great 
superiority over a consolidated denomina- 
tion. Congregationalism in its evangeli- 
zing operations is ever plastic, ever taking 
form, never formed, changing its methods 
to the changed emergency, and keeping 
step with the march of Providence. Con- 
solidation is heavy and slow, and with 
difficulty meets a new exigency, and after 
public sentiment has been slowly created 
in favor of a new enterprise, and the ma- 
jority have decided to engage in it, its 
method, from too 
stiffness, inflexibility of joint, is likely 
soon to fall one side of the age and the 
call of God, and become fruitless. 

Thus the Papacy had swung off from 
the wants of the world at the time of the 
Reformation ; thus the Church of Eng- 
land, from the necessities of the masses at 
the rise of Methodism; and thus Wesley- 
anism is now swerving from the religious 
demands of New England, and requires 
modifications. Thus modern Episcopa- 
lianism is constitutionally one side of 
the popular heart, and has no capability 
of readjustment, and herein, strange to 
say, lies its power ; for it isa religion, save 


great conservatism, 


in the case of those who have lost their 
place, for those who love to live over and 
over the same religious routine, without 
change or progress, themselves constitu- 
tionally outside of the religious move- 
ments of the age, and unwilling to be 
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brought into them,—a small and excep- 
tional class always. And thus Presbyte- 
rianism, uninfluenced by Voluntaryism, 
would have been slow to originate and 
put in operation Church-Extension ; and 
having received the impulse from with- 
out, and started a Home Missionary sys- 
tem, it will continually tend to become 
stereotyped and to fall behind the times. 
The reason for this difference is obvi- 
ous: Congregationalism has the law de- 
termining its operations in what is to be 
done; consolidation in itself—in what it 
can educate a vast body of men to agree to 
Prof. Park 
repeats a remark made by Justin Edwards 
a short time before his death: “I could 
never have done what I did in the incip- 
Tract 
Society, nor in the forming of the Ameri- 


do and can keep them doing. 


ient movements of the American 


can Temperance Society, nor in the es- 
tablishment of the American Sabbath 
Union, unless I had enjoyed the aid of a 
popular and unfettered Church govern- 
ment, allowing me to combine the ayen- 
cies of enterprising individuals, whenever 
and wherever I could find them—men 
accustomed to act for themsel ves—minute- 
men, ready for every good work, without 
waiting for the jarring and warring of 
Church courts.”—(Address before Cong. 
Union, 1854.) 

And thus it is that, while consolidation 
will refuse to touch some sins and _ will 
continually tend to fall behind Providence 
and the necessities of the age, Congrega- 
tionalism, through at least some of its 
foremost men, will grapple with every 
form and feature of public sin, and will 
keep abreast of the times in efforts to 
save our country. 

(d) Still another advantage of Con- 
erezationalism for this service is its affin- 
The genius of 
our civil system is that of a nation that 
and 


ity with our civil system. 


has grown up under the fostering 
moulding influence of religion, and of this 
religious element Conyregationalism was, 
in the northern and more enterprising 
and influential section, the original nerve 
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and organ. Congregationalism in this 
region, gave birth to the state, and suck- 
led it, and tock care of it, till it was able 
to take care of itself, when a separation 
ensued, and it acted on its own responsi- 
bility. But still, down to the present, a 
certain degree of consanguinity remains ; 
and the civil system of New England is 
largely the civil system of the rest of the 
States, especially in the North. Now 
there was doubtless a providence, for the 
religious good of our country, in causing 
the most vigorous centre of Congre- 
gationalism to be at the same time 
the most vigorous and controlling centre 
of the civil life of our country,—so that 
there should be a peculiar sympathy be- 
tween our form of Christianity and the 
secret tides and movements, the spiritual 
currents, the most potent of all, of our 
civil system. From this cause, besides 
the fact that Congregationalism will 
everywhere meet those who have been 
more or less trained under its influence, 
it will flow with special ease through the 


congenial channels which the beckoning 


genius of the state opens to it. Freedom, 
who still reigns in the North, and has 
loving children there everywhere, not 
only welcomes, but greets it as preéminent- 
ly an efficient agent under God of giving 
to her her supremacy, and maintaining it. 
Congregationalism, therefore, is peculiarly 
adapted to meet the wants of the inde- 
pendent, daring, liberty-loving men of 
the West. 
numbers fall into other channels or ranks, 


They may, they will, in large 


but it will be from prejudice, or necessity, 
or with protestations, or ultimately with 
forceful modifications of those systems. 
The spirit of the West and the spirit of 
Congregationalism, from their natural, 
consanguineous alliance, ever tend to re- 
embrace each other. The growing and 
vigorous sections of our country are wait- 
ing for our help; and this is another ele- 
ment of our power. 

Now, when to all these we add the ob- 
vious considerations—not so remote as 
fruits from the genius of our system as 
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might at first be supposed,—that God has 
given us in New England the means of 
educating a larger number of men than we 
have professional openings for, and has 
bestowed much wealth and more thrift on 
our churches—considerations which need 
only this passing glance—the catalogue is 
complete. 


Such, then, are some of our advanta- 
ges for prosecuting Home Missions: first, 
a sense of Responsibility directly to God— 
this furnishes the motive power; then, 
Catholicity—this secures the right dispo- 
sition for the work; then Flexibility— 
this gives access to the exact service 
needed; then, Affinity—this causes us to 
be met with special welcome from the 
field; and finally, Providential Ability for 
the work. Do not these things show, my 
hearers, that God designs that, as we have 
had, so we should have, a large mission to 
perform for the salvation of our coun- 
try? Are they not to be interpreted in 
the light of a voice of God to us, calling 
us to redouble our faith, our hope, our 
sacrifices ? 


We have, to our hand, a Society, well 
organized and tried, perfectly adapted to 
our wants, through which we may engage 
in this work. It suits us, because it is 
not a Congregational society, nor a secta- 
rian society. A majority in all its de- 
partments of management are Presbyte- 
rians. But it is catholic and intensely 
Christian; and therefore it meets the de- 
mands of Congregationalism perfectly. It 
is intelligent, wise, efficient; having the 
wide-seeing eye, and the prompt and vig- 
orous hand. 

Moreover, through its auxiliaries, or 
more directly, through its own agents and 
missionaries, it is adapted to reach, and 
designs to perform, the exact work which 
is needed in the destitute regions of the 
land. 

What every unevangelized community 
needs is a self-supporting Church. This 
is the unit, or elementary whole, of the 
kingdom of God. Till the self-support- 
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ing Church is secured, a whole germ of 
that kingdom does not exist, in any par- 
ticular locality. There may be Bibles 
there, and the evangelist, and a number 
of Christians, but these, though prepara- 
tions, are an incomplete germ. They 
strike no root into the soil, furnish no gua- 
ranty that Christianity will perpetuate it- 
self there. They float about on the sur- 
face, till they reach an organization and 
take root and become self-supporting, or 
are dispersed by the winds. Now the 


self-perpetuating Church—the unit of the 
kingdom of God, the whole germ of the 
living gospel—it is the special and pecu- 


liar office of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society to secure. This is not the 
work of the Bible Society, nor of the 
Tract Society, nor of the Sabbath School 
Society, nor of the Education Society, 
nor of the College Society, but it is of 
this. It sends the minister to the proper 
field; and not only a minister, but an 
educated one; and not only this, but one 
who bears with him, and is able to trans- 
fuse, by the Divine blessing, into others, 
a love of sound doctrine and all the in- 
stitutions of the gospel: and it maintains 
him there, in whole or in part, till a self- 
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supporting Church rises out of the deso- 
lation—a church trained to know and 
defend its faith, and to meet the moral, 
intellectual, and doctrinal conditions of 
The American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is the mother of such 
churches. It plants Christianity. It 
causes the gospel to strike root. Of all 
the churches belonging to the two de- 
nominations hitherto acting through this 
institution in Ohio, and west and north, 
west of it, about 96} per cent. have 
been nursed by its maternal care 
and more than 60 per cent. have been 
trained up to independence. And now, 
in execution of the same mission, it is 


permanence. 


plunging into the wilds of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and leaping the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada—every where 
leaving behind it the living, throbbing, 
permanent centres of the gospel. 

Such is the organ through which we 
are permitted to work. We will love it; 
we will be true to it; we will sustain it,— 
because we believe that it loves Christ 
more than it loves us. And we will weep 
when others leave it; but we will do the 
more. 
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(Continued from p. 270.) 


Brookiyn.—This town was incorpor- 
ated May, 1786, the territory being taken 
out of the towns of Mortlake, Pomfret and 
Canterbury. It was made the shire town 
in 1819, instead of Windham. The Church 
in this town was formed Nov. 21, 1734, 
being then the South Church in Pomfret, 
and sometimes known as the Church in 
Mortlake. 

The several pastors of this Church have 
been as follows: 


Sept. 24, 1785 
Oct. 20, 1754 
. Feb. 4, 1756 
* Sept. 18, 1824 


Eparaim AVERY, 
Josiah WHITNEY, 


. 


. June 9, 
Dis. Feb. 5, 1817 
Ord. April 14, 1824 
Dis. Dec. 25, 1880 
-Ord. May 25, 1831 
Dis. Mar. 10, 1858 


LUTHER WILSON,........ 1813 


AMBROSE EDSON, 


Georce J. TILLUTSTON,........ 


Rev. Eparaim AVERY was the son of 
Rev. John Avery, of Truro, Ms.; born in 
1712; graduated H. C. 1731, and A. M. in 
course. He seems to have been resident 
at Cambridge, when the people of Mort- 
lake sent for him. He came to them in 
January, 1735; was invited to settle by 
the Society in April, and by the Church 
in July, and ordained Sept. 24, on which 
occasion his father preached from 2 Tim. 
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ii: 1, “ Thou therefore, my son,” &c. The 
charge thus received Mr. Avery retained 
until Oct. 20, 1754, when he died of dys- 
entery, in the 42d year of hisage. With- 
in about two months seventy persons died 
in that parish, chiefly of the same disease, 
which was also prevalent and malignant 
in adjacent towns. Mr. Avery’s funeral 
sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Devo- 
tion, of Scotland, a near neighbor and in- 
timate acquaintance, and from this (as 
published) the following extract is made: 

“ As to his natural endowments, he was 
calm, peaceable, patient, open-hearted, 
free of access, sociable, hospitable, cheer- 
ful, but not vain; capable of unshaken 
friendship ; not a wit, but very judicious ; 
not of the most ready and quick thought, 
but very penetrating ; capable of viewing 
the relations of things, comparing of them, 
and drawing just conclusions from them.” 

Mr. Avery’s ministry was not a little 
disturbed by the Separatical movement. 
In 1742 a letter was sent to the Church 
by 26 persons, signifying their withdrawal. 
These were dealt with by the Committee 
of six, to whom the Church had entrusted 
the management of discipline, and after 
sundry meetings of Consociation and 
Councils, those who remained incorrigible 
were excommunicated in 1746. Mr. 
Avery married Deborah , and had 
eight children, of whom some died young ; 
one daughter married Rev. Mr. Putnam, 
of Pomfret, and another married John 
Brewster, of Hampton. Mr. Avery’s wid- 
ow married Gardiner, and after his 
death, Gen. Israel Putnam, and died in 
1777, at her husband’s headquarters in the 
Highlands, and was buried in Beverly 
Robinson’s family vault. 

Rev. Jostan WHITNEY was born at 
Plainfield, Aug. 11, 1731, son of Col. Da- 


vid and Elizabeth Whitney; was grad-' 


uated Y. C. 1752 and A.M. in course; 
studied theology probably with Rev. 
Robert Breck, of Springfield, Ms.; was 
licensed by Hampden Association, July, 
1754; began to preach at Mortlake (now 
Brooklyn), Sept. 1755, and was ordained 
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Feb. 4, 1756. This charge he retained 
over 68 years, even till his death, Sept. 
13, 1824; though before this time he had 
two colleagues successively settled with 
He was therefore for many years 
the patriarch of the clergy in Windham 
County, and was highly respected and 
esteemed by them and among the churches 
He was a Fellow of Yale 
College, and in 1802 received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard Col- 
lege. His theological views were of the 
moderate stamp prevalent among the men 
of his time ; yet when the occasion came 
he showed himself no Unitarian. 

Iie was noted among his own people for 
a certain dry wit of a pleasant nature 
which appeared often in his conversation. 
His manners were affable, though dig- 
nified, and his intercourse with his people 
pleasant, even in his extreme old age, 
except as it was disturbed by the division 
that took place under the ministration of 
his first colleague. 

Dr. Whitney published in 1763 a ser- 
mon at the ordination of Ezra Weld of 
Braintree, Ms.; in 1788 an Election Ser- 
mon; in 1790 a funeral sermon for Gen. 
Putnam (who was a member of Dr. Whit- 
ney’s church); in 1795 a funeral sermon 
for Rev. Noadiah Russell; in 1800 a fu- 
neral sermon for Eunice Gee; in 1806 a 
half-century sermon; in 1813 (when he 
was 83 years old) a funeral sermon for 
Rev. Aaron Putnam. 

Dr. Whitney married in 1756, Lois 
Breck, daughter of Rev. Robert Breck, 
of Springfield, by whom he had eleven 
children, of whom all but two or three 
daughters died young. His wife died in 
1789, of consumption, and he married in 
1791 Wid. Anna (Paine) Chandler, who 
died in 1811. 

Rev. LuTHER WILSON was born at 
New Braintree, Ms.; graduated W. C. 
1807, and A. M.; was ordained at Brook- 
lyn, June 8, 1813, and dismissed Feb. 5-7, 
1817, by Consociation on charge of here- 
sy, he having adopted Unitarian views. 
He was afterward settled as a Unitarian 


him. 


generally. 
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pastor in Petersham, Ms., being installed 
there June 23, 1819, where he remained, 
as pastor, until 1832; he is still living at 
that place. His ministry in Brooklyn 
was a short and troubled one, and re- 
sulted (like so 
setts, but no other in Connecticut) in the 
separation of the Orthodox Church from 
@ majority in the Society, thus leaving 
the old house of worship in Unitarian 
hands. Against this majority Dr. Whit- 
ney, the senior pastor, brought a successful 


many in Massachu- 


suit for salary. 

Mr. Wilson published in 1817, Re- 
marks on a Sermon of Rev. Willard Pres- 
ton, of Brooklyn; in 1818 a Review of 
ecclesiastical proceedings at Brooklyn, 
and in 1825 a sermon at the ordination of 
Rev. Sumner Lincoln, of Gardner, Ms. 

A son of Mr. Wilson, Rev. Edmund B. 
Wilson, graduated at the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1843, and subsequently 
received the degree of A. M.; he was re- 
cently dismissed from his pastorate over 
the Unitarian Society in West Roxbury, 
Ms., (the one at the western part of the 
town,) and was installed over the North 
Church and Society in Salem, Ms. 

Rev. AmMBrosE Epson 
Brimfield, Ms., Dec. 1797, but the family 
moved to Stafford when he was young, 
where he received his early training in 
the family of Capt. Daniel Peck. He be- 
came hopefully converted when about 18 


was born at 


years of age and soon turned his attention 
to the work of the ministry. 
exertions he procured the means of a pre- 
paratory education at Monson, Ms. He 
went to Princeton with the view of enter- 
ing College, but by advice of others en- 
tered the Seminary instead. Having 
passed through the usual course he was 
licensed, and on the 14th of April, 1824, 
ordained over the Church in Brooklyn. 
The sermon by Rev. Dr. Ely was publish- 
ed. His ministry here was blessed to the 
hopeful conversion of a large number, but 
chiefly for want of health he was dismissed 
Dec. 25, 1830. In May following he was 
called to settle in Worthington parish, 


By great 
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Berlin, where he was installed on the 15th 
of June, 1831. also a revival ac- 
his ministry, and here his 


Here 
companied 
health became so much impaired that he 
was dismissed Nov. 11, 1834, and died at 
Somers, Aug. 17, 1836. During his feeble 
health he published several books, among 
“ Edson’s 


” 


which were “ The Key Stone, 
Letters to the Conscience,” and the “* Me- 
moirs of Charlotte Hamilton.” These 
books exhibit the mind and heart of the 
author as intent on the spiritual benefit of 
his fellow-men, and were esteemed useful 
in their day. 

He married, May 10, 1824, Miranda E. 
Hamilton, daughter of Dr. H. A. Hamil- 
ton, of Somers. 

Rev. GeorGE J. TiLLorson was born 
in Farmington, was graduated Y. C., 
1824, and A. M.; is now a Fellow of the 
College ; was ordained at Brooklyn, May 
25, 1831, and continued in that relation 
till dismissed, March 10, 1858, being at 
the 
He is now supplying the church 


the time longest pastorate in the 
county. 
at Putnam. 

He married (1) Rebecca Wilkinson, of 
Putnam; (2) Harriet Seymour, of Hart- 
ford; (3) Elizabeth Lester, of Plainfield, 
but is now for the third time a widower. 


TueE town of CANTERBURY was incor- 
porated October, 1703, the territory being 
taken from Plainfield and lying mostly on 


the West side of Quinebaug river. It is 
mainly an agricultural town, having some 
It has two 
churches in two local parishes. The jirst 
has its house of worship on a “ Green” 
upon a pleasant hill very near the Quine- 


fine farms along the river. 


baug, and includes some families on the 
Plainfield side of the river. 
parish lies on the higher land in the West- 
érn part of the town, and bears the local 


The second 


name of Westminster. 

The Cuurcu IN THE First Society 
was constituted June 13, 1711, with seven 
members, all males. ‘The first among the 
seven being the minister who had preach- 
ed to them for some years and who was 
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on that day ordained - Pastor. 
cession has been as follows :— 
d. June 13, 1711 
June 26, 1727 

- Sept. 8, 1729 
May 27, 1741 
rd. Dec. 28, 1744 
is. Nov. 6, 1771 
Sept. 80, 1783 

3. Mar. — 1797 
. Feb. 3, 1808 
s. Aug. 29, 1810 
Oct. 28, 1812 
May 3, 1822 

st. Nov. 20, 1822 
Dec. 15, 1826 

. Dee. 20, 1827 
is. April 8, 1829 
st. Mar. 81, 18380 
is. Jan. 1, 1833 
st. June 20, 1833 
is. Jan. 17, 1837 
st. Sept. 138, 1837 
April 1, 1840 

. May 18, 1842 
May 23, 1845 
Dee. 22, 1847 
Nov. 3, 1858 
Inst. Mar. 9, 1839 


The suc- 


SAMUEL EsTaBRooK, 

JoHN WADSWORTH, 

JaMEs COGSWELL, 

SoLomon Moraan, 

GeEoRGE LEONARD, 

Asa MEECH 

Tuomas J. MURDOCK, 

Jamies R. WHEELOCK, 

DENNIS PLATT, 

Ce CO. WHOM. scccceccscnd 
Cuar.es J. WARREN, 

WALTER CLARKE,.....2.000000. C 
Ropert C. LEARNED 


CuaRLes P. GRosvENOR, 

Rev. SAMUEL EsTABROOK was born 
at Concord, Ms., Jan. 7, 1674, the son of 
Rey. Joseph and Mary (Mason) Esta- 
brook. Ife was graduated H. C. 1696, 
and afier preaching awhile in Canter- 
bury, was ordained on the same day that 
the Church was constituted, June 13, 
1711, his 
ministry here until his death, June 26, 
1727. His gravestone (which gives the 
date of his death as the 23d of June,) 
speaks of him as “ reverend, pious and 
learned.” Mr. Estabrook published an 
Election Sermon preached in 1718, from 
1 dam; Ws°2: 

He married, March 23, 1713-14, Rebec- 
ca,the daughter of Rev. Nehemiah Hobart, 
of Newton, Ms.,—and had Nehemiah, who 
settled in Mansfield,—Hobart, who be- 
came a pastor in Millington, and Mary. 
Mrs. Rebecca Estabrook (called on her 
gravestone a “ worthy, virtuous and pious 


He continued the exercise of 


gentlewoman ”), followed her husband 
quickly to the grave, dying Dee. 4, V72%, 
aged 47. 

Rev. Joun WApDsWORTH was born at 
Milton, Ms., Aug. 6, 1703, son of Dea. 
John and Elizabeth (Vose) Wadsworth, 
and grandson of Capt. Samuel Wads- 
worth, who fell at Bloody Brook. He 
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graduated H. C. 1723, was “ called” at 
Canterbury Jan. 1729, and ordained Sept. 
3, 1729, accepting a salary of 110 pounds 
per annum with 150 pounds settlement. 
In this charge he remained until May 27, 
1741, when he proposed “ by the Leave, 
Charity and Love of the Ch’h,to resign 
his charge, and the Church did vote to 
The occasion of this 
precipitate withdrawal was a charge of 


? 


accept of the same.’ 


immoral conduct brought against Mr. 
Wadsworth. 

The ex-pastor returned to his native 
home, and there spent most of his remain- 
ing years on his paternal acres. He is 
believed to have officiated occasionally as 
a minister, and to have visited, in that 
capacity, Coos, N. H. He died at Milton, 
June 15,1766. ‘Tradition says that his 
death took place in the pulpit, imme- 
diately after he had read a hymn contain- 
ing this verse : 

“ Hosanna, with a cheerful sound, 
To God’s upholding hand; 


Ten thousand snares beset us round, 
And yet secure we stand.” 


Rev. JAMES COGSWELL was born at 
Saybrook, Jan. 6, 1720, son of Samuel 
and Anne Cogswell, but during childhood 
removed with his parents to Lebanon. 
He was early distinguished by his love of 
science and his conviction of the truth of 
He graduated Y. C. 
1742, was A. M. in course, and in 1790 


Christian doctrine. 


received from his Alma Mater a Doctorate 
of Divinity. He was approved as a can- 
didate by the Association of Windham 
County, May 5, 1744, and was at the 
same meeting mentioned to a committee 
from Canterbury as a suitable person to 
be employed there. [ere his preaching 
was received with favor by a majority of 
the people, but the more zealous separated 
from the parish and held their meetings in 
a private house. The Consociation met 
for his ordination Dec. 26, 1744, and on 
the 28th ordained him as “a minister to 
the Society and those Christian people 
who had called him and should willingly 
put themselves under his care.” A part 
of the Church, claiming to be the majority, 
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rejected this decision, and continued from 
this time through many years a separate 
organization. 
ted to Mr. Cogswell, he retained for near- 


The charge, thus commit- 


ly 27 years, approving himself to the con- 
sciences of good men in his difficult posi- 
tion. 
dismission, Nov. 5, 1774, are not clearly 


The circumstance which led to his 


understood, though it may have been con- 
nected with the division of the parish by 
the formation of Westminster Society. 
From Canterbury Mr. Cogswell re- 
moved to Scotland, a parish in the neigh- 
boring town of Windham, where he was 
installed Feb. 16, 1772. 
over 32 years, until, in December, 1804, 


Here he labored 


the infirmities of age having unfitted him 
for longer toil, he removed to the house 
of his son, Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell, a 
distinguished physiciai of Hartford, where 


he died Jan. 2, 1807, nearly 87 years of 


age. A funeral sermon by Dr. N. Strong, 
describes him as “ learned, social, benev- 
olent, submissive.” 

Dr. Cogswell published six sermons on 
various occasions. He married (1) Alice 
Fitch, of Canterbury, April 24, 1745,— 


(2) Mrs. Martha Devotion, the widow of 


his predecessor in Scotland, and (3) Wid- 
ow Irena Hebard, May 5, 1797. By bis 
first wife he had five children, all of 
whom died in youth, except the one al- 
ready mentioned. 

Rev. SoLoMON MorGaAn was born at 
Groton, and baptized March 24, 1745, the 
son of Dea. Solomon and Mary (Wal- 
He had probably only 


an ordinary English education. In March, 


worth) Morgan. 


1772, he was called to settlement by a 
newly formed Church in Nazareth Soci- 
ety, Voluntown, to whom he had been 
preaching, and was accordingly ordained 
April 15, 1772. 
mained until dismissed, at his repeated 


In this charge he re- 


desire, Feb. 26, 1782, “the people being 
grieved at their loss.” Mr. Morgan sup- 
plied the church of Plainfield and Canter- 
bury by turns in the years 1782-3, and 
in both places received some advance 


toward settlement. He was finally in- 
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stalled at Canterbury, Sept. 30, 1784, and 
in this office did the work of a healer, 
being partially successful in an attempt 
to re-unite the Separatists to the Old 
Church. 
selves aloof from such a union, employed 


Even those who held them- 
him to preach in their house of worship a 
part of the time. Troubles arose, howev- 
er, in his own parish, from the efforts of 
some to introduce heretical preachers, in 
consequence of which Mr. Morgan was 
He was once 
the 
Church in North Canaan, where he died 
Sept. 3, 1804, aged 60. While in this 
last charge, he spent nine weeks during 
the winter of 1802-3 


dismissed in March, 1797. 


more settled, June 6, 1798, over 


in North-western 
Tradition re- 
ports him a tall, awkward man, of deficient 
learning, but good natural abilities. 

He married (1) Eunice, daughter of 
Park Avery, and (2) Wid. —— Haskell, 
the mother of the late Pres. Haskell of 
the University of Vermont. He had some 
nine children, whose history has not been 


Vermont as a missionary. 


followed successfully to any great degree. 

Rev. GeEorGE LEONARD was born in 
Middleborough, Ms., April 6, 1783, the 
son of Elkanah and Sarah Leonard. He 
studied with Rev. Daniel Gurney of’ his 
native town,—entered Brown University 
in 1801, but removed to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1805, and 
He studied Theol- 
ogy with Rev. Dr. Perkins of West Hart- 
ford, was called to settle in Canterbury, 
Nov. 1807, and was ordained Feb. 3, 
1808. Some dissatisfaction was felt by 
part of the Church with what they es- 
teemed the Arminianism of Mr. Leonard, 
and this fact probably conspired with his 
ill health to lead him to seek a dismission, 
which took place Aug. 29,1810. After 
this he preached for short periods in vari- 
ous places in Massachusetts, but in 1817 
was ordained Deacon in the Episcopal 
Church, and in June, 1818, was admitted 
Priest by Bishop Griswold at Marblehead, 
Mass. He then took charge of Trinity 
Church, Cornish, N.H., and St. Paul’s, 


was A. M. in course. 
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Windsor, Vt., and continued Rector of 
both parishes till his death. This took 


place June 28, 1834, at the house of a 


sister in Salisbury, N. H., while he was 
journeying for his health. He was buried 
near where he died. An obituary notice 
describes him as “the disinterested and 
judicious councillor, the open-hearted and 
honest man, and the sincere Christian.” 

He published an Election Sermon in 
1808, and several others. 

He 1832, Mary D. 
Chase, of Cornish, N. H., who survived 


married Nov. 6, 


him without children. 

Rev. AsA M&recu was born in Boston, 
April 20, 1775, the son of Thomas Meech. 
He was not educated at College, but in 
1807 received an honorary degree from 
Brown University. [He was approved as 
a candidate by New London Co. Asso- 
ciation, May, 1799, and ordained at North 
Bridgewater, Ms., Ovt. 15, 1800, as col- 
league pastor with Rev. John Porter. 
His ministry here was brought to a close 
in 1811 by some unpleasant differences 
among the people. He was installed in 
Canterbury, Oct. 28, 1812, and here con- 
tinued till the spring of 1822, preaching 
his farewell sermon on the 5th of May. 
His ministry here was useful not only by 
increasing the number of the Church, but 
by establishing its faith and order, then 
threatened by enemies within and without 
the parish. Towards the close of his pas- 
torate, however, a feeling of personal op- 
position arose, which rendered his remo- 
val expedient. He emigrated to Canada, 
where he purchased a large farm near 
Hull, and employed himself thenceforth in 
its cultivation, preaching at the same time 
as opportunits offered. He 
there Feb, 22. 1849, at the age of 74. 

He published three sermons, one of which 


Wis died 


was that preached on leaving Canterbury. 

He married (1) Mary De Witt, of Nor- 
wich, April 29, 1802 ; (2) Maria De Witt, 
Nov. 1809; (3) Margaret Dockstader, 
Nov. 7, 1822, and had by these three 
wives twenty-one children, of whom the 


survivors live in Canada. 
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Rev. Tuomas JEwWETT MuRDOCK was 
born at Norwich, Vt., Nov. 27, 1790, the 
son of Col. Constant and Sarah (Jewett) 
Murdock. He graduated D. C. 1812, 
and was A. M. in course,—remained a 
Tutor in his Alma Mater from 1813 to 
1816,—closed a theological course at An- 
dover in 1818,-—was ordained at Portland, 
Me., Sept. 29, 1819, colleague pastor with 
Rev. the Chapel 
Church, now dissolved. Having been 
dismissed thence March 21, 1821, he was 
Nov. 20, 1822, 
his death. This 


atter 


Elijah Kellogg in 


installed at Canterbury 
and here remained till 

15, 1826, 
and distressing illness, and amid the great 


occurred Dee. an acute 
grief of his parishioners and brethren in 
the ministry. [He was buried among his 
people, and a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Levi Nelson from Acts xx: 38,—* Sor- 
rowing most of all.” &e. 

He married (1) Alice Amelia Adams, 
daughter of Prot. Adams of Dartmouth 
College; (2) Lucia K., daughter of Hon. 
Thos. Thompson; (3) Frances Jacobs 
Farrand, who after his death married 
John A. Richardson, Esq., of Durham, 
N. H. By his second wife he had one 
daughter, since married and dead. 

Mr. Murdock is reported by all who 
knew him to have been one of God’s no- 
blest sons,—**.a model of a man, a scholar, 
a Christian and a Minister.” 

Rev. James RipLeY WHEELOCK was 
born at Hanover, N. H., 1770, the son of 
James Wheelock, Esq., youngest child of 
Pres. Eleazar Wheelock,—graduated D.C. 
1807,—studied law and established him- 
self in its practice at Royalton, Vt.; but 
changing his views, studied Theolovy with 
Rev. Dr. Merrill, of Middlebury, Vt., and 
was ordained pastor in Newport, N. H., 
Dec. 2, 1818, from which charge he was 
dismissed Feb. 21, 1823. He was next 
installed at Lancaster, N. H., Jan. 28, 
1824, but was dismissed thence in Jan. 
1825. After preaching awhile in Nor- 
wich, Vt., he was settled at Canterbury, 
Dec. 20, 1827, amid some opposition, 
which caused his dismission April 8, 1829. 
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His next field of labor was Indiana, 


1836 with 
health much impaired and bereaved of 


whence he returned about 
three children. He was again settled in 
Barre, Vt., Sept. 20, 1838, but in 1839 
obtained a dismission in consequence of 
his wife’s death and his own 
condition. 
though he preached for a year or two 


shattered 
He was never again settled, 


longer in various places in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 
up all hope of prosecuting ministerial la- 
bor, he retired to Milton, Ms. in the fall 
of 1841. Feeling himself better in No- 
vember, he went to Boston with the hope 


At length having given 


of maintaining himself by writing, but 
was immediately prostrated and died Nov. 
26, 1841, at the Pearl St. House, Boston, 
—‘ happy to leave a world, to him so full 
of sorrow.” 

Mr. Wheelock married (1) Feb. 10, 
1819, a daughter of Dr. Wm. Bass, and 
(2) about 1839. His second 
marriage proved unfortunate through some 








want of adaptation in the parties, and led 
Mr. Wheelock to the adoption of some 
peculiar views on the subjects of marriage 
and divorce, which he is believed to have 
published in tract form. Some children 
by his first wife survived him. He left 
behind him the reputation of a faithful 
and earnest preacher. 

Rev. Dennis PLATT was born Sept. 
26, 1800, in Danbury (Bethel Society,) 
ason of Ebenezer Platt——graduated Y. 
C. 1824,—taught a Female Seminary in 
New London,—studied Theology with 
Rev. Edward W. Hooker, and at Yale 
Theol. Seminary ;—began preaching in 


1828 as a missionary in the village of 
Willimantic, in 
ganized a Church and secured the erec- 


Windham, where he or- 


tion of a meeting-house,—was ordained 
an Evangelist at North Coventry in the 





spring of 1829,—removed to Canterbury 
in Jan. 1830, and was installed March 31. 


Here a powerful awakening greatly en- 
larged the Church, but stirred some oppo- 
sition, which led to Mr. Platt’s dismission, 
Jan. 1, 1833. 


After preaching awhile in 
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Granby and in Greenville (Norwich) Mr. 
Platt removed to Homer, N. Y., where he 
was installed pastor, March 12, 1834. 
Dismissed thence Sept. 1842, he was 
again installed at Manlius, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
1842. 
was for a time Editor of the Religious Re- 
corder at Syracuse; but in Sept. 1846 re- 
moved to Binghampton, where he was 


Dismissed again May 1845, he 


pastor of the Cong. Church until the win- 
ter of 1853. Since that time he has been 
chiefly employed on behalf of the Society 
for Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion, residing at South Norwalk, Ct. 

Mr. Platt married Caroline, daughter 
of Jabez Dwight, of New Haven, and has 
had five children, of whom two survive. 

He has issued a Tract on Baptism and 
articles in periodicals. 

Rev. CHARLES JARVIS WARREN was 
born in Boston, Ms., Aug. 3, 1796,—spent 
his earlier life at Sutton,—studied under 
Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Taunton,—graduated 
B. U. 1826,—studied Theology with Mr. 
Cobb, and was ordained pastor of the 
First Church in Attleboro’, Ms., Feb. 28, 
1828. Dismissed thence July 8, 1830, he 
supplied awhile in Plymouth, then was 
settled in South Weymouth, Ms., Jan. 1, 
1833. 
was dismissed, and opened a school in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was installed at 
Wethersfield, July 1, 1835, as colleague 


In the following year, Aug. 13, he 


with Rev. Dr. Tenney, and dismissed Feb. 
1, 1837,—next was installed at Canter- 
bury, Sept. 13, 1837, and dismissed April 
1, 1840, to become an Agent of the Am. 
Temperance Union. 

Since this time he has been constantly 
engaged in some department of the Tem- 
perance work, holding of late an appoint- 
ment in the Police Department of the 
City of New York. He has published 
several pamphlets, mostly on Free Ma- 
sonry and Temperance. 

Mr. Warren is married and has children! 

Rev. WaLttTer CLARKE was born at 
Farmington ; graduated Y. C. 1837; 
taught for a while in Waterbury, and in 
1 See Hist. of Mendon Association by Rev. M. Blake. 
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Mobile, Ala.; was ordained pastor at 
Canterbury, May 18, 1842, and dismissed 
May 23, 1845, to take charge of the South 
Church in Hartford, where he was in- 
stalled June 4, 1845. He was dismissed 
thence in the spring of 1854 to take 
charge of the Mercer St. Church, New 
York city, where he is now pastor. He 
received the Doctorate of Divinity at 
Williams College in 1855. 

He married (1) Mary Ann Clark of 
Waterbury in 1839, and (2) Elizabeth G. 
Terry, daughter of Hon. Seth Terry, of 
Hartford, in 1850. He has one son liv- 
ing,—has published various sermons. 

Rev. Ropert Corr LEARNED was 
born at New London ; graduated Y. C. 
1837; studied Theology at New Haven 
and Andover; was ordained pastor at 
Twinsburg, Summit Co., O., Sept. 23, 
1843, and dismissed May, 1846; was in- 
stalled at Canterbury, Dec. 22, 1847, and 
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dismissed Nov. 3, 1858 ; installed at Ber- 
lin pastor of the Second Church, Dee. 1, 
1858. He married in 1848 Sarah B. 
Whitney of Northampton, Ms., and has 
four children. 

Rev. CHARLES PAYSON GROSVENOR 
was born at Pomfret, son of Payson and 
Prudence (Gray) Grosvenor ; graduated 
Y. C. 1827; served in Illinois as Sunday 
School Missionary ; was ordained pastor 
at Waterford, Ms. in 1834, where he re- 
mained 1} years, then supplied at Kings- 
ton, R. I. 2} years,—then was pastor at 
Scituate, Rh. I, 9} years,—then supply at 
Rehoboth, Ms., 9 years,—then at Stone- 
ham, Ms., 14 years, and was installed at 
Canterbury, March 9, 1859. He has been 
married three times; (1) to Cornelia Ma- 
thewson, (2) to Hannah Wells, (3) to 
Elizabeth (Harrison) wid. of Rev. Lewis 
Foster ;_ has three children living. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MORTUARY 


STATISTICS 


OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, DURING THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS.1 


So far as can be ascertained, 418 deaths 
have occurred among those who have been 
connected with the Seminary; which is a 
fraction over twenty per cent. of the 
whole number. About three-quarters of 
these were born in New England; while 
scarcely more than one-third are buried 
here. Their graves are found on all the 
four continents of the earth, and on many 
of her islands. The six New England 
States contain 174 ; New York, 27 ; Ohio, 
16; South Carolina, Indiana, and Illinois, 
7 each; Virginia, 6; New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and Louisiana, 5 each; Pennsylva- 
nia, Georgia, Michigan, Iowa and Ten- 
nessee, have each 4; North Carolina, 3; 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Mis- 
sissippi, 2 each ; Alabama, Texas, Minne- 
sota, and the District of Columbia, each 





1 The ‘‘ Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Founding of the Seminary,” contains most 
of these statistics, but not the accompanying table 
from which many of them are deduced. Other de- 
ductions of equal interest can easily be obtained. 
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have 1; 4 sleep in the Indian Territory, 
2 in Canada, and 1 in Nova Scotia. On 
the Continent of Asia, scattered through 
various countries and kingdoms, are 17; 
in Africa, 6 ; in different parts of Europe, 
6; on the islands of the ocean, 10; and 4 
are buried in the deep. The burial places 
of the remaining 74 cannot be certainly 
determined from any obituary notice that 
has yet come to hand; though it is pre- 
sumed that the committee to whom this 
general department has been given in 
charge, will be able, in due time, to sup- 
ply the deficient information. 

The departed were variously occupied 
in important posts when called to their 
rest. Besides the pastoral office, in which 
most of them were laboring, 38 were con- 
nected with the different Educational de- 
partments, as presidents of colleges, pro- 
fessors in literary or theological institu- 
tions, preceptors of academies, and teach- 
ers of public or private schools; 36 were 
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missionaries to the heathen; 13 were sec- 
retaries or agents of benevolent societies ; 
3 were editors of religious periodicals, and 
3 were physicians. 

The following Life-Table explains it- 
self. The difference between pupils in 
the second column and alumni in the 
seventh, is this ;—“ pupils” embrace all 


who entered a class; “ alumni” only those 
who graduated. 
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The facts and deductions here given, 
have respect only to the Alumni, number- 
ing 288 in all. The average number of 
years which these 288 had reached on 
leaving the Seminary, was 25. This ascer- 
tained fact, together with the date of each 
one’s death, affords the means of calcu- 
lating the probable length of ministerial 
life, —or, at least, of determining the prox- 
imate number in each graduating class 
whose ministry (supposing it to continue 
through life) will measure any particular 
period of time, up to fifty years. 

During the first decade, or period of ten 
years, the number of graduates was 179, 
of which 83, or 46 per cent., still remain. 
During the second decade 273 were grad- 
uated, and 182, or 67 per cent., now sur- 
vive. In the third decade the graduates 
were 313, of which 265, or 85 per cent., 
are living yet. During the fourth decade 
275 left the Seminary, and 232, or 85 per 
cent., remain. During the fifth and last 
decade, the number of graduates, includ- 
ing the present graduating class, has been 
250, of whom 240, or 96 per cent., survive. 
The whole number of graduates during 
the half century, is 1290, of which 1002, 
or nearly 78 per cent., are still living. 

The table, together with the foregoing 
deductions, furnishes a reasonable proba- 
bility, that 96 graduates out of every 100, 
will have 5 years to spend in their Mas- 
ter’s Vineyard ; that 85 out of each 100 
will have 15 years; that 82 will have 25 
years ; that 64 will be continued 35 years; 
that 34 will reach 45 years; and that 25 
out of the hundred will be permitted to 
preach a Semi-centennial discourse. Or, 
to vary the form of this statement, sup- 
posing the classes in the future to equal 
those in the past—which have averaged 
about 25 graduates—each class, at the end 
of five years from graduation, may be ex- 
pected to number 24 members ; at the end 
of 15 years, 22 members; at the end of 25 
years, 21 members; at the end of 385 
years, 17 members; at the end of 45 years, 
11 members; and at the close of a half 
century, 5 or 6 members. 
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THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND THE 
NEW SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY REV. J. 8S. CLARK, D.D. 


Low murmurs of discontent with the 
proceedings of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society had been issuing from 
Presbytery, Synod and General Assem- 
bly for several years, when, at their last 
meeting in Wilmington, Del., discontent 
broke out in open censure, and led to 
decisive action. A “ Commission” was 
raised, embracing ten of their most influ- 
ential ministers and laymen, to investigate 
the matter and make report. ‘The reason 
for this extraordinary step, as set forth in 
the vague preambulary, “ Whereas com- 
plaints have been made to the General 
Assembly from year to year,” &c., does 
not account for the intense earnestness 
with which the subject was taken up and 
carried through a two days’ discussion to 
the above named issue. But an attentive 
observer might have perceived that every 
speaker had his eye on a particular case 
of recent and extraordinary injustice (so 
deemed) wherein the feeble churches of 
a whole Presbytery were refused aid by 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
and on grounds which were likely to 
involve others in a similar ‘fate, unless 
something could be speedily done to pre- 
vent it. The Alton Presbytery—this was 
the case—preferring to expend their own 
home missionary funds in forwarding the 
interests of their own denomination, had 
ceased to codperate with the National 
Society on the common field ; and for that 
reason were denied a share in the com- 
mon Treasury. Whatmade the injustice 
of such denial seem the more glaring, was 
the fact (so asserted by several intelli- 
gent speakers) that the American Home 
Missionary Society “is the creation of” 
the New School Presbyterian “ Church ;” 
or, as one expressed it, “the creature of 


the Assembly,” designed to be “ our em- 
ployee,” and “ fulfill our behests;” but 
instead of being and doing just this and 
nothing more nor less, they—the Society, 
through their Executive Committee— 
have gone to framing rules and regula- 
tions of their own, grievously oppressive 
to the interests of Presbyterianism, of 
which the following were produced as 
specimens :— 

“1st. That the missionaries laboring 
within the bounds of an auxiliary or ec« 
clesiastical body, be commissioned by this 
Society, and be governed in their labors 
by its principles. 

“2d. That the funds raised on the 
field be applied to cancel the pledges 
contained in the commissions, and be ac- 
knowledged by the Society as contribu- 
ted to its Treasury. 

“3d. That the churches on the field 
coéperate cordially with the Society in 
the raising of funds, and contribute year- 
ly to its Treasury, according to the full 
measure of their ability.” * 

The application of these rules and 
principles, it was conclusively shown, bore 
hard on the Alton Presbytery, which, 
though needy, was nevertheless allowed 
to take nothing from a Treasury into 
which it would put nothing; and equally 
hard must it be in many other portions of 
the West, where there is so much yet to 
be done in discharging that paramount 
duty of providing for their own denomi- 








1In a correspond opened bet the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Alton Presbytery, a copy of 
these rules had been sent to that body, prefaced by 
the statement that “the following principles govern 
the Society, in co-operating with all auxiliary and 
ecclesiastical bodies,” and that the Executive Com- 
mittee “‘ will be happy to co-operate with the Pres- 
bytery of Alton on the same terms.”” See Home Mis- 
sionary for July. 
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national wants, by occupying the ground 
‘‘in advance of all others.” 

These things duly considered and dis- 
cussed, judgment was rendered in the 
words following, viz :— 

“ The General Assembly can never ap- 
prove of these resolutions, if they are to 
be interpreted as, 

“1. Denying the right of our Presbyte- 
ries, in our present relations tothe Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, to appoint, 
solely on their own authority, one or 
more exploring missionaries within their 
bounds; or as, 

“2. Asserting it as a suflicient reason 
why the Society should withhold aid 
from the feeble churches of a Presbytery, 
that other churches of such Presbytery 
contribute the whole, or a portion of their 
Home Missionary funds elsewhere than 
to the Treasury of that Society.” 

The foregoing is believed to be—it 
certainly is intended to be—a truthful ré- 
sumé of what was said and done on this 
important subject in those two memorable 
days of May 27 and 28, 1859, by the 
“ General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” 
And the apparent sincerity of grief, as of 
an injured party, which actuated the 
speakers, and the evident heartiness with 
which each step was taken by the united 
Assembly toward determined redress, 
“ would strike a stranger” as amounting 
almost to a demonstration of wrong-doing 
on the one side, and of injured innocence 
on the other. The mere report of those 
sayings and doings scattered over the face 
of the earth, as they have been by hun- 
dreds of presses, in millions of sheets, has 
left, on innumerable minds, the impres- 
sion that in some way or other—to what 
extent may not be very clear—this once 
noble, right-principled and pure-hearted 
Institution, either of its own accord, or 
stirred up by its Congregational constit- 
uency, has swerved from its original prin- 
ciples, and stands chargeable with dere- 
liction in practice. 


But what are the racts, which, in 
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spite of all existing bias on either side, 
will at length get a permanent record on 
the pages of history ? Some of them have 
become history already. 

In order to understand the nature and 
spirit of that codperative alliance into 
which Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists entered in organizing the American 
Home Missionary Society, we must for- 
get all our present bickerings, and sum- 
mon around us the reminiscences of a 
past age, when the two denominations 
were essentially one, not only in Chris- 
tian doctrine, but in ecclesiastical and 
ministerial fellowship. The Congrega- 
tionalists, it is well known, were the first 
to get footing on these shores. And what- 
ever expulsive airs they assumed towards 
other sects, they never molested the 
Presbyterians. There is no historic re- 
cord, no remembered instance, of opposi- 
tion on their part to the gathering of 
a Presbyterian Church whenever and 
wherever members of that communion 
were found desirous of doing so; but re- 
cords without number are at hand, show- 
ing a cheerful consent. As early as 
1640 a band of Presbyterians wrote from 
Scotland “to know whether they might 
be freely suffered to exercise their Pres- 
byterial government amongst us, and it 
was answered aflirmatively, they might.” 
(Winslow in Young, 405.) From that 
time onward, “Heads of Agreement,” 
“ Plans of Union,” and codperative alli- 
ances mark the way-side along which the 
two have travelled together, mutually 
“endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” ‘True, our 
fathers were tenaciously attached to their 
own church polity,— more so than the 
bulk of their descendants are at the pres- 
ent time, and defended it from encroach- 
ments with more warmth of zeal. Even 
those Scotch brethren, to whom such a 
ready welcome was extended, were told 
“not to expect that we should provide 
them ministers ; but getting such them- 
selves, they might exercise their Presby- 
terial government at their liberty, walk- 
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ing peaceably towards us, as we trusted 
we should towards them.” And when, as 
Winthrop informs us (Vol. IL.,137,) a 
discussion arose in a Convention of minis- 
ters and magistrates in 1643, about “ the 
Presbyterial way,” which was “ concluded 
against” in that body, it was simply a 
conclusion not to change their own way, 
at the request of the “ Newbury minis- 
ters.” And among the many sharp say- 
ings of John Wise, in his “ Churches’ 
Quarrel Espoused,” nothing is said against 
Presbyterians holding their own polity; 
but only against Congregationalists giving 
up theirs. Even this last point was virtu- 
ally surrendered by both denominations 
when the “ Plan of Union between Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in the 
new settlements,” was adopted in 1801. 
According to that plan a Congregational 
church settling a Presbyterian minister, 
or a Presbyterian church settling a Con- 
gregational minister, might still “ conduct 
their discipline” according to their own 
ecclesiastical principles; and in case the 
church were of a mixed character—part- 
ly Presbyterian and partly Congregation- 
al—they might “choose a standing com- 
mittee from the communicants of said 
church,” to issue all cases of discipline 
without consulting any body else, but al- 
lowing the condemned member to appeal, 
if he was a Presbyterian, to the pres- 
bytery,—if a Congregationalist, to the 
Church.” 

Such were the relations subsisting be- 
tween the two, when, on the 12th of May, 
1826, a purely voluntary association was 
formed by individuals from both these 
denominations, with some others, who, in 
their organized capacity, called them- 
selves Toe AMERICAN Home Mission- 
ARY Society. From the wording of the 
Constitution which they adopted as the 
basis of their union, no one could certainly 
infer that such a thing had ever been 
invented, as a Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional Church—much less that this new- 
formed Society was any part of the eccle- 
siastical mechanism of either. Nor does 
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a closer inspection of the circumstances 
and details, the antecedents, accompani- 
ments and consequents of this creative 
act, yield the least additional evidence of 
a Presbyterial creation. The only refer- 
ence made to denominations throughout 
the whole proceeding is found in the pub- 
lished call for a Convention to organize 
the Society, wherein “ the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed de- 
nominations” are announced as “ prepared 
to unite in one concentrated and intense 
effort to build up the wastes of our com- 
mon country.” This language, while it 
contradicts the idea of a Society formed 
under the auspices of any one denomina- 
tion, directly and emphatically asserts the 
codperative agency of at least three such 
bodies in forming it. 

What, then, becomes of the claim, set 
up by the General Assembly, to control 
the American Home Missionary Society ? 
—a claim founded in the right of creation ! 
There is none. There never was any. 
It was indeed obliquely hinted at Wil- 
mington, in the Report of the Standing 
Committee on Church Extension, that 
some time after the Presbyterians had put 
forth the creative act, and given the So- 
ciety a being—we are not told precisely 
how long after—* others were received as 
partners.” Their words are these, and 
very remarkable words they are ;—“ That 
Society is the creation of our Church, 
originally organized in the bounds and by 
the members of our Church ; and its origin 
and the capital of various kinds it has 
accumulated make it impossible, as a mat- 
ter of feeling, and of interest, and of jus- 
tice, that we should abandon it to those 
whom we have received as partners in it.” 
Just here and now, it is enough to know 
that a partnership was actually formed, no 
matter when or where, or how it was 
brought about. Presbyterians do concede, 
then, that Congregationalists became 
“partners” with them in the work of 
Home Missions. But do they believe that 
such a thing would have been possible, on 
terms which the Alton Presbytery now 


> 
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ask, and which the General Assembly 
have endorsed ? ; 

Let us imagine a scene at the forming 
of this partnership. Something like it 
must have occurred, if things proceeded 
after the fashion here set forth. The 
Presbyterian “ Church,” or “ Assembly,” 
or “ members,”—whichever it was that 
created the Home Missionary Society— 
are at length ready to receive the Congre- 
gationalists into codperation with them in 
the work of Home Missions; and they 
propose these terms, among others, viz: 
ist, “The Executive Committee shall 
appoint missionaries and instruct them as 
to the field and manner of their labors,” 
(see Constitution of the A. H. M. S., arti- 
cle 4,) except such as “ our Presbyteries” 
may choose “ to appoint, solely on their 
own authority,” as “exploring missiona- 
ries within their own bounds.” (See 


Minutes of last Gen. Assembly.) 2d,“ The 
Executive Committee shall have the dis- 
posal of the funds,” provided that, when 


the able churches of a Presbytery, desirous 
of planting Presbyterian churches “ in 
advance of all others,” shall “ contribute 
the whole, or a portion, of their Home 
Missionary funds elsewhere than to the 
Treasury of this Society,” the Committee 
shall not refuse the feeble churches of 
such Presbytery, already planted, an 
equal share with those of other Presby- 
teries or denominations who have con- 
tributed the whole of theirs into the com- 
mon Treasury; and anything contrary to 
these principles of codperation, “ we can 
never approve.” (See Constitution and 
Minutes as above.) ! 

1 It ought, in justice, to be stated that the delegates 
from the General Assembly to several of the New 
England General Associations, disavowed, in the 
name of their Church, any intention to use their own 
funds for denominational purposes, and then draw 
an equal share with others from the common Treasu- 
ry; protesting that no such thing had been attempt- 
ed, and repelling the imputation with scorn. But 
while we admit the sincerity of this protest, and feel 
bound to believe that the demands of the Alton Pres- 
bytery seem to them perfectly fair and even-handed, 
as a part of the co-operative system, we are compelled 
to add, that, as we view the subject, a more remar- 


kable instance of hallucination has not occurred 
since the days of Don Quixote. 
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Now, is it to be believed by any sane 
person, that a co-partnership on such 
terms was a possible thing? If, to relieve 
the absurdity of this proposal, it had been 
said to the Congregationalists then, as is 
sometimes said now, ‘ You may have the 
same liberty;’ the answer would have 
been, as it still is, ‘ We want no such lib- 
erty” Why multiply occasions of strife 
between us? Such an entangling alliance, 
instead of promoting friendly codperation, 
will prevent it, and make enemies of 
friends. And even were it otherwise, 
why form a Society, or appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee to administer affairs which 
the youngest clerk in a counting-room 
could administer as well? Should it be 
understood that each denomination was 
at liberty to contribute to its own exten- 
sion, some small contributions might 
chance to stray into the common Treas- 
ury at first, which would need to be dis- 
bursed by the rule of “ Simple Division,” 
—a light labor and ever growing less. 

These are some of the aspects which 
the subject assumes, even when we accept 
the Presbyterian theory of codperative 
Home Missions, and attempt to follow it 
out in practice. Only admit the exist- 
ence of any such partnership in the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society as common 
sense can believe possible, even supposing 
Congregationalists to have had nothing to 
do in bringing it about but just to stand at 
the door and be “ received as partners ;” 
and how it sounds to hear Presbyterians 
talk of such a Society as formed to “ fulfill 
their behests!” And it sounds still worse 
if, in place of this fanciful theory, we put 
the real facts, as “ known and read of all 
men,” outside of the last General Assem- 
bly. When heard by a Congregationalist, 
it can hardly fail to provoke resentment 
or ridicule, according to the serious or 
comic turn of his mind. 

The simple facts about the origin of the 
American Home Missionary Society, in a 
few words, are these. Domestic Mission- 
ary Societies had sprung up all over New 
England, and in the State of New York, 
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and were each sending forth laborers, as 
their means would allow, when, on the 
30th of September, 1825, the idea of a 
National Society occurred to some one in 
a meeting of several gentlemen “ from 
various parts of the United States” at Dr. 
Wisner’s study, in Boston, the day after 
they had been ordaining a number of An- 
dover students to the Home Missionary 
work, in the service of the United Domes- 
tic Missionary Society of New York. That 
Society, being neither ecclesiastical nor 
denominational, but a voluntary organiza- 
tion of individuals from several commu- 
nions were disposed to have some of their 
missionaries ordained Congregationally, 
and sent two of their Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Bruen and Cox, to assist in that 
service, at Boston. It was apparently a 
matter of indifference, which way they 
were ordained ; nor is it likely that one in 
a hundred of our Boston folks knew or 
cared whether they were going to labor 
in connection with Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, or Dutch Reformed churches. 
It was in just this catholic spirit, after 
uniting in such a Christian act, that “ the 
desirableness and expediency of forming 
a National Domestic Missionary Society ” 
was first conceived, and a Committee 
appointed, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Por- 
ter and Edwards, of Andover, and Tay- 
lor, of New Haven, Ct., “to make inquiries 
in relation to the subject, and if they 
should deem it advisable, invite a meeting 
of gentlemen friendly to the object, in 
Boston, sometime in the month of January 
ensuing.” 

That second meeting was accordingly 
held at the house of Henry Homes, Esq., 
and the resolution unanimously passed, 
that it was, in their view, expedient to 
attempt the formation of such a Society,— 
among many other weighty reasons, be- 
cause of “the tendency it will have to 
produce among the friends of evangelical 
religion in the United States greater union 
of feeling and exertion.” Having settled 
a few general principles, as the basis of 
such an organization, and agreed upon a 
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Constitution to be proposed—almost pre- 
cisely the same principles and constitution 
with those which were subsequently 
adopted, and are still retained—the ques- 
tion arose as to the best way of proceed- 
ing to organize the Society. And here 
the reader will be interested to know upon 
whom Providence devolved the settle- 
ment of these weighty questions—into 
whose hands it was given to shape this 
forth-coming organization, which the late 
General Assembly were told was origi- 
nally their “ employee,” but “ has become 
the employee of another denomination.” 
We happen to have their names. This 
second meeting, in which these grave mat- 
ters were proceeding to their momentous 
issue, as above mentioned, consisted of 
Pres. W. Allen, of Maine; Rev. N. Lord, 
of New Hampshire; Rev. S. Whittlesey, 
of Connecticut; Rev. Messrs. B. Emer- 
son, E. Cornelius, L. Woods, E. Porter, J. 
Edwards, W. Fay, S. E. Dwight, B. Wis- 
ner, J. Codman, and S. Osgood, of Mas- 
sachusetts—thirteen in all, and all Con- 
gregationalists! Letters from several 
absent gentlemen were read, strongly com- 
mending the general object; and on the 
next morning, after all the business had 
been disposed of, Rev. Messrs. Peters, 
Bruen and Falconer, of New York, a dep- 
utation from the Executive Committee of 
the United Domestic Missionary Society, 
arrived, having been delayed by the state 
of the roads, and gave their “ unqualified 
approbation ” to all that had been done- 
And what had been done? Instead of 
calling a National Convention through a 
Committee of their own, to form a Society 
independent of all existing institutions, 
and invite. the others to become auxiliary ; 
or instead of selecting the Connecticut, or 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society for 
a nucleus around which the others should 
crystallize, these thirteen Congregational- 
ists had decided to ask the Executive 
Committee of the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of New York—full twenty 
years younger than either of the others, 
but more favorably located for the work 
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in hand—to call a Convention at New 
York, in the following May, to forma Na- 
tional Society, by a reconstruction of that, 
“ should no especial reasons occur to ren- 
der such a measure inexpedient.” For- 
getful alike of sectional and denomina- 
tional interests, and mindful only of the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom, by their 


Christian catholicity they gave to their’ 


Presbyterian brethren all the pretext they 
have for claiming priority of action, or 
preéminence of control, in the affairs of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
But let us follow this process one step 
farther. The Executive Committee of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society were 
easily persuaded to do as advised. They 
issued their circular. ‘They called a Con- 
vention. It numbered one hundred and 
thirty-two names, connected with four 
denominations, and was gathered from 
thirteen States. President Day, of New 
Haven, a Congregationalist, presided. 
Of the two Secretaries, one was Presby- 
terian, and the other Dutch Reformed. 
The Constitution previously drawn up by 
thirteen Congregationalists, and approved 
by a deputation from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Domestic Missionary 
Society, was submitted, and adopted, and 
then it was recommended to that body to 
accept the same, “ and become the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society,”—which 
was accordingly done, as before said, May 
12, 1826. Thus much is indisputable ; or, 
if called in question, can be proved by a 
reference to the Fourth Report of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society. But 
how it was that, by so doing, the Society 
became ‘‘ the creation of the Presbyterian 
Church,” as affirmed in the late Report 
on Church Extension; or “ was formed 
and nursed to maturity among Presbyte- 
rians before our Congregational brethren 
had anything of importance to do with it,” 
as that part of the Report was explained 
by Dr. Stearns, of Newark, does not ap- 
pear so evident. It is not probable that 
one in a thousand, except New School 
Presbyterians, will be able to fetch such a 
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conclusion from such data. In fact, it is 
but lately that they have discovered how 
to do it themselves. During the whole of 
that sharp controversy between the Old and 
New Schools, which resulted in the excis- 
ion of the latter, nothing was known of 
this Presbyterian origin of the American 
Home Missionary Society, or it certainly 
would have stood higher and fared better 
with the dominant party, who, whatever 
sins were laid to their charge, were never 
charged with denominational indifference. 
They would have kept the Society in 
their possession, and continued to use it as 
their “ employee,” had they known that 
But they had no 

“Tt is not an 


it was “ their creation.” 
idea of any such thing. 
ecclesiastical, but a civil Institution,” they 
said, and “ by interference and importu- 
nity it disturbs the peace, and injures the 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church.” 
[See Dr. Wilson’s pamphlet on the sub- 
ject.] This, it should be remembered, 
was before modern degeneracy had reached 
it; before a complaint was raised by the 
present complainers. 

But while in this one particular, viz., 
the Presbyterial “ creation” of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, there is 
an evident disagreement between the Old 
School of that day and the New of this, in 
several other particulars of great impor- 
tance they are found in fraternal sym- 
pathy. For proof of this, let any one read 
“ Judd’s History of the Division of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America;” especially chapter fifth, on 
the “ real grounds of the excision,” (pp. 
84-159 ;) and compare it with the doings 
of the last General Assembly, and the 
documents put forth since. He will per- 
ceive an astonishing similarity between 
the Old School notions then, and the New 
School notions now ; particularly in re- 
spect to Voluntary Societies, Assembly’s 


Boards, and Ecclesiasticism in general. 
And here we have the true secret of all 
the troubles which our New School breth- 
ren find with the policy and proceedings 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
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ciety. They look at the whole thing from 
another stand-point than that of former 
years. It is not the Society, but them- 
selves that have changed.’ The able ex- 
pounder of their principles to whom allu- 
sion has already been made, speaking of 
things as they were at the close of that 
conflict, says, “* Our principles lay us un- 
der obligation to do all in our power to 
give increased efficieney to Voluntary 
Societies for the spread of the Gospel and 
the conversion of the world. The unrea- 
sonable opposition to them on the part of 
our brethren, [of the Old School,] and 
their iron determination to exclude their 
operation from the Presbyterian Church, 
and bind all her members to contribute to 
Boards under Ecclesiastical control, was 
one of the chief causes of placing us in 
our present position. If there be any 
in our body who adopt their views of 
Ecclesiastical Boards, it certainly becomes 
them to pay a respectful deference to the 
opinions of those who differ from them, 


and especially of their fathers and breth- 
ren who have manfully and with great 
self-denial contended for the voluntary 
principle in labors for spreading the gospel 


at home and in foreign lands. Especially 
should we hold fast and defend that fea- 
ture of the voluntary principle which 
unites the labors, contributions and prayers 
of Christians of different names for the 
spread of their common faith, and pro- 
moting the glory of their common Father, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier? 

Noble sentiments, these—the offspring 


1 Since this sentence was written, Mr. A. W. 
Corey, a lay member of the Monticello Presbyterian 
Church, connected with the Alton Presbytery, in 
stating the reasons for his dissent from the action of 
that body relative to the American Home Missionary 
Society, says, ‘‘I discover no change in its (the So- 
ciety’s) principles or policy, and see no cause for 
complaint on the part of the Alton Presbytery that 
did not exist long before her numerous feeble church- 
es were organized and nurtured into existence by the 
liberality of the Mixsionary Society. It appears to 
me that the editor of the Home Missionary has hit 
the case exactly when he affirms that ‘ the Society 
has not changed, but the demands of the Presbytery 
have increased.’ ” 

® Judd’s History of the Division, &c., p. 221. 
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of Christian principle. It would not be 
possible to keep New England Congrega- 
tionalists from codperating with souls pos- 
sessed of such a catholic spirit. And they 
seem all the more noble when put in con- 
trast with sentiments then held by the 
other branch of that Church. Just before 
the separation was effected, a Circular 
came forth from a Committee of theirs, 
Dr. A. Greene, chairman, with the design 
of rousing the churches “ to a just sense of 
their danger and their duty,”—pleading 
for a more liberal patronaze of their own 
separate and sectarian efforts. ‘“ Our 
Education and Missionary Boards, there- 
fore, we repeat, must be sustained,” 
they said, ** must be promptly, and liber- 
ally, and efficiently patronized, or our 
Church is gone. We must take from 
others, [that is from the Voluntary and 
codperative Societies] so far as it is nec- 
essary, to give to these.” * 

Now take the following extract from 
a recent “ Statement of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee, to the Ministers, 
Ruling Elders, and Members of the Pres- 
byterian Church,” and see which of the 
above quotations it most nearly resembles. 
After adverting to the fact that this Church 
Extension Committee’s powers were so 
enlarged at the last meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as to embrace the explora- 
tion of Nebraska, California, Oregon, and 
all the lately settled regions this side, as 
also the supply of those feeble churches in 
the Alton and other Presbyteries, which 
the Society refuses to aid because the 
said Presbyteries refuse to contribute their 
Home Missionary funds into its Treasury ; 
they endorse the assertion of a Western 
periodical, that “ Everything now depends 
upon the Church Extension Committee,” 
and then proceed as follows:— Were 
there no other agency for Home Missions 
operating in our Church, our task would 
be comparatively easy. But the agencies 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety reach every Church in our connec- 





8 See Judd’s History, p. 150, and much more of the 
same sort on many other pages. 
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tion. That Society has, according to its 
official publication, twenty-three Secreta- 
ries and Agents, a part of the duty of all 
of whom it is to collect funds. 
circumstances,” i. e., with such a host of 


In these 


competitors—for this is the condensed 
idea—they cannot think of “ putting into 
the field less than three persons,” one at 
New York, one at Philadelphia, and one 
at Chicago, * to present this cause to the 
churches and gather funds during the 
ensuing year; and they name $30,000 as 
“ the least sum required for the work.” 
One must read the 
thouchtfuliy, to appreciate its calm, but 


whole document 


determined spirit of antagonism to the 
American Home Mis:ionary Society—an 
agency which has become not only worth- 
less for the purposes of “ our Church,” 
but positively hurtful. 
here about providing for + exceptional 


Nothing is said 


sases,” or “supplementing” that Society, as 
the Committee have heretofore been wont 
to speak when describing their functions. 
It is the New School Assembly's Boarp 
oF Domestic Missions—just such a 
thing as they fought agiinst less than 
twenty-five years azo,—when the Old 
School, in * their 
were treaing the Ilome Missionary So- 


iron determination,” 

ciety in precisely the way itis now treated 

by them, and for precisely the same rea- 
on 

The 

Utica, who came as delegate from that 


sons. 


Assembly to the General Association of 


at Pittsfield, 
made the most eloquent part of his speech 
left on the N. S. 
Church while fighting for us, and our 


Massachusetts, last June, 


out of the * scars” 
principles in the war of 1837. It wasa 
telling stroke, and for a moment we could 
imagine that they had not * right-about 
faced” and turned their arms against 
their allies. 
soon vanished as he proceeded to iterate 


But the pleasing illusion 


and endorse the absurd complaints of the 
Alton Presbytery, and, stranger still, to 
justify the complainers, on the ground 
that, asa voluntary Association of indi- 
viduals, they were subject to the rules of 
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the Society, but not as a Presbytery !—so 
that, under cover of this logic, whenever 
they desire to appropriate “ the whole or 
a portion of their Home Missionary funds” 
for sectarian uses, they have only to as- 
sume this latter shape while doing it, and 
the Soviety has nothing to say; alter 
which, by turning again, Proteus-like, into 
a voluntary Assoviation of individuals, 
they can claim for their feeble churches 
an equal share with others, and the So- 
ciety has no right to deny them! 

But perhaps the most remarkable and 
least defensible feature of this controversy 
of the New School Presbyterians with the 
American Home Missionary Society is the 
attempt to wring from their Lzecutive 
Committee concessions which they have it 
not in their power to grant, even Were 
consent of 
of copart- 
nership in the work of [lome Missions, as 


they so disposed, without the 
other parties. The principles 
we have seen, were mutually agreed upon 
It would 
not otherwise have been possible to form 


before the Society was formed. 


it. There was a mutual surrender, ex- 
press or implicd, of certain denomina- 
tional rights in the prosecution of this one 
common enterprise ; and a recognition of 
the awhority of a central Executive Com- 
nittee to “ have the disposal of the funds,” 
to appoint, commission, lovate and direct 
all the missionaries, with power also to 
“ereate such agency or agencies” for 
these or other purposes, as, in their view, 
“the interests of the institution may re- 
quire ;” but not a shred of authority was 
ever given them to alter the terms on 


which these several denominations had 


agreed to codperate in the Home Mis- 
sionary work. ‘There was no reason why 
there should have been; it was out of 
their province. It belonged to others; 
and those others entered into a satisfac- 
tory arrangement, which they intended 
should be permanent. In Massachusetts, 
for example, were two organizations for 


IIlome Missions—one of which could work 


only in the State, and the other ‘only out 
of it. Between them both they ould 
\ 


) 


A 
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occupy any part of the field, to the extent 
of their means. But, as already shown, 
they saw, or thought they saw, that “ great- 
er union of feeling and exertion among 
the friends of evangelical religion ” would 
result from a general codperation.. And 
in order to come into it on equal terms 
with the rest, they relinquished their own 


peculiar functions, and both merged into 


one organism under the old Massachu- 
setts Missionary Suciety’s charter, which 
the legislature took the pains to alter for 
that express purpose ; and then the re- 
organized body became auxiliary to the 
American Home Missionary Society by 
agreeing, as the other auxiliaries also did, 
to pay over “the whole of its funds,” ac- 
cording to the 8th Article of the Constitu- 
tion—which they have continued to do 
ever since. Now, what right has the 
Executive Committee to disturb this well- 
considered and carefully adjusted basis of 
codperation ? 
the codperating parties asking them to do 
it, without consulting the others? It 
would be an unwarrantable stretch of 
authority, as well as unfair in itself, for 
the Executive Committee now to tell 
the Alton Presbytery, or the ten Commis- 
sioners, that demands so one-sided, self- 
favoring and subversive of all even-handed 
codperation as theirs, can be allowed. 

It has indeed been suid that these New 
England auxiliaries are doing just what 
they complain of their Presbyterian breth- 
ren for attempting to do,—viz., taking 
care of their own feeble churches. But 
how taking care of them? By giving 
them over to one Home Missionary Board, 
and their contributions to another? By 
opening a Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Treasury, thirty thousand dollars 
deep, and employing an adequate num- 
ber of collecting agents to fillit? No—no; 
but by putting into the Treasury of that 
Society, as was done the past year, 
$114,000, and then receiving back $35,000 
to be expended among themselves under 
its commission. It is presumed that a por- 


tion of the balance ($79,000) is also ex- 


What propriety in one of 
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pended on Congregational churches out 
of New England; but how much, nobody 
knows—nobo:ly asks—nobody cares, so it 
be used for the upbuilding of Christ’s 
kingdom, in the spirit and with the intent 
of those unsectarian fathers who devised 
If, as on rare 
ovcasions has ocurred in these State So- 
cieties, a Cuunty or Conference Auxiliary, 
dissatisfied with the tvo frugal disburse- 
ment within its bounds, assumes the un- 
disputed right of appropriating its own 
funJts on its own field, it also assumes the 
care of its own poor churches—ulways. 
A cace like that of the Alton Presbytery 
cannot be found in the Home Missionary 
annals of New England; and nothing is 
hazarded in asserting that it never will be. 

This case—in itself not worthy of half 
the notice here given to it—derives im- 
portance from the fact that the entire 
New School Presbyterian Church, by 
their action in the last General Assembly, 
and by their subsequent proceedings, have 
planted themselves on the principle which 
underlies it, and intend to make it the 
tower of their defence—their Malakoff— 
in the war they wage against the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. Who 
would have thought it? In that other 
contlict of the same sort which the Old 
School Presbyterians carried on against 
the same Society in former years, no such 
stand was taken, or even talked of. ‘They 
wished to help forward their own denomi- 
nation farther than it was likely to be 
advanced through a co-operative alliance 
with Congregationalists; and they em- 
barked in a separate movement, under 
the sanction and control of the General 
Assembly, just as our New School breth- 
ren are now doing, through their Church 
Extension Board. They conceived the 
idea, at length, that the American Home 
Missionary Society was “ injurious to the 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church ;” 
and they let it slide ; they withdrew, taking 
with them their funds, and all the feeble 
churches they could get. But, strangely 
enough, our New School brethren, chafing 


this plan of codperation. 
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under the same sense of injury, and with- 
holding their patronage in like manner, 
still cling to the Society, and demand of it 
a support for their feeble churches, even 
should all the others in their connection 
“ contribute the whole of their Home Mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere !” 

There is no room for doubting “ where- 
unto this will grow.” It marks the near 
approach of a formal disruption of all co- 
operative ties between Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in the work of Home 
Missions.! When or how the connection 
will be dissolved may as yet be a matter 
of conjecture; but that there has been 
for some years a steady progress towards 
it, and that the inauguration of the Pres- 
byterian Church Extension Committee, 
in 1855, will hereafter be viewed as “ the 
beginning of the end,” is beyond all con- 
jecture. The development since that time 
has been wonderfully rapid. From the sim- 
ple and artless office of relieving a “ few 
exceptional cases,” the functions of that 
Committee have been so enlarged as to 
embrace the entire field of the American 
Home Missionary So:iety, so far, at least, 
as the wants of that denomination are 
concerned. 
Domestic Missions is not projected ona 
larger scale, nor endued with more 
efficiency. This fact, in connection with 
the newly invented claims of the Alton 
and other Presbyteries, on which the 
whole New School Church, through its.Ge- 
neral Assembly, has taken a stand, is evi- 
dence enough of what is coming. Should 
these extraordinary claims continue to be 
refused by the Executive Committee, 
after all the resolutions passed and the 
logic expended in their enforcement, as 
we cannot doubt they will, it would seem 





1 This issue has been deplored and withstood by 
the mass of New England Congregationalists, and by 
none more sincerely than by the writer of these 
pages. But the course of events is against us. Every 
meeting of the General Assembly, and every Presby- 
terian movement outside of it—even when originating 
among the friends of co-operation and with a view to 
promote it—frays away some thread, before un- 
broken, in the silken cord that unites the two denom- 
niations in evangelical labors. 


A. H. M. Society and N. S. General Assembly. 


The Old School Board of 
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that the Presbyterians must break off their 
connection with the Society in full, as they 
have already done in part, if resolutions 
and logie have any force or meaning. 
They do indeed express tender feelings, 
as we have seen, at the thought of 
leaving the Society; but if either must 
quit, it hardly stands to reason that those 
who have no fault to find should be the 
ones The Congregationalists, 
though the largest contributors to its funds, 
are satisfied, as yet, with the administra- 
tration of its affairs. We are glad that 
this fact is so fully recognized by Presby- 
terians ; though we regret to see a fact, so 
harmless in itself, turned into a new accu- 
sation against the Society. The writer of 
long articles in the Evangelist, a’ready 
referred to, complainingly says, in that 
paper for July 20, “ The Home Mission- 
ary Society has been so administered as 
to have arrayed in its favor, on every 
question, almost the whole Congregational 
denomination, and against its procedure, 


to go” 


in important respects, every decided Pres- 
byterian in the land who is fully acquaint- 
All this, while it 
proves nothing against the Society, does 


ed with its doings.” 


prove an irreconcilable variance of judg- 
ment between these two denominations, as 
to its policy. It is impossible that they 
should work together with advantage much 
longer, if this is indeed the position in which 
they stand to each other and to the Society 
in which they once co-operated so harmo- 
niously, and with such happy effect. 

2 Mr. A. W. Corey, already referred to, lends the 
following strong confirmation to the views here, and 
elsewhere in this article, advanced ;—‘‘ The action of 
the Alton Presbytery in regard to Voluntary Associa- 
tions, is virtually the same as that taken by the Old 
School party in 1831, and which led to the great 
schism in 1887. If, after an experience of some 
twenty odd years, the New School churches have 
suddenly discovered that the Voluntary and Union 
principle for the management of our benevolent 
operations is wrong, and that our O!d School breth- 
ren were right in placing everything under the man- 
agement of Ecclesiastical Boards, would it not be 
wise for those churches to transfer their relations at 
once from the New School to the Old School body, 
where they can be accommodated, and leave those 
who are satisfied with the present arrangements un- 
disturbed ?”” 
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VENTILATION 


BY REV. ISAAC 


THE house of worship for the Winnisim- 
met Congregational Church of Chelsea, 
Ms., was commenced in 1851, and was 
completed early in 1852. The accompa- 
nying print of the front elevation is in- 
serted, not merely because of its good 
proportions and attractive yet inexpensive 
style, but to afford an opportunity to say 
something further on the subject of “ Ven- 
tilation ”—a subject little understood, less 


Pr. 


OF CHURCHES. 
LANGWORTHY. 


well practised, but of no inconsiderable 
importance. 

This house is of wood, 65 x 95 feet on the 
ground, including a four feet projection 
under the steeple, and one of equal depth 
in the rear for the pulpit. The auditory 
is 30 feet in the clear, from ceiling to 
floor. The pews are circular, bringing 
every worshipper into full view of the 
speaker. The galleries are very low and 
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pitch sharply, so that the back seat is as 
pleasant as the front. The chancel is 
very wide, the platform broad and only 
four feet above the floor, and the pulpit 
low, with sliding shelf for the Bible and 
notes. The ceiling is not arched, and all 
unnecessary angles and curves were care- 
fully avoided to prevent eddies and ech- 
oes. It challenges comparison with any 
other of its proportions, in its acoustic pro- 
visions. A clear conversational tone will 
reach every part of the auditory, however 
full. When the house is empty, conver- 
sation in a whisper has been carried on 
from its remotest corners. 
rangements are very convenient. The 
largest is 40X62. The Ladies’ Rvom 
35x32—the small vestry 35X25, and 
there is also a small kitchen, which has 
pump, sink, boiler and closet for the con- 
venience of the Ladies’ Benevolent Circle. 
Both these small vestries connect with the 


Its vestry ar- 


largest by wide folding doors. 

The audience room seats 
thousand adults, not including the orches- 
tra. Itis perhaps enough to say of the 
convenience and 
structure, that within three years after its 
completion eighteen churches had adopt- 
ed it essentially as a model. The entire 
cost, including organ, carpeting and cush- 


over one 


attractiveness of this 


ioning throughout, gas fixtures and fur- 
naces, was twenty thousand dollars. J. D. 
Towle, Esq.. of Boston, was the archi- 
tect. From this brief sketch, we pass to 
the main purpose of this article. 
VENTILATION is not a science, but a 
study. Few points are so understood and 
settled as to be always and invariably re- 
liable. Yet such is the practical impor- 
tance of the subject, that it must not be 
let alone; and whoever can contribute 
even a little, must not withhold it, and if 
the experience of any one has given one 
ray of light, that light ought to shine out. 
It is in this way only that the end all de- 
sire can ever he reached. Bad air is a 
fearful health destroyer, and but very 
little impurity exposes to the worst re- 
sults. Dr. Hall, of N. Y., in his Journal 
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of Health for August, has an excellent 
article on “Impure Air,” in which he 
says: “ The in the 
Thames Tunnel suffered 
emaciation, low fevers, and even death 


men who worked 
severely by 


from breathing the deleterious gas of the 
place; where by the most critical chemi- 
cal tests there was but one part of bad 


air to a hundred thousand An 


atmosphere containing only two parts of 


carbonic acid gas in a hundred of com- 
mon air, killed a puppy in two minutes 
and a half; and a doz which breathed an 
atmosphere containing only a quarter of 
one per cent. of the same gas, died in ten 
But this deadly gas is an invaria- 
ble product of respiration every where, 


’ 


hours.’ 


and should never be re-inhaled. 

Our readers will not complain, there- 
fore, if their attention is again called to 
the subject, and a little addendum is here 
made to the very able and excellent arti- 
cle in our last; especially in connection 
with the accompanying elevation of the 
house of worship just described. 

Ventilation is pretty well secured in 
this building in a way very simple and 
inexpensive. There are two chimnies, one 
flue in each. 
ners of the auditory opposite the pulpit. 
The plastering and the sides of the build- 


They are in the two cor- 


ing are at distances varying from two to 
eight inches from the walls of the chim- 
nies on each side, and open thus into the 
attic through the ceiling. Into this space 
around each chimney, at the flour of the 
auditory a door about twelve by sixteen 
inches opens. On either side of the 
chancel, in the mop-board, a slide is made 
six inches by ten which opens into the 
space between the plastering and board- 
ing of the building and thus into the attie. 

The trap-door in the bell deck is made 
about six inches larger on three sides 
than the opening, and a flange, some six 
inches deep is secured to the outer edges, 
which rests upon the floor of the deck 
when the door is shut, and which—with a 
flange of like depth around the opening— 
prevents the beating in of rain or snow 
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when the door is raised. ‘To this door a 
cord is attached and passing over pullies 
drops down behind the organ trom which 
place it is in the easy command of the 
sexton. 

In the center of the ceiling is a window 
of stained glass, six feet in diameter, 
which can be raised eight inches, opening 
also directly into the attic. 

The vestries, which are all well above 
ground, but under the auditory, are twelve 
feet in the clear, and are furnished with 
openings twelve inches square in the 
sides of the rooms, protected by rolling 
blinds or slats; and thus behind the plas- 
tering they counect with the attic. 

This simple process for ventilation was 
adopted on the supposition that where air 
could get in, it could get out, and that it 
would go in the direction which the * bal- 
ance in exchange ” might happen to favor ; 
and thus circulation would be secured, 
hence ventilation. No ventiducts, ejec- 
tors or injectors, therefore, were made. 
Exp2rience has proved the correctness of 
the above theory. ‘There is always imme- 
diate relief when the six ventilators of 
the large vestry are opened, and unques- 
tionably it would be greater were they at 
the floor, instead of being eight feet from 
the floor. 

The large window in the ceiling of the 
auditory, opening directly into the attic, is 
subject to counter currents, and sometimes 


seriously incommodes those who sit nearly 


under it. It should have a ventiduct to 
the bell-deck, if opened at all. But the 
openings around the chimnies and on 
either side of the pulpit are always opera- 
tive, efficient, and always in the right 
direction—a_ downward 


current never 


being known. And though the passage is 
somewhat zigzag and very rough, and 
varying much in dimensions, a heavy linen 
handkerchief is always turned up the 
chimney ventiiators in winter; and_ with 
more force if the door in the bell-deck is 
raised. And strange as it may seem, this 
current is but a little less effective in sum- 
mer, when doors and windows are closed, 
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and indeed is upward when windows and 
doors are open. It is always upward also 
when the attic and tower only are the 
recipients ; and these spaces, in very cold 
weather, are generally quite sufficient for 
Unquestionably it 
were more complete if there were straight, 
smooth and lubricated ventiducts to each 
opening, and lighted fires were kept 
burning in their centers, well towards 
their tops, and properly constructed ejec- 
tors capped each of them; therefore let 
whoever can, avail themselves of these 
best means to secure an end so desirable, 
and they may not grudge a large outlay, 
in consideration of the benefits to be thus 
realized. And yet let nut those who can- 
not have gas, nor furnaces, nor steeples, nor 
towers, nor money, despair of securing very 
good and very satisfactory ventilation in 
their churches; and dwellings too, where 
indeed it is not less needed, especially in 
sleeping apartments. 

Make your opening at the floor of the 
apartment to be ventilated equivalent to 
six inches or two feet square ; being larger 
or smaller, according to the number of 
them and the dimensions of the room. 
Let the passage-ways or vent.ducts be as 
direct, straight and uniform in size as may 
be convenient, diminishing, if at all, at 
their outlet. But do not hesitate a mo- 
ment to use your passage-ways, though 
they must go quite round your building in 
their course, and be never so indirect or 
unequal or rough, provided only there are 
OPENINGS, and each successive one is 
Always have their 
outlet, whether many in common or singly, 
AT THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE POINT. It 
may be in or by the side of the chimney, 
or through the tower or turrets, or up 
ventilating tubes through ejectors made 
tor the purpose. They may go up between 
studdings or in the spandrel of the stairs _ 
into the space in the entablature, and out 
through apertures cut in the plancier. 
Create the openings, and be sure that the 
outlets are as much as possible above the 
inlets, and a circulation, and thus ventila- 


all needed ventilation. 


higher than the last. 
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tion is cer:ain. The current will be up- 
ward and hence outward ; and asa vacuum 
is impossible in rooms as ordinarily con- 
structed, there will be an abundant sup- 
ply from without, even though no injec- 
tors are made. The air taken from its 
lower stratum will be forced up these, 
even passages by 
the super-incumbent pressure, which cre- 
ates a circulation where it is wanted, taking 


rough and circuitous, 


away the coldest air in winter, thus greatly 
facilitating the warming of the room ; and 
in like manner, taking away the foulest 
the that 
breathed in so warm an atmosphere rises 


air in summer, as which is 


very slowly, if at all, above the heads of 


the respirants. Ventilators in the ceiling 
are hence of little worth, except to cool 
an overheated room in winter. It is bet- 
ter not to overheat, or quite as well, for 
the moment, to raise or drop a window. 
And this leads to the suggestion that win- 
dows should in all cases be protected by 
rolling blinds, and these should always be 
on the outside ; 
keeping out the heat of the sun, and for 
the convenience of regulating the drafts 
of air. By a proper adjustment of the 
blinds alone, when thus constructed, very 


good summer ventilation can be secured 
and cool air preserved, by keeping the 
blinds snugly closed, and the windows a 
little open at top and bottom, niyht and 
day, when the room is unoccupied. A 
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very little attention in this direction would 
save much discomfort during the hours of 
religious service, and would save the wor- 
shipper from many nodding assents to 
truths he does not hear. To construct 
windows in such form or of such materials 
as to preclude the use of outside, rolling 
blinds, is not good economy, and cannot 
be justified as a matter of fancy or taste, 
since it must be purchased so dearly. The 
great object of the sanctuary is too high 
and holy to be periled in the least for 
such a trifle. 

A sure and cheap mode of ventilating 
churches is to make the flue or flues of 
the chimney, of cast-iron pipes or of brick, 
round, as suggested in the valuable article 
above alluded to,—build the chimney 
around it syuare—leaving a greater or 
less space, as needed, bringing the two, 
near the top, together, giving them a 
common outlet ;—then opening at the floor 
into this air-chamber, a door, with coarse 
wire-netting to protect the passage; or 
put in a register, and depend on this or 
them—winter and summer—and know that 
If this 
cannot be secured in this form, realize it 
in other ways as nearly as may be. If 
planned for in the beginning, scarce a 
dollar’s additional expense is called for to 
realize the great object sought, viz: fresh, 
living, wakeful air to breathe in the house 
of the Lord. 


you have very good ventilation. 





THE CrREEDs OF THE WorLD.—The following classification of the inhabitants 
of the earth, according to creeds, is made by Dieterice, a very thorough and careful 


statistician of Berlin. 
the earth, he classifies them as follows : 


Taking the number 1,300,000,000 as the total population of 


Christians, 335,000,000, or 25.77 per cent. 
Jews, 5,000,000, or 0.38 per cent. 
Asiatic religions, 600,000,000, or 46.15 per cent. 
Mohammedan, 160,000,000, or 12.31 per cent. 
Pagans, 200.000,000, or 15.39 per cent. 

Total, 1,300,000,000, or 100 per cent. 


The 335,000,000 of Christians are again divided into— 
170,000,000 Roman Catholics, 50.7 per cent. 


89,000,000 Protestants, 26.6 
,000,000 Greek Catholics, 


76 
Total, 353, 000. ,000, 100 per cent. 


er cent. 
2.7 per cent. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE.’ 


BY REV. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, PASTOR AT DAVENPORT, IOWA, 


THE following question, it is supposed, 
states the subject assigned for this Essay : 
Is there any standard by which Christians 
should be guided, as Christians, in build- 
ing homes and churches, as to degree of 
ornament and amount of expense ? or, in 
the absence of any positive and fixed 
standard, are there any principles which 
should guide them ? 

It is to be admitted that no definite 
absolute standard can be found; no one 
style, size, or cost of building which is 
becoming and right for every Christian 
household, and every Christian congrega- 
tion. Families and congregations vary 
indefinitely in numbers and wants. Yet 
there are certain principles which ought 
to govern our domestic and sacred archi- 
tecture — Christian principles; and the 
observance of these would remove those 
wide and strange contrasts now to be seen 
in our houses and churches. Letit be re- 
membered that expense is discussed in 
this Essay only as affected by ornamenta- 
tion, not by cost of materials, labor, &c., 
&c. Where these are cheap, it may be 
consistent to erect a house or church of a 
style which would not be consistent where 
these are more costly. 

Is it not, then, one of these principles 
~ 4 The following article was read as an Es- 
say, by appointment, before the GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Iowa, at Muscatine, June 3, 
1859, and its publication requested by vote. 
It took its occasion from a discussion in the 
Association at Dubuque, June, 1858, upon 
costly and richly ornamented churches. At 
first the subject of Congregational Church 
architecture and the application of Christian 
principles thereto, was given to the writer. It 
was subsequently enlarged to cover the rela- 
tion of these principles also to domestic archi- 
tecture, i. e., the domestic architecture of 
Christians. 
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that the real wants of a family or a con- 
gregation are to be provided for, before 
everything else? If there must needs be 
a choice, in any of the details of building, 
between an ornament and a comfort,— 
between something that will make the 
edifice beautiful, rich, or imposing, and 
something that will make it fit for its use,— 
we must secure the latter even with the 
loss of the former. ‘To gratify the sense of 
beauty and the love of elegance is one 
sort of benefit to an individual or a con- 
gregation, but it is not among the most 
substantial and primary. The observance 
of this plain principle would not only re- 
move many architectural features of homes 
and sanctuaries which have been added at 
the cost of space, adaptation, and useful- 
ness; but it would rase to the ground 
many stately, but undomestic and com- 
fortless residences, and many temples so 
built for the worship of the Most High, as 
to be astonishingly unfit for the purpose. 
A handsome front and surroundings se- 
cured at the sacrifice of that interior room 
and convenience which health, refine- 
ment, and mutual benefit and happiness 
require in a home; carved facings and 
“trimmings,” or a lofty spire, absorbing 
the means that should have made a church 
commodious; or stained glass and decora- 
tions to correspond upon the walls, the 
roof, the galleries, the slips, the pulpit, 
paid for with the money that should have 
made it a place in which God’s word can 
be spoken with ease and heard with dis- 
tinctness :—these Christianity, at least 
Protestant Reformed Christianity, does 
not sanction. é 

Is it not another Christian principle 
which should govern us, that our religious 
wants are to be provided for, in a home or 
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a church, before any and all others?’ If 
our houses and churches are (supposably) 
for no different objects, and built with a 
spirit and shaping of the whole and its 
parts no different from those which men 
have who are not Christians,—in the erec- 
tion of edifices with which religion has 
nothing to do,—then this Essay has no 
subject and there is no light “ sown for 
the righteous” in the direction in which 
we seek it. If the principle—“ whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God”—* do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,” “ as unto the 
Lord, and not as unto men”—has no ap- 
plication here; if good men, in planning 
their houses, may “ make provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” and, in 
planning their churches, may be governed 
by “the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life,”"—then nothing, in either class of 
structures, should disclose the fact that 
they are built by, or for, Christians. If, in 
the house, every other thing has its place 
but “ the one thing needful ”—closets for 
raiment and food, for the care of silks and 
sweetmeats, for instance, and no closets for 
prayer; rooms for bathing the body and 
none for the cleansing and preparation of 
the soul; if, in the Church, the conven- 
ience of luxury and fashion has, by a 
thousand tokens, been consulted, instead 
of the wants of piety, and if this is right,— 
then there is neither standard nor princi- 
ple to guide us in the matter. Is not, 
however, the godliness that is “ profitable 
for all things,” profitable for this thing ? 
Recognizing the well-known distinction 
between building and architecture, it may 
be said that religion can only govern the 
building of either sort of edifice in a gen- 
eral way, by causing it to be built for the 
glory of God, and the spiritual good of 
man; fitness, strength, durability, &c., 
must be obtained according to the laws of 
building ;—while it can govern the archi- 





1 This principle will be understood properly. 
There must be a roof to shelter us, of course, before 
there can be under it a place for prayer, as before 
there can be a dining-room. 
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tecture—the plan and disposition of the 
details—with the utmost particularity, so 
as to secure our religious wants every- 
where above all others. There is no good 
style, fit for any edifice of a certain de- 
scription, which cannot secure the very 
objects, and all of them, which the edifice 
contemplates. If Gothic architecture, for 
instance, cannot be adapted to those con- 
veniences and useful inventions which be- 
long to a modern house, or to those which 
distinguish a Protestant Church, then itis 
no good style for either. For it is the 


very mark of good architecture that it 
simply adds grace and nobleness to the 
proper purposes of the building to which 


it is applied. 

Is it not also a Christian principle, and 
another which should govern us here, 
that our houses and churches ought not 
to absorb materials, money, time, and 
whatever else is costly, which are called 
for by other, i. e. by religious objects. 
Necessity, indeed, may often warrant the 
using for one purpose what is equally ne- 
cessary for another—but necessity only. 
Ornament is not a necessity—is not a re- 
ligious object, even when affixed to a 
place of worship. Nothing bears that 
character but the experiences and acts of 
the soul. Architecture is defined, by the 
celebrated John Ruskin; to be * the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices 
raised by man, for whatsoever uses, that 
the sight of them shall contribute to his 
mental health, power, and pleasure.” Now 
good architecture, if it be ever so plain 
and unpretending, will do this. If the 
laws of proportion, symmetry, adaptation 
to place and light, suitableness and har- 
mony of coloring, and general effect. be 
attended to; your building will be en- 
nobled and made impressive and pleasing 
thereby, without embellishing. And _ this 
costs nothing. As a general rule, bad 
architecture, which neglects or violates 
these, costs most. But, this being se- 
cured, if, for purposes of humanity and 
grace, if for the heathen, the fallen, the 

2 The Seven Lamps, &c., p. 7. 
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enslaved, if for the sheer saving of souls 
by the Bible and the tract and the mes- 
senger sent forth, the dollar is clearly 
required which you would spend in add- 
ing embellishments to a building already 
decent, becoming, and convenient, you 
have no right thus to spend it. Only re- 
ligious objects, however, can be invested 
with a prohibitive claim so complete as 
this. The dwelling and the sanctuary 
stand for the highest culture and happi- 
ness of man. Personal pleasure and lux- 
ury cannot justly ask for the means with 
which a Christian is at liberty to make the 
dwelling beautiful and memorable to the 
family. To gratify the lower desires, the 
appetite, to spend for plate, jewelry, dress, 
by what law of proportion are these fit- 
ting while one dwells within ignoble walls ? 
Nor can public spirit, in all cases, justly 
demand this. For is that a high condi- 
tion of society in which elegant and mag- 
nificent public edifices for civic purposes 
. are secured at the cost of mean habita- 
tions for the people? Much more no un- 
religious object can justly claim that which 
should make the House of God, for spa- 
ciousness, for simple and pure beauty, and 
for convenient appointments, what it ought 
to be. Let the question be between the 
court-house, the exchange, the school- 
building or the secular hall—and the sanc- 
tuary—the latter has the first right to be 
made handsome ; God's house must ever 
be before man’s. Let the question be 
between God’s house and ours. For which 
ought we to be most willing to make ex- 
penditure ? “Is it time for you, O ye, to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this 
house, the Lord's house, lie waste?” “I 
do not understand the feeling,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “ which would arch our own 
gates and pave our own thresholds, and 
leave the Church with its narrow door 
and foot-worn sill; the feeling which en- 
riches our own chambers with all manner 
of costliness, and endures the bare wall 
and mean compass of the temple. I am 


1 The passage is verbally abridged, from the Seven 
Lamps, &c., p. 165. 
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no advocate for meanness of private habi- 
tation; but I would not have useless ex- 
pense in unnoticed fineries; cornices of 
ceilings and grainings of doors, and fring- 
ing of curtains, and thousands such ;— 
things which have become foolishly and 
apathetically habitual ; things which cause 
half the expense of life, and destroy more 
than half its comfort, manliness, respecta- 
bility, freshness, and facility. I say this 
emphatically, that the tenth part of the 
expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not meaninglessly lost in do- 
mestic discomfort, would, if collectively 
offered, and wisely employed, build a 
marble church (were it desirable) for 
every town in England—such a church 
as it would be.a joy to pass near in our 
daily walks, and as it would bring the 
light into the eyes to see from afar, lifting 
its fair height above the purple crowd of 
humble roofs.” But while no other edifice 
has such claims upon us as God’s house 
has; the visible sanctuary is not that 
“ building ” of God which has the highest 
claims. There is a nobler building; “ yz 
are God’s building,” wrote Paul to the 
converted Corinthians. “ Ye are built up 
a spiritual house,” wrote Peter to the 
elect. And when these two—the nobler 
and the inferior—at the same time claim 
our substance, we must not expend on the 
beautifying of the perishable, what can 
be used for the saving of the imperishable. 
We must not so build that we have put 
it out of our power to give to the suffer- 
ing, and promote the objects of Christian 
benevolence? 

Is it not another principle which should 
guide us, that Christians are under obli- 
gation so to build as not to promote am- 
bition, pride, luxury, extravagance, and 
similar unsanctified tempers, and wrong 
ways in others? Asa city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid, so a splendid man- 
sion erected by a follower of the lowly 





2 Our architectural expenditures ‘‘ ought to be the 
signs that enough has been devoted to the great pur- 
poses of human stewardship, and that there remains 
to us what we can spend in luxury.’’— Ruskin. 
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Jesus can but sanction a spirit and stimu- 
late a course of life in other men, which 
the religion of Christ aims directly to re- 
press. And the term “ splendid”, in this 
connection, is so far relative in meaning, 
that an edifice and appurtenances which 
would be deemed only respectable in 
some places, may be stamped with the 
character and exert all the influence of 
extravagance in others. Moreover as or- 
naments are allowable in a dwelling 
which are not allowable in a church— 
both more of them and of a different char- 
acter—so will elaborate and costly em- 
bellishment in churches have a more mis- 
leading and corrupting effect upon the 
people than any other. It exaggerates 
the tone and enlarges the range of all 
social finery and excess. For one mark 
of luxury and meretricious display found 
in the house of worship which certain men 
and women attend, you shall find a dozen, 
—so far as they have means for them,— 
in their houses. Men who have built, or 
who mean to build, extravagant houses, 


love to have extravagant churches built 
to keep them in countenance. 

It is very often said in defence of such 
expenditures in domestic architecture, “ If 
one has the means, he has the right to use 


them ; itishisliberty.” Does this exhaust 
the subject? It is matter of responsibil- 
ity, as well as of liberty. And a Chris- 
tian is not “at liberty ” to use his means, 
however ample, in any way forbidden by 
his obligations to religion, the Church, 
and a perishing world. The author of 
“Star Papers” uses this argument’ in 
defence of indulging a taste for the beau- 
tifulin art. “ A wealthy Christian should 
be generous with himself, and his family.” 
Yes ; but he should also be generous with 
others, and with the cause of God; and 
if it is generosity he exercises towards 
himself and his, rather than selfishness, he 





1A Home Missionary in Ohio or Indiana would not 
have used this argument as does the popular preach- 
er with his magnificent income from his generous 
parish, his books, his lectures, enabling him to give 
asa liberal heart lists to every good cause. The sub- 
ject is not seen from the same “ point of view.” 
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will exercise it toward all other objects as 
well. “The domestic affections,” said Judge 
Story, (2 Howard, U. S. Rep. 149,) “ are 
selfish, therefore the divine author of our 
religion enlarged the precept, and taught 
us to love man as man, to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves.” This argument abro- 
gates all restraint, and obliterates all lim- 
itation upon personal expenditure. “ If 
one has the means for a magnificent house, 
let him use them.” A sound law, doubt- 
less, if he has them in God’s intention 
simply for the having, and is himself, in- 
dependently of God, to decide the using; 
but if he is a steward herein, and God has 
already decided the proper use before 
giving them, and Christ’s direction is, 
“ Occupy ”—for my pleasure and the 
world’s good—* till I come,” and he has 
them for this, and “ it is required of stew- 
ards that a man be found faithful ;” 
then there is no such flowing license, no 
such wide margin of indulgence for the 
sentiment of the beautiful at the cost of 
moral interests and convictions. Still a 
margin there is for the home and the 
family—it is no pinched and starveling 
doctrine Christianity holds—but it is a 
margin for use, not for mere gratification. 
It is a moderate margin. If it be not so, 
then, as we say, there is no limitation 
whatever within the means possessed— 
the Christian who is worth -$25,000 may 
expend $5,000 upon his dwelling,—if he 
be worth $100,000 he may expend $25,- 
000,—he whose property equals $200,000 
may expend $50,000,—he who has $500,- 
000 may devote to it $100,000, and the 
millionaire $200,000,—$300,000, or $500,- 
000. ‘There is a limit, however, to the 
beneficial use of money in this way. These 
extra thousands, tens, hundreds of thou- 
sands, secure no improvement, happiness, 
or even comfort which a few thousands 
could not secure. No individual, no fam- 
ily can so absorb good by piling up ex- 
pense, even were it right. Apply the 
argument to food as well as to dwellings. 
Beeause a Christian “has the means,” 
should he accumulate food from every 
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clime ad libitum, everything, I do not say 
that is luxurious and costly, but every- 
thing that is healthful and delicious? Is 
there no constraint or congruity, consis- 
tency, self-denial; no regard for the condi- 
tion and wants of others; no serious in- 
tent of keeping himself in sympathy with 
the masses, and free to give his attention 
and bounty to the suffering, the vicious, 
and the unevangelized ? 

It is often said that a Christian must 
build like other men, as to expense, ac- 
cording as the style of architecture in 
which he builds may require. But has he 
any right, in the circumstances, to choose 
a style of architecture regardless of ex- 
pense? Is he to be governed solely by 
taste? Simply to gratify an architectu- 
ral preference has he any right to “ tie 
up ” thousands with which Christ requires 
him to be doing good? What is to be 
supreme in him—I do not say the man of 
taste or the Christian ?—but, some mere 
idiosyncracy of taste (for there is as good 
taste in moderately expensive styles, as in 
any,) or Christian and humane principle ? 
One might as well attempt to get up, for 
some Christian friends, an entertainment 
after the style of a Queen’s “ reception,” 
or a Presidential * levee,” and excuse the 
absorption of his means of benevolence 
and subsistence therein by saying he was 
only carrying out the thing according to 
its design, as to lavish superfluous thou- 
sands upon a house, and say he is “only 
carrying out the idea—the architectural 
design requires it.” For other purposes 
of God those thousands are not superflu- 
ous. ‘The wrong step is taken in adopt- 
ing any such idea or design. 

Then it is said that rich and costly 
houses give Christians who dwell in them 
increased influence among worldly per- 
sons of wealth and standing. Everything 
has an influence after its kind. You can- 
not transfer it from one sort of thing to a 
thing of another sort. Splendor, and 
even eminence, does not exert the proper 
influence of piety ;—does not increase the 
influence which belongs to piety itself. 
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Such accessories but increase opportunity 
and secure attention. Splendor influ- 
ences after its kind ; piety after its kind. 
The owner of a fine house will not, by 
any means, put forth spiritual power in 
the proportion in which his house exhibits 
taste, and has absorbed money. These 
will only give him the power of money 
and taste; personal spirituality must give 
him the other power. Moral influence is 
that subtle force of individual character 
which must flow out before it flows in. It 
is first effluence. And that only flows 
out which is there, in the character, to 
flow out. Objects of ornament and cost 
have no effluence of spirituality, therefore 
no influence. And the increase of oppor- 
tunity and attention only increases the re- 
sponsibility of a good man to exert the 
separate influence of piety; never in- 
creases the power of his piety itself. 
Moreover the eminence or splendid sur- 
roundings of such a man may only give 
him opportunities he is unprepared to 
improve, and call attention not so much 
to his piety, as to his lack of it somewhat. 
They may be so out of proportion as to 
overbalance it. He would himself do 
something for God; but the style he lives 
in does more for the world. He would 
“show piety at home,” but his home shows 
too much of that which eats away piety. 
Mrs. Stowe, in describing the conversa- 
tion between Aaron Burr and “ Mary,” 
during the wedding-party at General 
Wilcox’s, points out the contrast between 
her “ worldly attire and the religious 
earnestness of her words ;” the “ rich bro- 
cade ” exerted no religious influence upon 
Burr—her words alone furnished that, 
and her dress a purely worldly influence, 
—and the contrast between these pro- 
duced just what Mrs. S., with just philo- 
sophic and Christian insight, describes as 
“a pleased artistic perception of the con- 
trast.” Two extremes are observable in 
the houses of worldly persons,—one, where 
every thing is shaped so as to make or 
save the most money — irrespective of 
comfort, improvement, character, happi- 
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ness, influence; another, where every- 
thing bends to the realizing the greatest 
possible present gratification. Both these 
should a Christian home be so built as to 
exclude, and allow, instead, the greatest 
possible religious culture. Many a man 
converted after he had built a splendid 
and worldly home, has carried it ever after 
as a mill-stone about the neck of his piety. 
It has made life, to its end, less sweetly 
and gloriously Christ-like than it might 
have been. Dr. Johnson said to Garrick 
—after looking over his noble and luxu- 
rious residence ;—“ Ah! David, these are 
things that make hard death-beds; we are 
loth to leave them.” 

Let us turn now more particularly to 
Church architecture. Is there force in 
the arguments for costly ornament here ? 
The influence men come under at Church 
should be preéminently, commandingly, 
exclusively, spiritual. It should favor de- 
vout contemplation, and an unworldly, 
abstracted attention tothe truth. “ Taste 
should be a modest servant of devotion, 
not the waste of it.” We should build 
“not houses to worship, but only houses 
to worship in.” A becoming and useful 
Church architecture must be congruous 
with the principles of beauty; but not 
strongly attractive to them, or excitingly 
suggestive of them. Ornate styles should 
be confined to edifices to which we resort 
for the enjoyment of the ornament. For 
the Sabbath, this is not the proper busi- 
ness; the sanctuary is not the proper 
place. We want effect then; but the 
effect of the truth and the worship,’ not of 
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the walls, the roof, and the windows. We 
want the light of heaven unstained. We 





sculptural representation in the communication of 
Christian historical knowledge? &c.; the third, What 
the influence of the practice of religious art on the 
life of the artist?”? In his last work, ‘‘ The Two 
Paths,” p. 22, he says, ‘* Wherever art is practiced 
for its own sake, and the delight of the workman is in 
what he does and produces, instead of what he inter- 
prets and exhibits, then art has an influence of the 
most fatal kind on brain and heart; and it issues, if 
long so pursued, in the «destruction both of intel- 
lectual power and moral principle.” Accordingly, he 
admits,—as the result of experience and history,— 
“one great fact fronting us, in stern universality 
namely, the apparent connection of great success in 
art with subsequent national degradation. . . . The 
period in which any given people reach their highest 
power in art is precisely that in which they appear 
to sign the warrant of their own ruin; and from the 
moment in which a perfect statue appears io Florence, 
@ perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco in 
Rome, from that hour forward probity, industry, and 
courage seemed to be exiled from their walls, and 
they perish in a sculpturesque paralysis or a many- 
colored corruption. But even thisis not all. Asart 
seems thus, in its delicate form, to be one of the chief 
promoters of indolence and sensuality, so I need 
hardly remind you, it has hitherto appeared oaly in 
energetic manifestation, when it was in the service of 
superstition. The four greatest manifestations of hu- 
man intellect which founded the four principal king- 
doms of art—Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, and Ital- 
ian—were developed by the strong excitement of 
active superstition in the worship of Osiris, Belus, 
Minerva, and the Queen of Heaven. Therefore, to 
speak briefly, it may appear very difficult to show 
that art has ever yet existed in a consistent and 
thoroughly energetic school, unless it was engaged in 
the propagation of falsehood, or the encouragement 
of vice.” So Prof. Jowett, of Oxford, (on Ep. Ro- 
mans, quoted by West. Rev. for July,) “it is a sad 
reflection, when contemplating the glorious Athens, 
its marvels of art and beauty, &c.; That if the inner 
life had been presented to us of that period which 
. . . - in art is the most brilliant epoch of humanity, 
we should have turned away from the sight with 
loathing and detestation.” 








2 Mr. Ruskin, notwithstanding his plea for splen- 
dor in churches, noticed further on, says in a note to 
“The Seven Lamps,” &c., p. 181, “‘ the greatest 
question of all ted with (religious art) 
evtirely unanswered, ‘ What good did it do to real 
religion?’ There is no subject into which I should so 
much rejoice to see a serious and conscientious in- 
quiry instituted as this. . . . . I have not knowledge 
enough to form the shadow of an opinion on this 
point, and I should be most grateful to any one who 
would put it in my power todo so. There are, as it 
seems to me, three distinct questions to be considered ; 
the first, What has been the effect of external splen- 
dor on the genuineness and earnestness of Christian 
worship? the second, What the effect of pictorial or 





The arg t from history, then, against elab- 
orate and exquisite ornamentation in churches seems 
very strong. The special argument from the relation 
to Romish cathedrals to superstitious feeling —ampli- 
fied by other writers—will bear all the stress laid 
upon it. But the argument from philosophy seems 
to me still stronger. (1) Art, when purest in charac- 
ter and effect, can do but little in the sanctuary for 
spiritual religion, if anything, and should hold a 
second place It should be modest and retired as in 
the presence of @ superior agency. Mr. Ruskin’s cure 
for its corrupting iafluence, his prescription for the 
Art of the Future, is, Zsthetic Realism, Pre-Raphael- 
itism,—the simple statement and representation of 
natural fact—man’s delight in God’s work. [See 
Mod. Painters, Stones of Venice, &c.] Now this, in 
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want that perfect fitness and simplicity 
which leaves the people, undiverted, to 
attend to the solemn and heart-searching 
business for which they assemble. It is 
said, indeed, that if we have no more than 
this, men will not be attracted to our 
churches. Let it be understood, then, 
that if a rational Christian oratory, and 
devout, flexible worship, and the disclo- 
sure of the human heart’s deepest needs, 
and aspirations, and the truth which com- 
mends itself to every man’s conscience, 
and the blessings which a _ Protestant 





Christian Church edifices, would go very little way 
towards teaching even a natural theology. It could 
never become an evangelism, and if it preponderated 
over the worship and the teaching, would eventually 
become a luxury. It may secure a good subjective 
effect in the artist, but will impart no objective spir- 
itualizing power to his work. If we admit that there 
is a ‘‘ gospel of beauty,” it is a very limited gospel, 
furthers not per se, the real gospel, and should have 
limited space. (2) The natural facts themselves have 
a still purer effect than the artistic representation of 
them ; yet even this is not the spiritual effect we need 
in the Church. “The great architect,’ says Mr. 
Ruskin, (Lect. on Arch. and Painting, Addenda, p. 
93) ‘‘ must be a great sculptor or painter.” Suppose 
he is, suppose e. g. he decorates the Church with 
“organic forms,’’—flower-forms, for instance,—ex- 
quisitely done with chisel or with color, and fault- 
lessly placed for effect. The natural flowers in their 
place, are fitted to a more religious «-ffect. They show 
as God’s work itself, which is even better than man’s 
delight in it. Welove toseethem. A vase of prairie 
flowers on a ‘Western pulpit is as grateful as, in our 
own experience, jt is common. But is there much 
evangelical influence therein? And still,—as Pres. 
Hopkins shows in his beautiful argument on “ The 
Connection between Taste and Morals,””—* the culti- 
vation of the fine arts has less tendency than a taste 
for natural objects to improve the character.” It is 
“favorable to morals”? rather than moral. It is 
never Christian. (8) Much art-effect in Church is 
@ mental interruption. It is not natural fact the soul 
wants there, but supernatural redemption,—the 
beauty, not of vegetable or animal forms, but of the 
Saviour’s face; the power, not of esthetic, but of 
evangelical emotion. The architecture stands on the 
same footing with the music and the oratory of the 
Chareh ; it should help the proper experience of the 
truth pondered, and not hinder by intruding its own. 
Mr. Ruskin has thoroughly dispelled; (Lect. Arch. 
and Paiut., pp. 37-39) the fuucy that the “ heaven- 
pointing spire’? which characterizes Gothic archi- 
teeture is * expressive of religious aspiration.’ Quite 
as easy would it be for oue of Lis genius, in-ight, and 
mastery of style, to dispel the fancy that rich and 
delightful art, in Church, aids religious effect. Every- 
thing works upon mind a/fter its kind. 
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Christianity sheds all abroad,—if these 
cannot attract, it is not our business, by 
other appliances, to play upon human 
nature on the Sabbath and in the Church. 
But “ other denominations will,” it is said, 
‘cattract by these other appliances, and 
all therefore must, if not for religion’s 
sake, then for self-defense.” This argu- 
ment is beneath an answer from a Con- 
gregationalist. Would that the shade of 
some devout Puritan might arise and make 
reply! Would that a profound know- 
ledge of the human soul, and what is per- 
manently, not to say in the true sense, 
spiritually powerful over it, were possessed 
by those who thus argue. ‘ Raise me but 
a barn,” says one, * in the very shadow 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, and with the 
conscience-searching powers of a White- 
field I will throng that barn with a mul- 
titude of eager listeners, while the matins 
and the vespers of the cathedral shall be 
chanted to the statues of the mighty dead.” 
It isa part of our duty, as the historic 
representatives of those who deserted 
gothic arches and ancient minsters, to 
wake 
‘the sounding aisles of the dim woods ” 

with the voice of psalm and prayer; and 
who, in the uncouth meeting-houses of the 
first half-century after THE LANDING, 
gathered almost the whole living popula- 
tion—something which the elaborately 
beautiful temples of no part of the land 
can accomplish now ;—to show that mighty 
religious sincerity and fervor, and the 
unction of the Holy Ghost. and gospel- 
wisdom on the preacher's lips can do what 
architecture never can. It is said, again, 
that “our comparative denominational 
respectability requires this outlay in em- 
bellishment.” When we have gone so 
far from the spirit of John Robinson’s day 
that we let our “respectability” lean 
back on such a prop, it may be reverently 
doubted whether Jesus Christ has any 
more use for the Congregational branch 
of His house. It is said that * men will 
give more, for religious objects, in costly 
churches than in plain ones.” By what 
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philosophy does this come true? Do they 
give more (according to their means) in 
costly dwellings than in plain ones? Do 
luxurious and selfish arrangements—pri- 
vate or public—naturally open or liberal- 
ize the heart? A brother of large expe- 
rience for an important Christian enter- 
prise—which sends him through half a 
dozen of our States—informs me that pre- 
cisely the reverse istrue. They who have 
built extravagantly, houses or churches, 
are least liberal in proportion. “I see 
why you never give to Missions,” said a 
collector on being shown into the splen- 
did parlors of an Eastern Christian, “ you 
cannot afford it.” It is said that “ men 
will give more for such churches, if not in 
them; that worldly men will give who 
would not otherwise. But if it is not 
Christian for us to expend great sums so, 
can it be Christian to do it for the sake of 
getting others to do likewise ? It is said 
that ‘it does men good to expend thus, 
‘not the gift,’ indeed, * but the giving.’ ” 
This point is made by Mr. Ruskin, in 


an argument more brilliant and ensnaring 
than has ever been constructed by any 


other thinker.’ He sets forth the Lamp 
or Spirit of Sacrifice as that which 
“ prompts to the offering of precious 
things, merely because they are precious, 
not because they are useful or necessary. 
Of two kinds of decoration equally effec- 
tive it would choose the more elaborate, 
because it was so, in order that it might in 
the same compass present more cost and 
more thought. It is therefore most un- 
reasoning and enthusiastic, and perhaps 
best negatively defined, as the opposite of 
the prevalent feeling of modern times, 
which desires to produce the largest re- 
sults at the least cost.” Costliness, he 
urges, was an esse tial element of every 
form of sacrifice in the Old Dispensation 
made to please God, “ Neither will I offer 
unto the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing,” said David to Araunah. 
And then he shows that neither art nor 
splendor was “ necessary” to the object of 
2 Ist chap of “ The Seven Lamps.” 
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the tabernacle or the temple, and yet it 
was required—as an external sign of re- 
membrance and gratitude and the full 
surrender of men’s treasures to Jehovah ; 
they were to present to Him “ the thought 
that invents and the hand that labors, 
wealth of wood and weight of stone, 
strength of iron and light of gold.” We 
are glad of any method to bleed our prev- 
alent modern (religious) parsimony, but 
we need not increase the cost of church- 
building to do it! There are better ob- 
jects, and more spiritual methods—plenty 
of them. Besides, while the consecration 
of our best to God’s service is of lasting 
obligation, the manner of it changes. 
The splendor of the temple was not of 
permanent obligation, any more than the 
form thereof, or the ritual practiced there- 
in. These all were spiritually useful then, 
not now. (1) That age, compared with our 
own, was a barbaric age, when outward 
impression was everything. (2) There was 
no Jewish style of architecture, and it be- 
ing dangerous to copy a Gentile style,(even 
if they in their isolated condition could 
have done so), there was a needs be that 
God prescribe an architecture. The pat- 
tern of the tabernacle had to be shown Mo- 
ses in the Mount, and the details of the 
temple enjoined upon Solomon. (3) Every 
thing was done, in this splendid temple, 
to please God ; every thing is done in ours 
to please taste. The God of our archi- 
tecture is not celestial, but esthetic. (4) 
They had not, could not have, an aggres- 
sive evangelism like ours to which to con- 
secrate what was precious. The temple 
must receive the gold and silver and 
shittim-wood as the only religious outlet 
for the spirit of sacrifice in such things. 
(5) The essence of the directions to Israel 
was to be generous to the Lord’s cause, 
and this we still must be, and can be, more 
effectively, in other ways. 

And now, all other arguments for or- 
nate and costly churches being exhausted, 
if it is said, as it is said,—that they educate 
the architectural taste of the people, the 
reply is,—that it is not a Church object 
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—especially it is not with us. “ Archi- 
tecture is the beginning of arts,” it is 
urged,—all the others follow that, and 
flourish best, as that does, in the service 
of religion. Let us seek this “ lower ad- 
vantage” therein, if not the higher. That 
argument is for other communities than 
ours ; for those that, of purpose, mingle the 
worldly with the spiritual, and have a 
theory that this is the best way to promote 
religion. It is for those who cultivate 
taste even to the imperilling of piety. It 
is not an argument for Congregational 
lips. 

Two or three objections to unlimited 
expense in churches come to notice here. 
They are patent and grave. One is the 
undue prominence it gives to money, and 
mere monied men. You can raise large 
means, up toa certain point of cost and 
ornamentation, from large numbers of men 
in ordinary circumstances. The masses 
will build “churches for the masses.” 


The proportion given by persons of opu- 
lence will not too much preponderate. 


Beyond that it will. In the Methodist 
Discipline, Part 2, Sect. 2, are the follow- 
ing question and answer. ‘ Ques. Is 
anything advisable in regard to building ? 
Ans. Let all our churches be built plain 
and decent, with free seats; but not more 
expensive than is absolutely unavoidable, 
—otherwise the necessity of raising money 
will make rich men necessary to us. But 
if so, we must be dependent on them, yea, 
and be governed by them. And then, tare- 
well to Methodist discipline, if not doc- 
trine too.” 

Another objection is, that great expense 
and embellishment almost always neces- 
sitates a Church debt. Some say, “ well, 
create a debt, build a house for genera- 
tions to come, and let them pay their 
quota for the house; it is to be theirs as 
well as ours.” But (1) who would do 
that in the case of a dwelling? Who 
would bequeath his children a debt on a 
splendid mansion, if he could build suffi- 
ciently well, within his means ? (2) Does 
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God require a congregation to erect an 
ornate structure which, neither from their 
own resources, nor from charity, they 
can pay for? God unquestionably re- 
quires of every congregation such a house 
that all to whom they ought to give the 
gospel can hear it therein; and many of 
our congregations are sinfully behindhand 
in this regard. But much ornament is 
not necessary to the preaching and hear- 
ing of the gospel. What any people 
ought to build, asa rule, they can get paid 
The history of our Church-Building 
Fund proves this. (3) A share in the 
original cost (though the principal and 
interest of a debt) need not be laid upon 
those who come after us, in order to give 
them obligations to meet. The more we 
do,— thoroughly,— fixing and widening 
the influence of the local Church, the 
more our successors will have to do, and 
pay for. More work makes work for 
more. Butif some portion of their means 
is absorbed in doing part of our duty— 
left by us undone—or in meeting obliga- 
tions which we ought not to have created, 
some portion of their own duty will, in 
consequence, be left undone. Therefore 
Mr. Wesley took strenuous precautions 
against chapel debts, and forbade agents 
going out of their circuits to collect funds 
to discharge them? Our Church-Building 
Fund rules provide that every congrega- 
tion aided shall have its house free from 
debt. How will it look to have the fee- 
blest of our churches exempt, worshipping 
in humble chapels unincumbered, and the 
strongest and wealthiest occupying edi- 
fices that ape cathedrals (in style, not in 
size) loaded down with pecuniary obliga- 
tions? What will be the influence of 
this on religion? Or, to step a moment 
on higher ground, shall it be said that the 
precept, “ Owe no man anything,” is not 
of still more solemn obligation on church- 
es than on persons? Does not avoidable 
disregard of it work more mischief there 
than in private affairs ? 

Another—and a conclusive—objection 





1 Ruskin, p. 16. 


VOL. I. 49 


2 Discipline, Ed. N. York, 1844, p. 168. 
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- is that such church edifices must exclude 
the poor. They must needs be too small, 
that is one thing. What is given to use- 
less beauty is taken from space and con- 
venience. Small church-buildings, spe- 
cially in large towns, are un-Congrega- 
gational. Our fathers in the “ colonial ” 
wildernesses seldom built a house that 
would hold less than a thousand ; often 
provided for a considerable portion of the 
second thousand. We, two centuries la- 
ter, in the dense and wealthy cities, con- 
fine ourselves to the capacity of a few 
hundreds. When the sanctuary of the 
First Church in Northampton was built, 
the accessible population 
smaller than now. Relatively, in cases 
not a few absolutely, the oldest sanctuaries 
in New England are the largest. It 
would be instructive to know how many 
parishes have pulled down capacious old 
edifices, and built new and small.? We 
seem to admit, by our degeneracy in this 
thing, that we do not expect THE PEOPLE 
to worship with us, and that we make no 
provision forthe poor. We oughtat once 
to return by the way we came. The 
half-enlightened islanders of the Pacific 
shame us in this regard. 
Raiatea in the South Seas is more than a 
hundred feet in length, and forty-two, in 
width—holding twenty-four hundred hear- 
ers. The chapel at Huahine is sixty feet 
by one hundred. The Stone Church at 
Lahaina, on Hawaii,’ is sixty-two feet by 


was much 


The chapel at 


ninety-eight, with galleries, seating—in 


the native manner—three thousand. 
There is one at Kailua seventy-eight feet 
by one hundred and eighty; one at Hon- 
olulu sixty-three, by one hundred and 
ninety-six. 
hundred and twelve feet long; with three 


There is one on Tahiti seven 





1The average capacity of evangelical church edi- 
fices in London is eight hundred “ Rarely is any moJ- 
ern city church, even of the largest class, capable of 
seating more than twelve or fifteen hundred.” 

2 And nearly always the diminished size is for the 
sake of affording more ornament; while if ornament 
is as attractive as is presupposed, the size should be 
larger. 

3“ The most substantial and noble structure in 
Polynesia.” 
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pulpits distributed throughout its immense 
length. When shall we see a revival of 
zeal forthe Lord’s House that shall give 
There is nobleness in that 
alone without the aid of art. Great 
crowds of worshippers too are themselves 
a great attraction. The popular heart 
flows that way. Large congregations 
“are a feeling.” And on the other hand 
the masses will not come where they know 
that not even standing room has been 
provided them. Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Spurgeon are doing something to open 
our eyes in this matter.* Our miniature 
church boxes, tricked out with upholstery 
and other finery, are, in a just and sober 
Christian judgment, contemptible. They 
show how small desire we have to evan- 
gelize the masses. They are one cause 
of the vast bodies of heathen in Christian 
Let us say little about non- 
attendance and—about “ beggarly account 
of empty boxes”—so long as the boxes 
themselves are so beggarly in size! What 
Methodism secures by itinerancy—viz., 
hearing of the gospel by the largest num- 
ber within a certain district, the Puritans 
aimed at also, but in another way,—by 
commodious edifices,*— the people com- 
ing to the preacher, rather than the 
preacher riding round to the people. And 
they came. The house was for the future, 
as well as the present population, within 
a circuit of miles. It was so much larger 
than we build, at the same time that the 
population was so much less, because the 


it some size ? 


cities. ° 


4 Oberlin, Ohio, has long been a noble example of 
the right way. Asanctuary whose capacity is nearly 
three thousand, built when the settlement had a few 
hundreds. The new (proposed) Pine Street and Wo- 
burn churches are late, but good examples of revised 
Congregational Christianity on this point. 

5 London has 2,000,000, New York has 400,000, for 
whom there are no sittings ; Philadelphia 800,000. 

6 There are objections to houses seatitg five and 
six thousand, which do not hold against those seat- 
ing two or three thousand. The only objection of 
any force against these last—*‘no man can exercise 
pastoral care over so many ’’—is thus auswered by a 
journalist :—** It is not a question between a certain 
number having pastoral care or not havingit ; but 
between a great multitude having the gospel or not 
having it.” One can be a pastor to just as many, if 
he is a preacher to more. 
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whole style of the piety of our fathers was 
so much larger. Great advance move- 
ments in religion always enlarge the con- 
gregations, and the houses in which they 
assemble as well. Decline in piety con- 
tracts both. We need not the “broad 
Church” but broad churches—with am- 
ple nave, and spacious galleries, and mul- 
titudinous pews where “the rich and 
poor” may “meet together.” The edi- 
fices we object to exclude the poor, again, 
by the cost of sittings; that is another 
thing. Boston is said to have “ample 
Church accommodation” for the popula- 
tion, yet the current expenses of worship 
in many of the Congregational churches 
average $100 each Sunday, and in one 
of the Episcopal churches $200.1 “ The 
average rent of a decent pew in the New 
York churches is in the neighborhood of 
$60 per annum.” The annual tax on 
pews in the Boston churches, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal and Unitarian, (addi- 
tional to cost) varies from $48 to $75. 
Very naturally it is the Church whose 
pew-rent is lowest (Pine St. $48,) which 
undertakes by building larger to reduce it 
fifty per cent., and thus furnish the gospel 
to those of small means. This is the only 
method. To attempt to obviate the evil by 
“class” churches—these for the rich, 
those for the poor—is even worse than 
radically un-Congregational, it is intense- 
lyun-Christian. That the “ poor” church- 
es are “ reared by the charity of Christian 
persons,” says Pres. Woolsey, “ makes no 
difference in the principle.” Another 
miserable effect of ornate churches is the 
style of dress they beget. ‘This drives away 
many, even, whoare not poor. Our gew- 
gaw city sanctuaries provoke to finery.’ 
There is much “dressing for church ” 
which cannot be distinguished from dress- 





1 Boston Transcript, May 5, 1858. 

2 Journal of Commerce. 

3 Few American ladies who attend them have the 
good sense of the excellent Queen of Holland, who 
attended the American chapel, Paris, in unpretend- 
ing costume, putting to shame ladies from England 
and the U. 8., who had come to see her there, tricked 
out in their most expensive and flaunting attire. 
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ing for the ball room. ‘Two fashionable 
Episcopal journals were stirred up re- 
cently to reprove “communicants who 
extend a jewelled hand and arm to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion.” There be 
things like these which 
“Make God’s poor almost an exiled race 
Even from the open temples of His grace.” 
Two Millions. 

If we travel in that direction much long- 
er, American cities will be like Paris, 
where the churches, travellers tell us, are 
“‘ dedicated to art, and music, and show.” 
Respectable families already give, as the 
reason why they stay away from God’s 
house, that they “cannot dress well 
enough.” One has said that “ there is no 
place where one feels so keenly the infe- 
riority of shabby apparel”—the place 
where he should think least of it. “ Many 
aman who attends the opera with com- 
parative comfort, shrinks from the criticisms 
of church-goers upon his dress. If much 
going to Church is necessary to salvation, 
more men and women will be kept out of 
heaven by seedy broadcloths and faded 
gowns than is dreamed of in our theology.” 
And though we preach on the duty of 
dressing plainly in the house of God, as 
we ought to do, people will not dress so, 
as long as the house itself is anything but 
plain. 

The reply to this objection may be that 
the magnificent edifices of Catholic Eu- 
rope are resorted to by the poor. But 
you cannot conclude from what is true 
under conditions of despotism and super- 
stition, to what will be true under condi- 
tions of free, intelligent Protestantism. In 
Catholic Europe the cathedral is the only 
place where the poor man can feel that 
he is at all on a par with the rich. He 
performs the same ceremonies, kneels in 
the same open nave or chancel, before 
the same altar. Dress is little noticed in 
the crossings and bowings and genuflex- 
ions. But in Protestant America all is 
reversed. The poor man feels more on a 
par with the rich, at almost any other 
time and in almost any other place, than 
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when he sits a leisurely spectator in his 
pew, and observes his neighbor’s changes 
of Sunday raiment. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that if we build churches which sug- 
gest and sanction brilliant and expensive 
attire, it will not be true in them that 
“the rich and poor meet together.” 
Another objection is that all this ex- 
penditure prevents our having such a 
Church Building fund as we ought to 
have. After all proper allowance for cost 
of site, &c., &c., in cities, can it be right 
for a single church to expend more in 
one edifice than the whole denomination 
to which it belongs raises to furnish tem- 
ples for those who have none? ‘Three 
years since, it was found that seven hun- 
dred Presbyterian churches (O. S.)— 
more than one fifth of the who!le—were 
without places of worship, and at the late 
meeting of the General Assembly it was 
announced that five hundred and fitty- 
three churches, out of two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-seven—one fourth— 
are still unprovided. At the same time, 
a single city Church—that of Dr. Spring, 
the “New Brick,’—has cost $280,000, 
while the whole (O. S.) body has raised 
for Foreign Missions—its largest charity— 
but $224,000. “Do the people need 
place to pray ?” asks Mr. Ruskin. “ Then 
it is no time for smoothing pillars or carv- 
Let us have enough first of 
The people do need 
in all evangelical de- 


ing pulpits. 
walls and roofs.” 
“place to pray,’ 
nominations. Can we wonder that it is 
thought to be asin and a shame for the 
wealthier Societies to lavish thousands 
after thousands upon ornament, while the 
Church Building Fund is incomplete ? 
Cromwell is said to have found some cost- 
ly statues of the apostles in an English 
Church: —“ Melt down these fellows,” 
said he, “ and send them about like their 
Master, doing good.” 

Another objection is suggested by the 
moral effect of such churches. Though 
architecture cannot spiritualize, it can 
unspiritualize. Decoration in the Church, 
for decoration’s sake, is religiously emascu- 


9 
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It is inconsistent with Christian 
simplicity. It betokens decay in the bet- 
ter nature. It fosters pride. It disturbs 
and dilutes the spiritual element,—mixing 
a certain per centage of refined material- 
ism with it. It fosters pride. We should 
build, as our fathers did, “ not houses to 
worship, but only houses to worship in.” 
It can teach wrong views and perpetuate 
them. “ The spirit of Romanism,” says 
Professor Park,’ “ is now perpetuated by 
her old massive churches more than by 
her folios.” Methodism is at this day 
losing more, as a distinctive, earnest 
evangelism, by her Church structures 
As every great 
advance of piety—witness the Reforma- 
tion, Puritanism, the Wesleyan move- 
ment—brings together great crowds of 
plainly-dressed people ; so it builds larger 
and plainer churches. With every de- 
cline they become smaller and more 
ornate. The former do not need the little 
finicalities and architectural dandyisms of 
inferior temples, esthetically? or spirit- 
ually. And the Christian Future will 
wonder at the costly architectural abomi- 
nations in which more than one Congre- 
gational brotherhood has consented, of 
late, to entomb its simplicity, humility, 
and spirituality. As the impression of 
the house is part of the impression which 
the parents who built it make upon their 
children,—part of the effluence and in- 
fluence of their character,—so the impres- 
sion of the Church edifice not only mingles 
with the services as conducted by the 
minister, but is part of the impression 
which the Church itself, as a body of 
Christians, makes upon the congregation 
and the world. It conveys character, the 
character which that body of Christians 
have put, or allowed the architect to put, 
into their sanctuary. 

We dissent totally, then, from the idea 
of unlimited expense and embellishment 
"1 Discourse before the Pastoral Association of Mass., 
1844, p. 82. 

2 Compare Mr. Ruskin’s advice to architects, pas- 
sim, touching the use of ‘‘ great blocks and masses of 
plain stone.” 


lating. 


than in any other way. 
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in the house of God. Mr. Dexter says, in 
the April number of the ConeGreGa- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY, p. 212, “We give no 
advice to those who are able to build, and 
pay for, magnificent houses. The richer 
the house the better, if in good taste, and 
paid for.” We instinctively set a strong 
interrogation mark against this proposi- 
tion. Unqualifiedly, absolutely, “ better 
as itis richer?” It may be too rich asa 
building for its purposes as a Church? 
And the principles we have maintained 


point to this standard, or rule, for houses of 


worship: Let ornament and cost corres- 
pond with the average of these in the homes 
of consistent Christians—the average, we 
mean, as between the poorest and the 
richest, bearing in mind what consistency 
is, and what has been advanced touching 
cost and ornament and Christian homes. 
This is only approximate after all. Such 
an average may be too high or too low. 
To “do as other men do in a Christian 


country,” is not, by the concessions of 


Deism itself, altogether safe.6 Extrava- 





5 Westminster Review, July 1859, pp. 34 and 35. 
“ Jowett and the Broad Church.” 
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gance or meanness, pride or parsimony, 
may affect even Christian practice. And 
among consistent Christians the average 
will be higher or lower, within limits, as 
their means may be. Therefore in a set- 
tlement of log houses, the “ Doric ” Log 
Temple, recommended in the Home Mis- 
sionary for Dec. 1843, will hold the same 
relative place that Plymouth Church does 
in Brooklyn. It is to be noted also that 
our fathers put more embellishment on 
their civic edifices than they did on their 
churches—more also on some of their 
dwellings. Compare Boston State House, 
and Hancock House, with Brattle Street 
Church. The Church should strike the 
average, not of public secular buildings, 
but of Christian homes. This will secure 
the best impression and attraction. And 
if a modest, gradual, consistent improve- 
ment takes place in these, the sacred 
edifice which they surround may also be 
modestly improved and enriched, pari 
passu, from year to year, and may proper- 
ly have such a style of construction and 
appointments as will allow this to be done. 


AMERICAN DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS. 
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The statistics of the REFORMED DutcH 
CuuRcH, just issued, compare with those 
for 1858 as follows: 


1858. 1859. 
Number of churches, 393 410 
« ministers, 389 409 
* students in theology, 42 51 
members received on 
confession, 4,099 
Members rec’d on certificate, 1,788 
Total of communicants, 46,197 
Adults baptized, 847 
Infants a 3,472 
Catechumens, 14,959 14,431 
Number in Sunday-Schools, 23,269 40,905 
Contributions to benev., $99,199 $125,268 


5,165 
1,744 
50,304 
978 
3,844 


“In some respects,” says the Christian 
Intelligencer, “ this exhibit is gratifying. 


The increase in communicants, in Theo- 
logical students, in Sunday scholars, and 
in contributions, is decided. Infant bap- 
tism is evidently not neglected, as it is 
often said to be. But our growth in 
churches is small—only seventeen in the 
year. But now that our candidates are 
increasing, and the Domestic Board are 
rid of the horrid incubus of a chronic 
debt, we may reasonably look for a larger 
and rapid expansion in this respect.” 


In our July number we gave the Sum- 
mary of the various BApTisT denomina- 
tions, as appearing in the Baptist Almanac 


for 1859. 
following : 


From that of 1860, we take the 
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1858. 


&| Ordained 
“Ministers. 





"Baptized in 


Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Connecticut, . 
Delaware, ; 
District of Columbia, sae an | 193 
Se ee é oe | 463 
SRG 6: ss «os «8 se 4: 8,679 
AER 5 a SBS) ww ‘ é 5,211 
Indiana, .. 0 eee 5 ‘ 3,463 
Indian Tersitory, See ea ee 45 | ae 400 
Iowa, ee ae ee y ‘ 1,895 
Kansas, or a ae ee 16. | 16 
a ee a 6,479 
Js. sb 6 6 ote 188 | | | 1,195 
Maine, Sua Ose ta Bue a6 278 | | 2,455 
eee ee 32 2 | 330 
Massachusetts, . . . Bie 262 y 4,207 
Michigan, Ye a eee ae 209 2 | 1,657 
Minnesota, pee hs oes) elas 49 soe 196 
SEES «ss - sw es 8 577 31 | 2,740 
Missouri, ee eet ee ea ea 695 K 4,131 
DRE nas sar tg es 9 27 
New Hampshire, . ... : 91 é 686 
New Jersey, : SS algae og Avg 114 B42 2,076 
New York, re he 825 10,802 
North Carolina, ... — 647 345 g 4,316 
Ohio, eas Se ea iat eer ar” 488 ‘ 3,996 
a ie, we wt a2 31 28 
Pennsylvania, . eee ek ee 382 : 4,357 
Rhode Island, . nae ates Saaeema® 61 F 5 1,718 
NOS CS es 460 4,809 
Dg gl Ss 8 Se 642 é 5 3,214 
Texas, or See ee ee 387 Bg | 
Vermont, Sa ee var eee 109 621 
Virginia, Eo ee ee 710 ce 6,290 
Wisconsin, . 177 : 1,359 
German and Dutch Ch’s in the U. a. 40 | 365 ; 450 
*Swedish Churches in the U. States, 10 | 150 
*Welsh Churches in the U. States, 34 | om 250 
(*Estimated.) | 
Total in the United States, . . . 12,186 F 92,243 994,620 
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TrgWe COUR, «= 6 8 lt le ; ‘ 117 12 924 11,841 

New een ise SG) ole 117 é ‘ 482 | 6,570 

Canad a er eee 200 | | one 1,358 | 13,200 

West India aaa aaa 110 | 125 | 38 1,800 | 36,250 
! 














Total in North America, . . . | 607 112,730 '7, 1,103 ' 103,807 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS THAT PRACTICE IMMERSION. 
Anti-Mission Baptists in the U.S., | 155 | 1,720 825 | 68,000 
Free Will Baptists, . . . . .| 182 |1,206 965 | | 56,026 
Six Principle Baptists, . . . «| o- 18 16 3,000 
Seventh-Day Baptists, . 4 56 70 | 6,577 
Church of God (Winnebrennarians,) asia 275 132 13,800 
Disciples, en ais. aba esse 12,000 | 2,000 | 350,000 
Tunkers, . Pei ot 150 | 200 | .... 8,200 
Mennonites,... . RS igs 300 250 re | 36,280 


1,062,681 




















Totat Bartists, . . 18,455 |12,426 |1,281 \ 311,047 |1,594,564 
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The following enumeration of MeTHo- 
DISTS, throughout the world, is copied 
from The Wesleyan, (Syracuse, N. Y.,) 
June 8, and we doubt not is as reliable as 
it is satisfactory by its completeness : 

“For some months past, we have been 
collecting facts to compile a table of the 
different Methodist bodies in the world, 
fuller and more particular in many re- 
spects than any we have as yet seen. 
But we have delayed this work until 
now, in part, to obtain information, and 
in part for want of time to arrange the 
facts to be embodied. So far as Euro- 
pean Methodism is concerned, we have 
copied largely from the MerHopist New 
Connexion MaGAzIneE for February 
last, where may be found the best collec- 
tion of facts bearing upon this subject we 
have ever seen. Several tables have 
been made out in this country, giving the 
amount of Church property, number of 
Sabbath Schools, &c. All these we omit, 
confining ourselves to the number of 
Church members and ministers, &c. 


MetHopist E. CouRCH, members, 
Traveling Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 


956,555 
6,502 
7,530 

Total, 970,587 

SouTHERN M. E. CuuRcH, members,* 700,000 


Traveling Preachers, 2,571 
Local do., +4,984 


707,555 


The parent body of WEsLEYAN METH- 
ODISTS, under the care of the BririsH 
AND CoLoNIAL CONFERENCES, accord- 
ing to the minutes of 1858, are as follows : 


277,091 
19,406 
64,848 

1,446 
24,461 
40,837 


13,511 


441,600 
40,846 


482,446 
2,450 
15,900 


Total, 


British Conference members, 

Ireland, “s 

Foreign Stations, 

French Methodists, 

Australian, “ 

Canadian, ‘“ 

British American Eastern Conference, 
members, 


Probationers, 


Total, 
Ministers, (including supernumera- 


ries), 
Numberof Local Preachers not given, 
but probably not less than 





* Or exactly 699,175, as on p. 800, ante. 
t In table on p. 800, 5,016. 
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Besides the great parent bodies in Eng- 
land and America, there are, in both 
countries, several branch denominations, 
which now present no_inconsiderable 
figure in the statistics of Methodism. 


Tue MetuHopist New CoNNEXION 
has :— 


Members, (including Canadian in- 
crease), 

Ministers, 

Local Preachers, 


26,002 
177 
1,065 
Total, 27,244 
Tue Primitive Metuopists have— 
116,216 
609 
10,533 
127,358 


FREE 


Members, 
Circuit Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 


Total, 
Tue Unitep METHODIST 
CHURCHES have :— 
Members, 
Circuit Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 


Total, 


43,071 
139 
1,739 
44,949 
THE WESLEYAN REFORMERS, who 
still remain Independent Methodists :— 
Number not published, but probably 


not less than 
Number of Preachers not known. 


12,000 


BisLeE CHRISTIANS, who are Metho- 
dist in doctrines and ordinances, with a 
liberal system of government :— 


Members, 
Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 


19,068 
161 
1,354 


Total, 20,583 


CuurcH MertsHopists in Ireland—a 
denomination which admits lay delega- 
tion, but forbids its ministers to adminis- 
ter the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper :— 


Members, 
Preachers, : 
Local Preachers, (number not given.) 


Total, 


9,158 
78 


9,236 
In addition to the foregoing, there are 
several branches of the Methodist family 
in America, which are distinguished from 
the parent body by the adoption of a lib- 
eral system of Church polity. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANTS 
country :— 


Members North and South, 
Traveling Preachers, 


of this 


80,000 
916 


Total, 80,916 


Zion M. E. CouRCH AND THE BETHEL 
M. E. Cnurcu, (colored), 


Members, 
Traveling Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 


26,746 
19% 


444 
Total, 27,383 


CANADIAN M. E. Courcnr :— 


Members, 
Traveling Preachers, 


Total, 


13,352 
157 
13,509 
WESLEYAN METHOvIST CONNEXION 
of America :— 


Members, 
Traveling Preachers, 
Unstationed Preachers, 


21,000 
340 
225 

21.565 
Besides the above, we are quite sure, 

but will not be positive, that there is one 

more organization among our colored 
brethren than has been named above, 
and some Independent or Congregational 

Methodists which we can only speak of 

conjecturally. We set them down, how- 

ever, in membership, 


Total, 


Members, 


10,000 
Preachers, 200 


Total, 10,200 
The existence and vigorous growth of 
the different branches of the Methodist 
Family, afford ample material for reflec- 
tion and speculation. According to the 
foregoing table, there are, in European 
bodies, an aggregate of membership, in- 
cluding the ministry, of not less than 
740,266. And in the bodies that belong 
to this country, including the M. E. 
Church in Canada, 1,831,715. Uniting 
the two, and we have the round number 
of 2,571,981. 
tous significance ; and shows what may be 
done, by the simple enforcement of the 
truth upon the heart and life ; marked 
features in the general history of Meth- 
odism, as a religious agency.” 


This is a result of momen- 
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The Minutes of the proceedings of the 
main PRESBYTERIAN bodies, at their ses- 
sions of last May, have been issued. Their 
Statistics are as follows :— 


OLp ScHoo.. 

During the year ending May, 1859, 
nine new Presbyteries have been organ- 
ized, viz: Lewes, Potomac, Roanoke, 
Omaha, Western Reserve, Hillsboro’, 
Bloomington, Saline, and the Presbytery 
of Siam, in the Foreign Mission field ; the 
Presbytery of Puget Sound, in Oregon, 
was also recognized and taken under the 
care of the Assembly. 


Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
Presbyteries, 
Licentiates, 
Candidates for the Ministry, 
Ministers, 
Churches, 
Licensures, 
Ordinations, 
Installations, 
Pastoral Relations dissolved, 
Churches organized, 
Ministers received from other de- 
nominations, 
Ministers dismissed to other denom- 
inations, 
Churches received from other de- 
nominations, 
Churches dismissed to other de- 
nominations, 
Ministers deceased, 
Churches dissolved, 
Members added on examination, 
Members added on certificate, 10,879 
Total number of communicants re- 
ported, 279,630 
Adults baptized, 6,672 
Infants baptized, 16,194 
Amount contributed for home pur- 
poses, $2,070,479 
Amount contributed for Boards 
and Church Extension, $542,695 
Amount contributed for Miscella- 
neous purposes, $221,973 
Whole am’t contributed in 1859, $2,835,147 


The following ministers have died du- 

ring the year: 
Names. 

Elam Smalley, D.D., 
E. D. Maltbie, 
Zechariah Greene, 
Samuel E. Cornish, 
Jacob J. Janeway, D.D., 
James Carnahan, 
Elkanah D. Mackey, Lewes. 
Edward W. Condict, oe 
James Galbraith, New Lisbon. 
William Wylie, D.D., Zanesville. 
Job Broughton, Chilicothe. 
T. B. Wilson, Miami. 
John M. Crabb, Maumee. 


Presbyteries. 
Troy. 
Mohawk. 
Long Island. 
Nassau. 
New Brunswick. 
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Names. 
Benjamin F. Spilman, 
John Marshall, 
S. N. Evans, 
J. B. Hadden, 
James A. Sterratt, 
Hiram P. Goodrich, D.D., 
William E. Locke, 
S. Hamner Davis, 
Joseph E. Curtis, 
John H. Pickard, 
8. Y. Wyly, 
John W. Ogden, 
Oliver B. Hays, 
Pierpont E. Bishop, 
Reuben Post, D.D., 
L. A. Simonton, 
H. Mandeville, D.D., 
A. M. Morgan, 


Presbyteries. 
Saline. 
Schuyler. 
Chicago. 
Dubuque. 

St. Paul. 

St. Louis. 

Palmyra. 

East Hanover. 
“ 


Orange. 

Holston. 

Nashville. 
“es 


Harmony. 
Charleston. 
Hopewell. 
South Alabama. 
Ouachita. 
Total, 31. 


New ScHOOL. 


Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 23 
Presbyteries, 108 
Licentiates, 134 
Candidates for the Ministry, 370 
Ministers, 1,545 
Churches, 1,542 
Ministers deceased, 14 
Members added on examination, 10,705 
Members added on certificate, 4,832 

Total number of communicants re- 
ported, 137,990 
Adults baptized, 3,550 
Infants baptized, 4,308 
Am’t contributed for Gen. Ass’y, $5,104 15 
ve ‘© Domestic Missions, 91,402 88 
67,796 42 


sé “ 

i «Education, 65,707 69 

eS “ Publication, 41,667 21 
Total, (exceptfor Home purposes), 271,678 34 


Foreign “ 


These Statistics include the two seceded 
Synods of Missouri and Virginia, so far as 
to reckon 8 Presbyteries, 76 ministers, 8 
licentiates, 11 candidates, 107 churches, 
and 4,539 communicants. 


The following 
during the year: 


have died 


ministers 


Names. 
Leonard Johnson, 
Thomas S. Brittan, 
Thomas P. Hunt, 


Presbyteries. 
Chenango. 
Brooklyn. 
Phila., 4th. 
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Erie. 
Meadville. 
Washtenaw. 
Grand River. 
Crawfordsville. 
Schuyler. 
Belvidere. 

e 


James H. Rice, 
Lawrence Streit, 
Alexander B. Corning, 
Truman Coe, 

John Thompson, 
Amos P. Brown, 
Morrison Huggins, 
Alexander Montgomery, 
John D. Strong, 
Adams W. Platt, 
George M. Crawford, 


Columbus. 
Iowa City. 
Lexington. 


MIssionARY EFrrorts. 


The report of a Committee in the last 
session of the Presbyterian (N. 8.) Gen- 
eral Assembly, presents some very inter- 
esting facts regarding the missionary 
efforts of various denominations. We 
copy the following tables, without exam- 
ining the data from which the able com- 
mittee drew their conclusions. 

“Tn enumerating missionaries, we give 
only those who have been ordained, not 
including the female assistants ; and in the 
number of missionaries, and the amount 
of funds given by the Congregationalists 
and our own body, we have not included 
what is done through the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Min. Miss’s. Cont’s. 
2,313 150 $200,000 
1,439 51 94,600 
2,468 71 166,732 
1,843 18 68,821 


Members. 

I. Cong. chs., 238,624 

II. Pres.(N.S.) 127,373 
III. ‘* (O.8.) 259,335 
IV. Episcopal, 119,540 
7, Bap’t, (No.) 339,211 3,316 39 85,850 

VI. Meth. “ 768,000 6,502 17 48,000 


The proportion therefore, is of 


Miss. Min. Memb’s. Cont. by 


ea. mem. 
. Congregat’s, 1 [to] 23 [and] 2,300 ,81 
. (N.S.) Pres. 1 28 2,500 ,73 
2 KOU.) 1 34 3,652 ,63 
. Baptists, (N.) 1 85 8,666 ,25 
. Episcopalians, 1 102 6,641 ,57 
- Meth. (No.) 1 382 45,176,064 





CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARIES IN ENGLAND. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER. 


THERE are ten institutions under the 
care and patronage of the Congregational 
Dissenters of Great Britain, which are 
especially designed to raise up ministers 
of the Gospel. A brief notice of these, 

VOL. I. 50 


in the order of their foundation, is here 
proposed. 


1. WESTERN COLLEGE. 


This is at Plymouth. It was estab- 
lished by the London Congregational 
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Fund Board, in 1752, with a view to 
counteract the Arian tendencies of the 
time. It has two Professors, viz: Rev. J. 
M. Charlton, M. A., Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy, and Rev. F. E. 
Anthony, M. A., Professor of Classics and 
Mathematics. The regular term of study 
is five years, though students for whom 
the full course is deemed undesirable, are 
admitted to an abridged course of three 
years. The curriculum includes theology, 
mental and moral philosophy, biblical 
criticism, hermeneutics, New Testament 
exegesis, Hebrew, Chaldee, Church His- 
tory, and Homiletics; with the Classics, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
The College is open to young men of all 
denominations, of good moral character, as 
lay students. Each candidate for the 
ministry must be recommended by his 
pastor, and the Church to which he be- 
longs, and by some other minister to 
whom he is known ; and must pass exami- 
nation upon his religious principles and 
purposes, as also respecting his mental 
attainments. This being satisfactory, he 
is admitted to three months probation, 
which resulting favorably, he is fully ad- 
mitted. The fee for each class is £3 3s., 
($15.75) one half of which is deducted 
from the term bills of the sons of minis- 
ters. The receipts of the College for the 
last year were £886, 15s. 9d. Expendi- 
tures, £1,210, 3s. 6d. The number of 
students, during the current year, is seven- 
teen. 

2. ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 

This is at Rotherham, West Riding, 
Yorkshire, and was established in 1795, 
on its present plan, under the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Williams; though it had ex- 
isted from 1756, in a modified form. The 
course includes all the subjects required 
to qualify students for literary degrees in 
the University of London. Every stu- 
dent is required to be a member of some 
Independent Church. 

The ordinary period of study is four 
years, though it may be extended, in 
special cases, to six; which is the limit. 
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There are two Professors, viz: Rev. F. J. 
Falding, D.D., Professor of Theology and 
Hebrew, and Rev. C. C. Tyte, Professor 
of Classics and Mathematics. Income for 
the current year, £957, 1s. 7d. Expen- 
diture, £1,088, 7s. 2d. Number of stu- 
dents, fourteen. 


3. BRECON INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 

This is at Brecon, or Brecknock, S. 
Wales, and was founded in 1760, and is 
intended to educate young men for the 
Congregational ministry. The candidates 
must be single men, between the ages of 
18 and 24, whose piety is attested by their 
pastor and the Church to which they 
belong, and at least two neighboring min- 
isters; and must be able to read Virgil 
and New Testament Greek, with propor- 
tionate knowledge of other branches. 

The course of study includes the Latin 
and Greek Classics, Hebrew and French; 
Ancient and Modern History ; Homiletics, 
Biblical criticism, Mathematics, Natural 
and Mental Philosophy, Church History 
and Divinity. 

The Professors are Rev. J. Morris, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and Rev. W. Roberts, 
Professor of Classics, &c. Income last 
year, £764, 19s. 10d; Expenditure, £777, 
17s. 4d. Number of students, twenty- 
four. 

4, CHESHUNT COLLEGE. 

This is at Cheshunt, Herts, (14 m., N. 
London,) whither, in 1792, it was removed 
from Talgarth, in Wales, where it had 
been established by Lady Huntingdon, in 
1768; on the 24th August of which year 
it was publicly opened by George White- 
field. The principles of this College are 
Calvinistic, being set forth in fifteen arti- 
cles, to which tutors and students are 
required to give assent; though young 
men are left entirely free as to their de- 
nominational choice. Candidates must be 
unmarried, not over 28 years of age, 
whose piety is well attested by their pas- 
tors, and churches. There are three 
months of probation, and four years in the 
term of study. The curriculum includes 
Hebrew and Syriac, New Testament 
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Greek, Biblical Literature, Church His- 
tory, the Fathers and Theology, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary studies of a college. 

The Professors are Rev. R. Alliott, 
L.L.D., Professor of Theology, and W. 
B. Todhunter, Esq., M. A., Professor of 
Classics and Mathematics. Number of 
students, twenty-two. 

Income for last year, £1,899, 16s. 7d. ; 
Expenditure, £1,755, 18s. 2d. This Col- 
lege has several scholarships, and has 
absorbed the late Newport Pagnel College. 

5. AIRDALE COLLEGE. 

This is at Undercliffe, near Bradford, 
West Riding, Yorkshire, where it was 
founded in 1784. Candidates must be 
recommended by their pastors and church- 
es, and must pass examination in the 1st 
: books of the Aineid, of the Anabasis, and 
of Euclid. Probation is one year, the 
whole term of study being five. The cur- 
riculum includes Theology, Biblical criti- 
cism, Homiletics, History, Classics, Logic 
and Mathematics, with Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Syriac. 

There are three Professors, viz: Rev. 
D. Fraser, L.L.D., Professor of Theology ; 
Rev. R. G. Hartley, M. A., Professor of 
Classics, and Rev. H. B. Creak, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics. Number of 
students the current year, fifteen. 

6. Hackney THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Hackney is a suburb of London, 3m. N. 
N. E. of St. Paul’s. This institution was 
founded by Rev. John Eyre and Charles 
Townsend, in 1796. The curriculum re- 
sembles those before detailed. The term 
of study is four years. 

There are three Professors, viz.: Rev. 
John Watson, Professor of Theology ; 
Rev. S. Ransom, Professor of Classics and 
Hebrew, and W. Watson, Esq., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. 

The number of students is seven. 
penditure, £958, 12s. 3d. 

7. LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 

This is at Manchester. It was estab- 
lished in 1806 at Manchester by the late 
Rev. W. Roby ; removed to Blackburn in 
1816, and restored to Manchester in 1842. 


Ex- 
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Terms of admission are similar to those al- 
ready detailed. The curriculum extends 
to five years, and embraces Theology, 
Biblical Literature, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Philosophy, Mathematics and 
Logic. 

There are three Professors, viz.: Pro- 
fessor Rogers, in Theology ; Professor 
Newth, in Mathematics and Logic, and 
Professor Hall in Classics, &c. The 
Chair of Biblical Literature is vacant. 
The number of students is thirty. Sev- 
eral scholarships worth yearly from $125 
to $170, are open to the students, and 
indigent studentsare aided from the funds 
of the institution. 

8. THEOLOGICAL HALL oF Conc. CHURCHES 
oF SCOTLAND. 

This Theological Academy was estab- 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1811, for the ed- 
ucation of ministers for the Congregational 
churches of Scotland. The students, for 
the most part, are instructed in general 
studies at the University of Edinburgh. 
The curriculum of the Theological Hall 
is restricted to Theology, Philology, Her- 
meneutics, Biblical Criticism, Homiletics, 
Church History and Composition of Ser- 
mons. The regular course consists of 
four consecutive terms of eight months 
each. When elementary education is 
needed, a fifth year may be added, and for 
students who have been through the 
University, three years are considered 
sufficient. 

There are two Professors, viz.: Rev.W. 
L. Alexander, D.D., Professor of Theology; 
and Rev. A. T. Gowan, M. A., Professor 
of Church History and Sacred Litera- 
ture. Income, £928, 6s.; expenditure, 
£603, 8s. 4d. Number of regular stu- 
dents, nine. 

9. Sprinc Hitn CoLiEce. 

This was founded, at Birmingham, in 
1838. Its receipts last year were £2,099, 
16s. 7d.; expenditure, £2,052, 19s. 5d. 

The plan of education comprises two 
courses ; one properly Theological, occu- 
pying four sessions; the other includes 
Hebrew, Aramean, Greek and Latin, 
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English Literature, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, &c. &c. Examination for the 
first course is in the Hebrew of Genesis, 
or the Psalms, and the subjects included 
in the B. A. Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London; except Chemistry, 
Physiology, Botany and Modern Lan- 
guages. Candidates for the second course 
are examined in the 6th book of the 
Eneid, the 1st books of the Anabasis, and 
of Euclid, with Arithmetic and Algebra 
as far as fractions. 

Every candidate must declare, in wri- 
ting, that he is a Dissenter, and that he 
believes in the Unity of God, the Divinity 
of Christ, the Atonement, the Divinity 
and Personality of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of regeneration, the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and the Di- 
vine authority of Infant Baptism. 

There are two Professors, viz.: Rev. 
T. R. Barker, and Rev. H. Goward, M. 
A., L.L.B. There are fifteen divinity 
students. Provision is made for the aid 
of indigent students. 

10. New Cotuece, Lonpon. 

This institution, at St. John’s Wood, 
was founded in 1850, by the junction of 
Coward, Homerton and Highbury Col- 
leges. lts income last year was £4,785, 
11s. 2d.; expenditure, £4,931, 5s. 5d. 

The term of study is five years; a lit- 
erary course of two years, and a theolog- 
ical course of three years. Students who 
have taken the degree of B. A., or are 
otherwise competent, dispense with the 
first. 

Every candidate is required to be a 
member of some Congregational Church, 
and to have completed his sixteenth year. 

Indigent students are aided, to the 
amount of from $100 to $200 per year, 
according to the state of their funds and 
the College’s. There are also three Pye 
Smith scholarships, and one Mills, and one 
Henry Foster Burder scholarship, of the 
value of $150 each, tenable for three 
years, and open to competition. There is 
also one John Yockney scholarship, of the 
value of $100 per annum. : 
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There are six Professors, viz: Rev. 
Robert Halley, D.D., Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Homiletics; Rev. John H. Good- 
win, Professor of Theology and Greek 
Testament; William Smith, Esq., L.L.D., 
Professor of Classics; Rev. S. Newth, M. 
A., Professor of Mathematics and His- 
tory ; Rev. Maurice Nenner, Professor of 
Hebrew and German, and Dr. Lankester, 
F. R. S., Professor of Natural Science. 

The number of students for the minis- 
try is fifty-three. 

The following summary condenses the 
facts above given :— 

Term of 
Date. Study. Profs. Students. 
1752 by. 17 
1756 
1760 
1768 
1784 


Name. 
Western, 
Rotherham, 
Brecon, 
Cheshunt, 
Airdale, 
Hackney, 1796 
Laneashire, 1806 
‘Theol’ Hall, 1811 
Spring Hill, 1838 
New College, 1850 


BD bobo Pm Co GO DD DO DO 


Sems., 10. Av.term, about4dy. 26 


By a comparison of this table with that 
on p. 185 (April No.) of this Quarterly, it 
will be seen that in our six Congregational 
Theological Seminaries in this country, we 
have a total of 265 students; or an aver- 
age of 44.1 students in each institution 
against an average of only 20.6 in each 
of these of our denomination in England. 
We graduate this year, from our six Sem- 
inaries, sixty-six persons—an average of 
eleven each; while, if we estimate the 
average course of the English institutions 
at four years, and suppose the students to 
be evenly distributed through the classes, 
they will graduate this year, from their 
ten Seminaries, j/ifty-one persons — an 
average of but little more than jive each. 

Doubtless much time, strength and 
money are wasted, both there and here, 
in the undue multiplication of small and 
feeble institutions; which by no means 
make up in territorial convenience for the 
losses which they necessitate in other 
directions. The lesson has a hint for the 
future ; both in the father land and here. 
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A LESSON 


FROM THE 


PAST : 


CATECHISING. 


BY REV. JOSEPH S. CLARK, D.D. 


“Frew pastors of mankind ever took 
such pains at catechising,” says Cotton 
Mather, “ as have been taken by our New 


? 


English divines;” and in confirmation of 
the statement he proceeds to name “ the 
most judicious and elaborate catechisms 
published,—a lesser and a larger by Mr. 
Norton, a lesser and a larger by Mr. Ma- 
ther, several by Mr. Cotton, one by Mr. 
Davenport, one by Mr. Stone, one by Mr. 
Norris, one by Mr. Noyes, one by Mr. 
Fisk, several by Mr. Eliot, one by Mr. 
Seaborn Cotton, a large one by Mr. 
Fitch.” (Magnalia, Vol. II., Book V., § 
1.) But that which, at an early day, 
became known as “ THE catechism,” was 
The Westminster Assembly’s. Probably 
no human production in the form of a 
book ever had a greater run in New Eng- 
land. Itis certain that none was ever 
half so thoroughly read and committed to 
memory by the mass of the people. And 
with almost equal assurance it can be 
affirmed that no other has exerted such a 
controlling influence over their character, 
either in a religious, moral, or intellectual 
point of view. How could it have been 
otherwise ? From the first development 
of the mental faculties, till their decay— 
from the cradle to the grave—the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism, was milk for 
babes, meat for strong men, and medi- 
cine for the infirm aged. 

Let us try, by such helps as are at 
hand, to reproduce a life-scene or two, 
once as familiar as household faces, but 
now, and for the last half century, seldom 
witnessed. That row of boys and girls 
on the opposite sides of the large open 
fire-place, beginning with a man-grown 
lad of nineteen years, and tapering away 
in a gradual diminuendo till it terminates 
on a girl of five or six, is a family class, 


called out just before a Sabbath sun-set, 
to recite the Catechism to their parents. 
A similar group may be seen about the 
same hour in every other house within 
sight, occupied in nearly the same way. 
Commencing with “the chief end of 
man,” the questions are taken up in 
course, and answered by the children in 
order, till each, coming one after another 
to a pause, is permitted to leave the line 
and sit down. Very likely no one in the 
group is yet able to go through the entire 
one hundred and seven questions. But 
each Sabbath adds to the stock of their 
answers till at length the whole is master- 
ed by the youngest child, as it was by the 
father and mother, who went through a 
similar drill when they were children. 

This was a regular weekly exercise in 
every respectable family throughout New 
England for nearly a hundred years ; and 
it prevailed among the more religious 
families for at least three-quarters of a 
century longer. There are aged persons 
still living who were thus trained, and 
who commenced the training of their 
young families in the same way. 

Coeval with this custom was another of 
the same general character, in which the 
minister took the lead. Once a week in 
some towns, and once a month in others, 
those who lived in sight of the meeting- 
house might have seen a congregation of 
children and youth gathering there, of a 
Saturday afternoon, from all parts of the 
parish; and exactly at two o’clock the 
entrance of the pastor was the signal for 
all in the house to rise and keep their 
standing posture till he had walked up 
the broad aisle and taken his place in 
the deacon’s seat,—from whence he cate- 
chised the timid but delighted boys and 
girls of his flock, in a way not essentially 
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different from what they were accustomed 
to at home, except that he followed up 
their answers with such practical applica- 
tion, or critical explanation, as he deemed 
pertinent to the subject. These were 
great occasions, in the view of all who 
participated in them, and they were toa 
great extent, the sources of that com- 
manding influence which the minister 
got over the rising generation. This Sat- 
urday afternoon catechising of all the 
children in one class at the meeting- 
house, fell by degrees into a Saturday 
forenoon exercise in the public schools, 
which the pastor visited in rotation for 
that purpose. In some churches, as in 
the Old First Church at Plymouth, it 
was customary to appoint some one or 
more of the brethren to assist the pastor 
in this particular department of his labor. 

Another way of using the catechism, 
was to make it the basis of a course of 
lectures—written or extemporary—for the 
special benefit of those who, in our day, 
are intended to be reached by “ Lectures 
to Young Men,” i. e., anybody of either 
sex between childhood and middle age. 
Usually this exercise came on Thursday 
afternoon, alternating with the “ Thurs- 
day Lecture,” where that was established ; 
and so thoroughly did they shred the 
topics as they came under discussion, that 
the course, from beginning to end, some- 
times lasted several years. 

Among the manuscript collections of 
the Congregational Library Association, 
the fragments of several such courses of 
lectures are found. The most complete 
is one from Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, 
of Westboro’, delivered first in 1741, 
and repeated, with alterations, several 
times during his long ministry. Room for 
an entire lecture cannot well be afforded 
in this place. The following skeleton of 
the first one in the series will illustrate 
the general method of the whole. The 
introduction, which is short, shall be given 
in full. 

“An Explanation of the Assembly's 
Catechism. No. 1. 
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“ When Solomon, the wisest of wise 
men, undertook to give advice, his coun- 
sel was this :—Get wisdom, and with all 
thy getting, get understanding. Of all wis- 
dom and understanding, divine is the most 
excellent. The knowledge of God, and 
Christ, and divine things, this is life eter- 
nal. Qne of the most useful methods of 
obtaining knowledge is, (as experience 
has shown,) this of catechising. Timothy 
had received such a form of sound words 
from Paul; and he is bid to hold it fast in 
faith and love, which is in Christ Jesus ; 
q- d. ‘adhere to and esteem what I have 
given you, with that steadfastness and 
affectionate regard which becomes a Chris- 
tian.” 2. Tim. i: 13. Theophilus also 
seems to have been catechised into the 
knowledge which he had obtained of 
Christianity ; for this is the word which 
in our translation is rendered ‘ instructed,’ 
in Luke i: 4. 

“Of all the Catechisms I have been 
acquainted with, I cannot prefer any to 
this of the Assembly of Divines, which sat 
at Westminster, at the appointment of the 
Parliament, next month 98 years since. 
This Assembly first met July, 1645. The 
Catechism was drawn up by Dr. Tuck- 
ney, and Dr. Arrowsmith, and Mr. Math. 
Newcomen. 

“Tt begins with man’s chief end—the 
glorifying God and enjoying him forever ; 
and the great rule for us in these—the 
Holy Scriptures, which teach us the things 
we are to believe, and the things we are to 
do ; for all our concern may be wrapped 
up in these two grand articles. Accord- 
ingly the Catechism is divided into these 
TWO main and principal parts; the first 
showing the things which we are to believe 
concerning God, and the other, what duty 
God requires of us. 

“ That you may have some clear under- 
standing of the whole, we will, by divine 
help, first consider the two introductory 
articles, then proceed to open and ex- 
plain the two general parts of this body of 
Christian divinity. Of the introductory 
articles we are to consider : 
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“FIRST. Wuar Is THE CHIEF END 
oF MAN? The answer is two-fold; to 
glorify God, and enjoy him forever. 

“T. Man’s chief end is to glorify God. 
There are two things incumbent on me 
here. To show first what it is; and sec- 
ondly, how this is man’s chief end. 

“J. What is it to glorify God ? 
the clearer, mind, 

“1. (Negatively,) this does not intend 
that we can bring any additional glory to 
the essence of God; for his essential glory 
is incapable of it. Rom. ii: 35. Ps. xvi: 2. 

“2. (Positively,) we can glorify God 
by manifesting and declaring forth his 
glory. This we may in two ways—pas- 
sively and actively. 

“(1.) Passively. ‘This we do in com- 
mon with our creations. Ps. xix: 1. 

“(2.) Actively. This is to be done by 
all our powers and faculties, in all our 
motions and actions, internal and exter- 
nal ; and according to our several ability. 

[1.] By all our powers, inward and 
outward. (a) By entertaining suitable 


To be 


apprehensions of the glorious Lord. (0) 
By having corresponding and proportion- 
able affections and tempers. Acknow- 
ledging, fearing, loving, adoring, submit- 
ting, trusting, hoping in him. (c) By our 


words—in worship—in conversation. 
By our actions. 

“2.] This should be according to our 
several ability—in proportion to our tal- 
ents. Matt. xxv: 15. 

“II, This is man’s chief end. For, 

“1. God made all things for his glory. 
Prov. xvi: 4. Rom. iv: 11. 

“2. Man especially ; and hath won- 
derfully capacitated him. 

“3. God expressly requires this. 1 
Cor. x: 31. 1 Peter, iv: 11. 

“4, Hath given his Word and Spirit to 
guide and direct. 

“5. No creature can be his own end— 
not even self, how much soever admired 
and adored. 

“6. Christ hath bought us for this end. 
1 Cor. ix: 19, 20. 

“7, God hath encouraged us with prom- 
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ises, and severely threatens eternal pun- 
ishment to the ungodly. 

“ Use.—1. Examination. 
carefully try ourselves. 

“2. Reproof. How exceedingly to 
blame are all such as do not glorify God, 
but live to themselves. 

“3. Exhortation. Let me call upon you 
to discharge this principal duty. (1) 
You are now in your prime, and are not 
so engaged as you will be. (2) God will 
accept of you the rather now. He says, 
‘I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me.’ (3) Great ad- 
vantages and comforts follow early piety.” 

It will be seen that the foregoing covers 
only one half the answer to the jirst ques- 
tion. The other half occupies the whole 
of the second lecture, which is considera- 
bly longer and has more heads than this. 

It still remains to speak of the use 
which the fathers of New England made 
of the Catechism, as a teat-book of theol- 
ogy. Neither the Westminster Confes- 
sion, out of which the Catechism was fash- 
ioned, nor the Savoy Confession, which 
the English Independents adopted as a 
slight modification of the Westminster, 
nor the New England Confession of 1680, 
which was, in some sense, a compound of 
both, has had the honor of becoming the 
spinal column of such “ A complete Body 
of Divinity” as Rev. Samuel Willard left 
bel.ind him in “ Two Hundred and Fifty 
Expository Lectures on the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism; wherein the Doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion are un- 
folded, their Truth confirmed, their Ex- 
cellence displayed, their Usefulness im- 
proved; contrary Errors and Vices re- 
futed and exposed, Objections answered, 
Controversies settled, Cases of Conscience 
resolved ; and a great light thereby re- 
flected on the present age.” ‘This, in 
substance, is the title-page of a folio vol- 
ume of 914 pages, printed at Boston in 
1726—purporting to be, as it really was, 
“the largest work ever printed here, and 
the first of Divinity in a folio volume.” 

We learn from the preface, written by 
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Revs. Joseph Sewall and Thomas Prince, 
successors to Mr. Willard in the pastor- 
ship of the Old South Church, (for the 
book was printed eighteen years after the 
author’s death,) that the foundation of 
this huge production was a mere “ Exhi- 
bition of the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism among the children of his people.” 
Having thus “ methodized the subject, 
and laid out the several heads ” in simple 
talks to the children, “on the 31st Jan- 
uary, 1688, he entered on these more 
elaborate Discourses upon them ”—one 
lecture a month, on Tuesday afternoon— 
which he kept up for nine years, with 
large audiences, including “ many of the 
most knowing and judicious persons both 
from town and college.” “ An exact list 
of subscribers,” printed at the end of the 
preface, shows six hundred and forty-five 
copies engaged before it was fairly through 
the press. As books of that size and 
binding now sell, the subscription price 
would not be less than four or five dollars. 

Such was the interest once felt through- 
out New England in the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, and such the methods 
taken, by pastors and people, to keep its 
terse expressions of Bible truth in the 
memory and heart of all classes. And 
manifold were the good effects. It gave 
a healthy exercise to the mind. The 
mere commitment to memory of so many 
clear ideas, expressed in the most com- 
pact phrase, exerted a strengthening in- 
fluence on the whole intellectual ma- 
chinery of the young. It gave, more- 
over, to every man, woman and child the 
ready means of at least stating the points 
of accredited Orthodoxy—which cannot 
now be done by every member of an 
orthodox church. Even its most unintel- 
ligible statements — unintelligible when 
committed to the child’s memory—would 
be opening up into clear vistas of thought, 
through which great scriptural truths 
were ever coming to light all the way 
along in life. It has often been objected 
to the use of this catechism, for children, 
that they cannot understand it. But if 
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they are to commit nothing to memory— 
learn nothing—hear nothing said—which 
they cannot at the time understand, how 
or when are they ever to become wiser? 
It is expected—and all right systems of 
instruction are based on the expectation 
—that they will not always be children; 
and that those mere signs of ideas, which, 
at this period, have little or no signifi- 
cance, will have a significance as the 
mental faculties are exercised and ex- 
panded. The custom of household cate- 
chising, which brought the head of the 
family into direct communication with 
each member of it, as a spiritual teacher 
and guide, was a sure method of uphold- 
ing parental authority ; while the pastor’s 
almost universal habit of catechising all 
the young of his parish on Saturday after- 
noons, or at other stated seasons, as has been 
intimated already, was admirably adapted 
to pave his way to that supremacy which 
he generally attained in the hearts of his 
people, if he tarried long in a place. 

If to all these advantages we add the 
religious influence of so much sound, in- 
vincible doctrine as is contained in this 
incomparable summary of scriptural truth, 
it may be questioned, whether even our 
admired system of Sabhath schools, is an 
adequate compensation for the almost en- 
tire suspense of catechetical instruction 
from pastors and parents. Or rather, it 
does not admit of a question, that, without 
disturbing the Sabbath school in one iota 
of its present form and functions, this 
early, long tried and heaven approved 
means of moral and religious culture, 
might be recalled and reapplied to its 
original use with the happiest effect. 
True, the churches lapsed into error and 
irreligion under just this culture; and so 
did the Children of Israel under the 
teaching of Moses and the prophets. But 
in both cases it was through spiritless for- 
malism, and not through scriptural teach- 
ings that they fell. In both cases there 
was a departure from the good old way 
in which their fathers had walked and 
“found rest to their souls.” 
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GILBERT RICHMOND. 


_GiLBERT RicuMonD was the son of 
Nathaniel and Mary Richmond, and was 
born at Newport, R. I., in May, 1800. 
He went to Bristol, in 1813, to learn.the 
trade of a baker, having received no other 
education than that afforded by the com- 
mon schools of that period. 

In 1820, there was a revival of religion 
in the place; and, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Joel Mann, God was pleased to 
show him the state of his heart, and the 
necessity of regeneration. 

His convictions were very deep, and his 
distress, at times, great in view of his situ- 
ation in the sight of God. The doctrine 
of God’s sovereignty, as connected with 
man’s free agency, was a great stumbling 
block to him at this time. His heart was 
full of sin and rebellion, and for many 
days he continued in this frame of mind. 

At length, God graciously rolled away 
the clouds which had obscured this ques- 
tion, and Mr. R. saw himself a sinner, 
justly condemned, and with no hope, 
except in a full surrender of himself to 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This question once settled, was decided 
for a life time, and no doctrine was ever 
more precious to him in after years, than 
that God is a sovereign, infinite in wis- 
dom, goodness and power ; too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind, too powerful to fail 
in any of his designs. It was his comfort 
in hours of trial, discouragement and 
darkness. 

He went to his room one day—his dis- 
tress being so great that he was unable to 
attend to his business—and there resolved 
that, whatever the issue, he would cast 
himself unreservedly on the mercy of God 
in Christ—making a full surrender, and 
from that hour devote his time, his talents, 
and all that he possessed to Christ; and 
exclaiming, “ Lord, I believe, help thou 
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my unbelief,’ he asked, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ?” 

He soon after was baptized. His pa- 
rents having been Baptists, his preference 
was indulged ; and Mr. Mann himself, by 
immersion, admitted him into the Congre- 
gational Church, now under the charge 
of Rev. Dr. Shepard. During the two 
remaining years of his residence in Bris- 
tol, his life of consistent, active piety, 
evinced that his surrender of all to God, 
in his chamber, had been sincere. 

The experience through which God 
led him, was of service in after life, and 
made him very efficient in revivals. He 
never sought, by palliating the guilt of a 
sinner, to make him “ feel better,” but 
pressed home the truth that God is a 
sovereign ; that man has broken his laws, 
is condemned, and has no hope except 
by thorough repentance, and surrender to 
God, with faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He also believed that the preaching of 
doctrinal truth in revivals was one of the 
best methods of promoting their efficiency, 
The change in his own heart was accom- 
panied with no sudden transition from 
deep gloom, to extreme joy; indeed, he 
never could point out the precise time of 
the change. It was like the breaking of 
the morning ; the first faint dawning being 
succeeded by a brighter and brighter 
light, and then merged into the perfect 
day. 

In May, 1822, he removed to Provi- 
dence, and established himself in his busi- 
ness on Constitution Hill. True to his 
Church connection, he soon joined a little 
Congregational band worshipping in a 
hall, on the corner of Dorrangg and Pine 
streets, under the charge of Rev. Calvin 
Park, then a Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. Feeling his deficiencies in educa- 
tion, Mr. R. applied himself to the study 
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of the English branches, assisted by Mr. 
Harrison Park, a son of the Professor. 
He also began the study of Theology, and 
endeavored, by these courses of study, to 
fit himself for greater usefulness in the 
cause of Christ. The only time he had 
for these pursuits, was after the labors of 
the day were ended, between the hours of 
9 and 11, P. M., and rare intervals through 
the day when, he could seize a few mo- 
ments from his hard toil for bodily rest. 
Among his associates at this time were a 
number of pious young men, students in 
the University ; and he was greatly en- 
couraged by their sympathy, and assisted 
by their counsels. 

The Church referred to, and that wor- 
shipping in the “ Old Tin-Top,” united, 
in 1825, under the ministry of Rev. Al- 
bert Judson, in what is now the Rich- 
mond Street Church. The following year 
Rev. T. T. Waterman was settled as their 
stated pastor. The fervid, active piety of 
this young pastor, fired the kindred nature 
of the young Christian soldier. At this 
time Mr. Richmond was a mechanic, liv- 
ing on Constitution Hill. Feeling that if 
he had talents, they ought to be used in 
his Master’s service, and seeing the vice 
and immorality that prevailed in and 
around the city, he, and associated stu- 
dents of the University, under the coun- 
sel of his pastor, entered on a course of 
labor—then novel, but now becoming so 
general—the sustaining of mission schools 
and evening meetings for prayer, in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. In these self-deny- 
ing labors are memorable, also, such 
female names as Harriet Ware, Myra 
Daniels, Sarah Pratt, Lucy Stacy, Lucy 
Glover, and Miss Lincoln, now Mrs. Oren 
Spencer. These Christian females, with 
heart and hand, were always ready to 
every good work. 

In this spirit of sacred enterprise, Mr. 
Richmond# after working hard all day, 
would harness up his horse, and, with two 
or three kindred spirits, and sometimes 
alone, would go to some place on the out- 
skirts of the city, (then a town,) and hold 
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a prayer meeting; and, returning late to 
his home, would get a few hours sleep, 
and, rising at one or two o'clock in the 
morning, commence the labors of the day. 

In 1830, or ’31, Mr. R., with two or 
three devoted females, collected a few 
children together at a place called “ the 
Cove,” on the spot where the African 
Church now stands. Their parents were 
so degraded and indifferent to the welfare 
of their children, that the ladies were 
obliged to take the little ones out of bed, 
and wash and dress them; and Mr. Rich- 
mond brought them bread for their hunger 
before they went to their Sabbath School 
lessons. 

So began a Sabbath School, afterwards 
of marked influence in that locality, then 
one of the worst in the city. Mr. Moses 
Healy was its first Superintendent, sus- 
tained by other brethren, from the Rich- 
mond Street Church and other churches, 
as teachers and laborers, efficient in the 
good work. 

One of these mission meetings was held 
on Federal Hill, amidst a population such 
that, repeatedly, the presence of a police- 
man guarded the meeting from being 
broken up. Yet the meeting, outgrowing 
the house in which it was held, was re- 
moved to Mrs. Hammond’s. The children 
were gathered and taught on the Sab- 
bath by Mr. R. and Miss Sarah, and Mr. 
Edward Pratt, and Mr. Joseph Brown. 
And, in 1833, a school house was built by 
Deacon Chapin, and a Sabbath School of 
fifty-eight scholars and twelve teachers, 
organized; and, by the codperation of 
Mr. Richmond, and pious and devoted 
teachers, the number was increased to 
about one hundred. This Sabbath School 
was the germ of the High Street Church. 

A third school was commenced at India 
Point. In 1832, Miss Harriet Ware be- 
gan her work there. Her whole soul 
was moved for the spiritual interests of 
the young. Anda kindred zeal already 
moved Mr. R., as if toward his life-work 
for the young in Sabbath Schools. Miss 
Ware opened a day school at India Point, 
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and soon a Sabbath School was com- 
menced in connection with it. In that 
work Mr. R. was called on to assist. And 
in her memoir, (page 18,) Miss Ware 
says: “The gentleman who assisted in 
organizing the school, happened to be, of 
all men, the most suitable for the work. 
He could excite a deep interest, when 
most other men might as well have been 
asleep.” Through all her labors and trials 
at the “ Point,” she gave him her confi- 
dence, and received his assistance, in 
counsel and effort for the good of that de- 
graded neighborhood. Acquainted, as 
he was, by his occupation, with the fami- 
lies there, he had facilities for codperating 
with her, of which Miss Ware well knew 
how to avail herself in her plans of use- 
fulness. 

He also assisted her in removing the 
Home to Chestnut street. And, when it 
was located there, he purchased part of 
her supplies, and aided her, whenever 
opportunity presented, contributing, be- 
sides, of his limited means. 

In April, 1827, he went with Messrs. 
Henry Cushing, and John Dunwell and 
Deacons Walter Paine, Josiah Cady and 
S. S. Wardwell, to the house of Benj. 
Dyer, Esgq., “ to consider the expediency 
of forming a Temperance Society,” and 
there was originated the first Temperance 
Society in Providence. This movement 
was regarded with jealousy and suspicion. 
The men who started it were looked upon 
as fanatics. The morning after the first 
public meeting, two-thirds of his custom- 
ers declined their supply of bread from 
him, as he went his rounds, because, be- 
ing spirit-dealing grocers, he had put their 
money-making craft in danger. 

But he was not to be driven from a 
humane and Christian principle by the 
loss of rum-selling patronage, although he 
needed every dollar of his income for the 
support of his family. In this business 
emergency, his temperance friends rallied 
around him—friends indeed—and made 
up, so far as they could, his loss of other cus- 
tomers. 
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From 1827 to 1859, a period of thirty- 
two years, Mr. Richmond acquitted him- 
self ever, and everywhere, the staunch 
temperance working man; and he who, 
in 1827, was persecuted, even to the 
purse, was at his death, Secretary of the 
R.I. State Temperance Society, and Presi- 
dent of the Providence City Temperance 
Society. Certainly, it was honor to 
whom honor was due. 

Turing the next four years his health 
failed from hard labor, and over-exertion ; 
and in 1831, being injured by a fall, he 
sunk into a fever, so low that his life was 
despaired of ; he being given up to die by 
two physicians. At this time, there was 
a revival in the Church and city, and the 
young men of the Church, feeling that he 
could not be spared, held a special meet- 
ing for prayer in his behalf. Their prayer 
was answered. He was raised up by the 
gracious Hearer of prayer, and once more 
restored to those labors so dear to him, 
and in which he was so prized by his 
fellow-laborers. 

He afterwards often alluded to this, and 
toa similar case in Bristol in 1820, in 
which special prayer for him, was, in like 
manner, answered. In these solemn ex- 
periences in his own person of the power 
of prayer, he felt impressive proof that 
God loves to answer believing entreaty. 
And this may, in part, furnish a clue to 
the love of secret prayer and communion 
with God, which, through his whole life, 
was one of his strongest characteristics, 

His health being now materially en- 
feebled, he could not resume his laborious 
occupation, and he engaged, for two years, 
in a lighter business. But Divine Provi- 
dence sent him so imperfect success in 
this, that he gave himself up to a species 
of missionary labor with those destitute of 
the means of grace, in and around the 
city. Surely an unseen hand was gradu- 
ally training him for and shutting him up 
to his life-work in the Sabbath School 
cause. He was, at this period, employed 
for eight months by the Tract Society in 
the city of Providence, part of the time 
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serving gratuitously. And during this 
service, no less than twenty-eight hopeful 
conversions, under the Divine blessing, 
were traced to a connexion with his la- 
bors. 

Early in the year 1834, he labored 
gratuitously in the Tract and Sabbath 
School causes, conjointly. And now his 
gifts and fitness for his main work became 
known; and he was soon appointed Sab- 
bath School Agent for the State of Rhode 
Island. 

In the year 1834 also, he assisted in 
the formation of the High Street Church, 
and in the re-organizing of the Sabbath 
School, Jan. 7,—which was removed from 
Federal Hill, and to which allusion has 
been made. In it he took charge of a 
female Bible Class. He continued an 
active member of this church until his 
removal from the city. And although on 
his return he resumed his early connec- 
tion with the Richmond Street Church, 
yet his love for, and interest in the High 
Street Church continued unabated. 

His commissioned public service in the 
Sabbath School cause extended continu- 
ously, from 1834 to 1839, when failure of 
health obliged him to ask a release from 
his engagement, and he removed to New 
Bedford in November. 

In 1840, he connected himself with the 
South Congregational Church in New 
Bedford, and was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath School, which was 
then in alanguishing condition. Through 
his exertions and the codperation of the 
teachers, by the blessing of God, a mark- 
ed change was soon apparent. Energy 
was infused into those connected with 
the school, and a new and permanent in- 
terest was manifested by all. He also 
organized a Juvenile Temperance So- 
ciety among the scholars, and assisted 
them in the practice of sacred music. 

In 1842, he was ordained Deacon of 
this Church, holding this office, and that 
of Superintendent, until 1845. During 
his residence in this city, he was engaged, 
after business hours, and on the Sabbath, 
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in prosecuting Missionary labors around 
the outskirts of the city, delivering Sab- 
bath School, and Temperance addresses, 
and not unfrequently, in the absence of 
the Pastor, was he called upon to supply 
the pulpit of the Church with which he 
was connected. 

During the revival of 1841, he labored 
incessantly for the conversion of souls, 
and often after the meetings of the eve- 
ning were over, would some, burdened 
with the weight of sin, and in distress, 
come to his house for instruction and 
prayer. However exhausted he might 
be, this was never denied them; and, in 
several instances, morning dawned befdre 
they left; many going away with a “ new 
song in their mouths.” By the blessing 
of God upon these labors, and in answer 
to fervent prayer, he had the joy of seeing 
his eldest daughter, his brother, with his 
wife, and others, rejoicing in Christ. 

In 1845, he accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the Sabbath School con- 
nected with the North Congregational 
Church, and on removing his membership 
to this Church, remained connected there- 
with until his return to Providence. His 
labors are gratefully remembered to-day 
by the members of the Church and Sab- 
bath School with which he was so long 
connected there. 

Being deprived the privilege of voting 
during his former residence in Providence, 
the first exercise of his elective franchise 
was in this place, and was deemed by him 
consistent with his early e’pousal of the 
cause of the oppressed. His first vote 
was cast for James G. Birney, the candi- 
date of the, then so called, “ Liberty Par- 
ty.” He ever remained true to the prin- 
ciplesof this party. He acknowledged no 
party ties when they conflicted with his 
duties to God, and his fellow-men, and he 
was never accessory, knowingly, by his 
vote, to the election of unprincipled men 
to office because they were put up by a 
party. 

In the spring of 1846, he returned to 
Providence, in acceptance of a call from 
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the Executive Board of the R. I. S. School 
Union, and resumed his labors as a Sab- 
bath School Agent. He continued in this 
agency until 1849, when, in consequence 
of a change in the operations of the Soci- 
ety, whereby the labors of a general agent 
were dispensed with, he resigned his office, 
receiving a vote of thanks for his “ very 
able and efficient services.” One of the 
members of the Board remarks; ‘‘ I have 
been personally acquainted with all the 
agents which have been employed by the 
R. I. Sabbath School Union, since its 
organization ; and among them all, I con- 
sider our departed brother the most effi- 
cient, and this is proved by his having 
been so repeatedly appointed to the same 
office, when it had been the practice of the 
Board of Directors to exchange agents 
once in two years, and make the appoint- 
ments alternately from the Baptist, and the 
Congregational denominations.” 

Visiting Lowell shortly after his resigna- 
tion, he formed the acquaintance of cler- 
gymen and others interested in the pro- 
motion of religious education, and received 
from them an offer of the office of City 
Missionary—which, after much prayerful 
consideration he was obliged to decline, 
feeling unable to perform the work that 
he saw was necessary. By the advice, 
and with the assistance of kind friends, he 
engaged in business, on Washington street, 
and continued in active interest therein 
up to the time of his decease. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the 
labors performed by him while in the 
Tract, and Sunday School agencies. The 
following summary, taken from his annual 
reports, will give some idea of the amount. 
Of his labors, from 1833 to 1835, we have 
no record, save his diary for the latter 
year. About one-half the time he was in 
the Tract, and the other, in the Sabbath 
School cause. In the former, his daily 
visits numbered from sixteen to sixty. 
This summary only embraces his labors in 
the Sabbath School cause for the years 
1835, ’37, ’38, ’46 and ’48. | 

During one-half the year ending April, 
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1836, he travelled over 600 miles, much 
of it on foot; visited 60 Sabbath Schools ; 
delivered 57 lectures; and collected the 
necessary funds for defraying the expenses 
of the Union.—11th Annual Report. 

1837. During the year ending April, 
1838, he conducted the correspondence 
and other miscellaneous business of the 
Society, collected the necessary funds, 
visited all the towns in Rhode Island but 
one, and many of them several times; 
established and helped, so far as possible, 
in sustaining schools in districts where 
none ever before existed, and conducted 
the business of the Depository. In prose- 
cuting his labors he travelled about 1500 
miles, one half the distance on foot, deliv- 
ered 176 discourses and Sabbath School 
addresses, besides addresses to children in 
common day schools, whenever opportunity 
presented.—13th Annual Report. 

1838. Year ending April, 1839. Trav- 
eled about 1,700 miles, delivered 170 lec- 
tures and discourses, visited and addressed 
common day schools, as well as Sabbath, 
obtained subscribers for Sabbath School 
periodicals, collected monies for libraries, 
funds for the Union, conducted the corres- 
pondence of the Society, and managed the 
concerns of the Depository. He also lec- 
tured to schools in Massachusetts, border- 
ing on the State, which purchased their 
libraries at the Depository.—14th Annual 
Report: 

1846. Year ending 1847. ‘Traveled 
over 2,000 miles, visiting every town in 
the State but one. Lectured to 120 con- 
gregations and addressed 65 schools, be- 
sides several common schools, and also 
visited from house to house, and attended 
religious meetings.—22d Annual Report. 

Year ending April, 1849. Traveled 
about 2,000 miles, visited many common 
day as well as Sabbath Schools, and in 
some places from house to house among 
the people; delivered 186 lectures and 
addresses, about two-thirds of them to 
adult congregations, in many instances 
where no religious service would have 
been held on the Sabbath but for his 
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presence, and in some cases being the 
only religious instructions given to a whole 
district for the year, except what was 
afforded by the Sabbath School. Up- 
wards of 20 more schools were put into 
operation this year.—24th Annual Report. 

Total for five years, 7,800 miles, 604 
lectures and addresses. 

The result of all his labors will only be 
fully known in eternity. Fifty places of 
worship now stand where he first planted 
Sabbath Schools, and many of them have 
stated pastors and regular services. 

When he first commenced his labors in 
many of the towns and villages in the 
State, there was no Sabbath, no sanctuary, 
and but seldom any religious services. 
The children were left to engage in their 
usual sports, while the parents were in the 
bar-rooms, the fields, or otherwise engaged 
in desecrating God’s holy day. Now, 
through the influence of the Sabbath 
School, sometimes commenced with but 
few children and teachers, assembled in a 
humble dwelling, the results are to be 
seen in a marked change in the people, a 
neat and commodious church, in which 
the gospel is regularly preached on the 
Sabbath, while the children are to be 
seen in the Sabbath School, in Church, or 
at home, reading their little papers, or 
books from the library of the School. 

God abundantly blesses the labors of all 
engaged in this precious work. 





TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 
I. Love or SEcRET PRAYER AND Com- 
MUNION WITH Gop. 

A friend says of him, “I consider the 
success which attended his efforts to have 
been principally owing to the fact that he 
was a man eminent in prayer, especially 
secret prayer. I have held repeated con- 
versations with him on the subject of 
closet duties, and learned from his own 
lips his habit in this respect. It has been 
my privilege to accompany him in some 
of his travels into the country towns to 
attend Sabbath School exhibitions, and 
on these occasions I had abundant evi- 
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dence that he put his whole trust in God, 
and from Him alone sought guidance. I 
thus became convinced that his habit was, 
to be often at the throne of Grace, in 
secret prayer, and every man who thus 
continuously seeks divine aid in all his 
duties, will make his mark in the world, 
in whatever sphere he may be placed.” 
The same friend also observes: ‘ I was 
familiar with his labors and efficiency in 
the tract cause in this city, in which he 
elicited the approbation of all the friends 
of that cause, while he was employed as 
agent, and so far as my observation went, 
he manifested the same reliance on divine 
aid and support, as he subsequently did 
in the Sabbath School cause.” 

Especially in times when God’s pres- 
ence was manifested in the churches did 
this trait of character reveal itself, and at 
such times truly it might be said of him, 
that he knew what i: was to be “ in travail 
for souls,” and to agonize in prayer. 
Many instances are known where nearly 
whole nights have been thus employed, 
and the early dawn has seen him on 
his knees, “ wrestling with God,” if haply 
he might prevail, in behalf of some soul, 
in which he was interested, and with 
whom he was laboring ; and thus strength- 
ened, would he “ go forth bearing precious 
seed.” He also believed that “aman 
should be the executor of his own prayers,” 
and that personal effort, codperating with 
the prayer of faith, would bring the bles- 
sing sought for. 

Tn times of trial, in affliction, and when 
in a strait to provide for his family, in the 
earlier part of his life, he ever sought the 
throne of Grace for wisdom, comfort and 
help, and although he often mourned the 
wickedness of his heart, and the hidings 
of God’s countenance from him, he felt 
assured that “there was a fulness in 
Christ,” and that God was willing to 
bestow all needful blessings, and that if 
he failed to receive, it was because of 
his unbelief, and because his prayers were 
formal, dry and dead. But he often felt 
that he “could draw near to God, even to 
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his seat,” and in his diary, Sabbath eve- 
ning, January 11, 1835, he writes: “I 
had a melting season at the family altar, 
this morning: it seemed as though the 
fountains of my wicked, hard heart would 
break up, and flow out, and melt down. 
I could plead for grace and felt that I 
needed it. Oh! this awful stupidity, to 
know that one needs help, and that there 
is fulness in Christ, and willingness in God 
to bestow, and yet no disposition to apply, 
and if I make the attempt it is all formal- 
ity, so dry, so dead! It has appeared to 
me, of late, that all my prayers were of 
this character. O! can the Holy Spirit 
dwell here ; can the Saviour find a place 
to tarry! dear Jesus: do come, drive out 
thine enemies and mine; oh, take posses- 
sion of my heart, and use these powers for 
thyself.” 

So he often expresses himself as in the 
following paragraphs :— 

August 23, 1835. “I have been fa- 
vored with a little more freedom in prayer 
to-day, but have experienced much of de- 
pression.” 

“ «The Lord knoweth my frame.’ If I 
did not believe this truth, I should at once 
despair and give up. I find this poor, 
weak body has much to do with my mind. 
O, that I might rise above, in my afflic- 
tion, and forget earth, in view of the love 
of Jesus.” 

Friday, December 31, 1847. “The 
year is about closing, and with all its 
responsibilities sealed for the judgment of 
the great day. Have endeavored to recall 
its scenes and events. Three deaths 
among us. 

“T have failed in many.things. I had 
hoped to have made more progress in the 
divine life, but feel that in all I come 
short, and in many things fail altogether. 
Failed most in private devotion. O, for 
grace to mend the year to come, if spared. 
Resolve, by divine assistance, to be more 
prayerful—more constant with the word.” 

II. ConripENCE AND TRuST IN Gop. 

We have before alluded to the doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty as being his great- 
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est comfort in hours of trial, discourage- 
ment, and darkness ; and an extract from 
a letter written by him, in 1852, to anold 
and intimate friend, who had been be- 
reaved of a beloved companion, will illus- 
trate this point. (This letter was after- 
wards sent to his own bereaved widow, to 
comfort her under her heavy affliction.) 

“ We feel that a breach has been made 
in that circle of old friends, which has 
ever been near and dear to us. Oh! how 
fast that circle is contracting. How soon 
it will be narrowed to its last and central 
point. How uncertain who will be the 
last and closing one? I need not say that, 
in the midst of affliction, you have strong 
consolation, for, my dear brother, you 
long ago fled to the refuge of souls, and 
now you find that ‘ Christ is indeed a 
refuge in time of trouble; and while 
your heart bleeds at every pore, your soul 
can take hold of Him by a strong and 
living faith, that carries it above the storm 
and the beating waves, and you rest, in 
sweet peace and calm repose, in the 
Almighty arms. What but such a refuge 
could now sustain the soul! And oh! 
what a blessing it is that the soul may be 
thus sustained! How glorious the Sove- 
reignty of God! Infinite wisdom! Infinite 
goodness! Infinite power! What more 
can we ask? Too wise to err, too good to 
be unkind, too strong to fail of any of his 
designs ! And now you can test the bles- 
sedness of that glorious Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which you embraced, with all its 
precious doctrines, more than thirty years 
ago, and which your dear companion also 
embraced and loved, and which has led 
you both to make sacrifices, and practice 
self-denials for its promotion in the village 
where you have located. May God, in 
his kindness, give you and your dear fam- 
ily all the blessings of that Gospel, in this 
hour of your trial,—is the desire and prayer 
of your friend and brother in Christ.” 

During part of the period that he was 
laboring in the Sabbath School cause, he 
suffered intensely, at times, from the sciatic 
rheumatism, induced by over-exertion and 
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exposure. Having to do much of his 
traveling on foot, and sometimes preach- 
ing with his foot resting in a chair behind 
him, it was exceedingly painful. Atsuch 
times he longed for more strength and 
vigor, that he might do more for Christ. 
He writes : “ O for more strength of body, 
and vigor of mind, and warmth of affec- 
tion, to do my Master’s work! My year 
is fast drawing to a close, and yet I feel 
that I am an unprofitable servant, but the 
Lord will, no doubt, find some one that 
will do more for Him and the good of 
souls, the year to come. But let Him do 
with me what seemeth Him good. Ihope I 
shall find in me the spirit of acquiescence 
in the Divine will.” 

To a friend who called a few days pre- 
vious to his death, and who asked him 
how it was with his soul, he replied, ‘“‘ God 
is a Sovereign, but in Christ is a sufficient 
Saviour,—if not, I am lost; but I am not 
lost, for God is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shalt I be 
afraid? In the time of trouble He shall 
hide me in his pavilion, he shall set me 
up upon a rock.” 

III. ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE. 

One who was associated with him, in his 
early labors, writes, “I think there was 
no trait of character more conspicuous in 
our deceased friend, than his untiring 
energy and perseverance in a good cause. 
Of him it may truly be said, He has not 
lived in vain.” 

It was through these qualities of mind 
that he, by the blessing of God, was 
enabled, with a broken and shattered 
body, so long to battle with the disease 
which finally was victorious, and which 
enabled him to engage in his business and 
in labors for his Master, until very near to 
the close of his life, and during his labors 
in the Sabbath School cause to fulfil his 
duties, even when, through bodily infirmi- 
ties, he was obliged to give up and sink 
under them. At this time he writes: “I 
feel thankful that God in his providence 
keeps me in this field. I have to lament 
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my want of bodily strength and vigor, but 
if I must wear out, this is a good cause to 
work in.” Again—“ The Lord has been 
gracious and merciful through the season 
so far, and has not laid me aside a single 
Sabbath, and I have been enabled to doa 
large amount of speaking and traveling. 
In all Ihave found the promise sure, ‘ As 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be.’ My 
purpose is to serve the Lord in my genera- 
tion, that when by the will of God I sleep 
with my fathers, I may rest in Christ my 
Redeemer and my Lord.” 

Again—“ Returned home to-day, so 
exhausted as to be almost unable to keep 
up. But it is good to wear out, if I can 
but be made instrumental in building up 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and saving the 
young from the paths of the destroyer.” 

IV. Love To HIs KINDRED AND RACE. 

It was this element of his character that 
made his presence so welcome wherever 
he was called to labor, and in whatever 
sphere he was placed, and early led him 
to espouse the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity, and to engage in labors in behalf 
of his fellow men. In the family circle, 
where he was best known, these qualities 
were pre-eminent. 

One who had been in his employ, as an 
apprentice, in 1827, says: “ I always look- 
ed upon him as a father, having lost both 
my parents in infancy, and he was truly a 
father to me.” 

Another, who stood over the casket con- 
taining his last remains, said: “ Oh, he 
was a true man! a true man! He was a 
friend to the poor man.” 

In his Diary, Nov. 20, 1835, he writes : 
—“ Held a meeting in Hard-Scrabble last 
night. No other white person present 
except myself. An old Indian woman 
present who had been a professor sixty- 
three years. 

I love to carry the Gospel to the poor 
despised colored men, they are so rejoiced 
that any one cares for their souls. Oh! 
that the Lord would make me an instru- 
ment of good to them.” 

Again—On New-Year’s day, 1849— 
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after visiting several poor families and as- 

sisting them, he writes—* I have made at 

least one, happy to-day.” 

V. A Prcuyar Facutty ror INTEREST- 
ING CHILDREN. 

Where many failed to make an impres- 
sion on children’s minds, or to excite their 
interest, he seldom or never was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Did he wish to enforce any duty or 
rebuke any sin, he had some incident 
adapted to secure the attention, some 
simple illustration of truth, drawn from 
the common occurrences of the school- 
room, the play-ground or the family, which 
seldom failed of the right impression. 

One writes from the early field of his 
labors, “it was always a gala day here, 
when Mr. Richmond was to speak to the 
children.” 

During all his labors his family duties 
were not neglected. He always assembled 
his children—when they were young— 
around him on Sabbath evenings, and in- 
structed them in the Bible and Catechism, 
and those instructions are gratefully re- 
membered by them now, and the influence 
of them, and of his consistent Christian ex- 
ample, has kept them in many an hour of 
temptation, and with his prayers in their 
behalf, and at the family altar, have been 
blessed to the conversion of all of them. 

His faith in the covenant promises of 
God was strong, and early led him to con- 
secrate his children in baptism, the two 
eldest being among the first children bap- 
tized in the Richmond Street Church, by 
Rev. T. T. Waterman, and the names of 
all of them have been enrolled on the 
books of the Church as members, and as 
a testimony that God’s covenant promises 
are sure. 

During the revival of 1857-8, he was 
present whenever his health permitted 
him to attend the Union meetings, and 
his remarks, coming from one who stood 
as it were on the borders of the grave, 
could not fail of producing a good effect. 
Although unable to engage actively in 
labors as he wished to do, yet his closet 
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bore testimony that his soul was in the 
work. 

The last religious meeting that he at- 
tended out of the city, was of the Conso- 
ciation, at Westerly, R.1., June, 1857. 
The morning prayer meeting of the Con- 
sociation will never be forgotten by some 
of those present. Mr. R. alluded to the 
fact thatin the great revival in Bristol, 
in 1820, the moderator of the meeting, 
Rev. Joel Mann, was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, and two of the breth- 
ren present were, with himself, subjects 
of that revival, and co-laborers. After 
so long a time, (37 years) these were 
permitted to come together in a prayer 
meeting: all being or having been, ofli- 
cers in the Church of Christ. 





The closing part of his life was such as 
might have been expected. Although, at 
times, suffering intense pain, he was sub- 
missive and trustful in God. His mind 
seemed to grow clearer as his body failed, 
and his reliance on the truths of that 
Gospel which he had so long believed and 
loved, firmer and firmer to the close of 
his life. Those who were privileged to 
be with him during the last days and 
hours of his life, gathered much of wisdom 
and religious experience from his lips, 
and could truly say, “Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.” Two weeks before his death, 
he became convinced that he was ap- 
proaching the end of his labors on earth, 
and said: “I feel that my work here is 
nearly done. I have passed the crisis and 
feel that I am sinking. Ishaii die, how- 
ever, in the full belief of the glorious prin- 
ciples of our articles of faith, as they were 
when I joined the Church.” Again, “I 
do not fear todie. I settled the great 
question nearly forty years ago, and I 
shall not begin to doubt now.” 

“During the intervals of sleep, his 
mind seemed to be dwelling on the prom- 
ises of God, and full of the Scriptures; 
such expressions as these falling from his 
lips, ‘ God is my rock and my salvation ; 
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whom shall I fear?’ ‘I will put my whole 
trust in Him.’ ‘ O, how wonderful have 
been the dealings of God with me; so 
good, so kind, so forbearing ; I will praise 
him with my whole heart. My heart is 
fixed, trusting in Him.’” 

“God has truly been a covenant God 
tome. How thankful I ought tobe. He 
has led me through life until I was fifty 
years old, and provided for all my wants, 
and for my family, and since that time has 
prospered me in my business. My chil- 
dren are all professedly in Christ, and I 
have nothing to wish for of earthly bles- 
sings and comforts. I have trusted in 
Him, and he never disappointed me.” 

To others he said, “ no fears, no fears. 
Heaven looks bright ; I am going home.” 
“JT would not shrink from suffering all 
that the Lord designs, but if it were possi- 
ble, I would be delivered from this in- 
tense anguish.” “Oh, this poor brain, 
would I could be relieved a moment from 
this constant thinking, thinking.” 

“T want no great demonstration made 
when I am dead, nor a fulsome epitaph 
placed on my tomb-stone. All I want to 
be recorded there is—‘ An honest man.’ 
“ T have no affinities for any place away 
from my Saviour. I shall soon be 
home.” 

To one who called on him, and who 
had not a hope in Christ, he said, “ My 
friend, remember these are the words of 
a dying man: ‘ Religion is the thing to 
live by, and the thing to die by.” 

On one occasion his brother read to 
him, by request, the 90th Psalm— Lord 
thou hast been my dwelling place in all 
generations ;” and as he proceeded, the 
voice of the deceased was heard, clear 
and full, responding, “ Yes, that is it. 
Amen. Yes, yes, all true.” 

The Sabbath evening before his death, 
as the family were seated in a circle 
around his bed, he requested them to join 
in family worship. The 14th chapter of 
John was read, and all joined in singing 
the beautiful hymn, “‘ While Thee I seek, 
protecting power,” and his voice was 
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heard joining with theirs, clear and strong, 
at intervals in the hymn. An appropriate 
prayer was then offered. At its close, he 
said, “ You don’t know how much good 
you have done me;” and soon after, 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace.” 

On Monday morning he had a very 
painful hour and _ his watchers thought he 
was dying; but by their exertions and 
attention he rallied. His sufferings were 
not to be ended then. Through Monday 
he was very low, and through that night 
and Tuesday, his sufferings, at times, were 
agonizing. He said, “ I am disappointed 
to find so much vitality in this poor old 
body, and if the Lord spares my life he 
will do it at immense cost.” In the after- 
noon of that day, he called his family 
around his bedside, and gave them a 
“patriarchal” blessing and benediction. 
An interval of freedom from the intensity 
of anguish, followed until ten o’clock, 
when he became so much distressed that 
for the first time, and at his own request, 
an anodyne was administered. Through 
the night and day following he was quite 
comfortable and calm. As he took the 
anodyne, he prayed, “ Lord, give me rest ; 
Lord, give me sleep,” and soon after sank 
into a quiet and refreshing sleep. He 
had remarked this evening that “ for 
three years before his mother-in-law died, 
he had daily prayed that her descent down 
the hill of life might be smoothed, and her 
last days be her best,” “and,” said he, 
“the Lord heard my prayer, and she 
died as gently as an infant goes to sleep 
in its mother’s arms. If it be God’s will, 
I would that such might be my end.” 
From his knowledge of his own constitu- 
tion, he had feared that the last struggle 
would be a terrible one, and his constant 
prayer was for rest, for sleep. God heard 
his prayer. On Thursday evening, March 
17th, he seemed comfortable as usual, and 
at ten o’clock closed his eyes in sleep. 
About twelve o’clock, he opened his eyes, 
and in reply to a remark from one who 
watched with him, that he seemed to be 
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having a refreshing sleep, said, “ He giv- 
eth his beloved sleep.” 

About 4 o’clock, a change was observed 
and the family were aroused ; but before 
they reached his bedside he was gone, with- 
out astruggle. God answered his prayer, 
and gave him sleep. “ Those that sleep 
in Christ will God bring with him.” “The 
Christian cannot die before his time. The 
Lord’s appointment is the servant’s hour.” 

It may truly be said that he served his 
own generation, out of devoted love to 
his Lord. In his conversion, he bowed to 
the sovereign will of God, in all-devoting 
love. Then for two years, at Bristol, in a 
life of consistent Christian activity, he lost 
not sight of the welfare of souls. On 
Constitution Hill, he pursued the same, in 
self-culture by night, in the orchestra, the 
conference and prayer meeting, the Sab- 
bath School, in reforms for temperance, 
purity and freedom, in the Tract service, 
in his long Sabbath School agency, in 
prayer by day and by night, sometimes by 
night until the day broke, and in all vari- 
ous Christian fidelity to his own family, 
until his children, publicly dedicated, by 
their parents, to God in baptism, all sat 
down with them in the same Church com- 
munion. Besides, through his whole life, 
as he had opportunity and occasion, he 
“labored, working with his own hand,” 
for human comfort. And of his means, 
less or more, he gave freely in charity, for 
the good of the living generation of men. 

But disease summoned him to his long 
rest. On the sick bed, his last night 
there, he opened his eyes at the midnight 
hour, and said, gratefully, “He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” Before morning came, 
the sleep God gave was the long repose. 

*T heard a voice from Heaven, saying 
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unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

Although in accordance with his early 
education and preferences, he was im- 
mersed, his views afterwards changed on 
that subject. The providence of God 
seemed fitting him for this cherished field 
of Sabbath School labor. His immersion 
gave him free access to all the churches 
of the Baptist denomination, and he could 
sit with them at the table of the Lord. 

He was early imbued with an ardent 
love for our Congregational Church polity, 
and ever extended a helping hand to the 
feeble churches of our communion, not 
only by laboring in their behalf, but giv- 
ing of his limited means for their support. 

For twelve years he faithfully served 
the R. I. Home Missionary Society, as 
Treasurer, and one of its Board of Direc- 
tors. The Secretary of that Society, in 
his last Report, after noticing the death of 
Mr. R., says: “ His interest in the Home 
Mission cause, which he had so long and 
faithfully served, his prayers and coun- 
sels for its welfare, did not cease while he 
lived. His memory will be ever associated 
with the Sabbath School, Temperance, 
and other beneficent enterprises of our 
State; but with none more closely than 
with this Home Missionary work, which, 
as his associates well know, lay very near 
his heart. Can we better honor his mem- 
ory than by imitating his example of self- 
denying devotion to the spiritual interests 
of our little commonwealth ?” 

And are there not many other Chris- 
tian laymen whom this example shall 
quicken to the honoring of the Master by 
a similar devotion to His cause ? 
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Books of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


By Joseph Haven, 
Gould & Lin- 


Morat Puriosorxy. 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 366. 
coln, Boston. 
Professor Haven makes good use of the 

skill he has gained as a Pastor and Pro- 
fessor, in treating his subject. Minds, not 
altogether juvenile, will be obliged to him 
for treating morals independently of meta- 
physics. True there is an introductory 
chapter in the old style, on which we will 
say a word hereafter; but the essential 
parts of the book are concise, practical, 
sensible and beautifully arranged. 

He begins at home, with the duties to 
one’s self; self-support, self-control and 
self-culture. In part second, the duties 
pertaining to society are treated; such as 
Life, Liberty, Property, Reputation, Ve- 
racity. In part third, the Duties to the 
Family, including Marriage and the Pa- 
rental Relations. Part fourth treats of the 
duties to the state, including a very intel- 
ligent sketch of the theories of government, 
kinds of government, the duties of sub- 
jects to states, of states to subjects, and of 
one state to another. These topics are all 
discussed with sufficient fulness as well as 
precision; there is no arbitrary temper or 
manner indicated. Justice is also rendered 
to cotemporary and ancient theories, by 
separate historical sketches. By this method 
the flow of the discussion, and what is 
more valuable—the moral impression—is 
not interrupted by side controversies with 
authors or sects. The fifth, and last part, 
is occupied with our duties and feelings 
towards God, including chapters on obe- 
dience, worship, prayer, the Sabbath, its 
institution, and authority. 

This work has been written with an eye 
to the discussions that have taken place 
within the last few years on the higher law 
and Slavery ; without, however, a contro- 
versial aspect? The old questions as to war, 
oaths and lying are also well discussed, 
but not with so much zest. Probably the 
principal use of a new American work on 
Moral Philosophy, is to treat the late 


American questions; on the more ancient 
topics, no one can expect to surpass Paley 
in felicity and clearness of illustration, or 
Wayland in dignity. Among us, the foun- 
dations of the right to personal liberty will 
need to be examined and re-examined, so 
long as many intelligent citizens are under 
the necessity of inventing new arguments, 
or discovering new analogies, against per- 
sonal liberty. In cars and watering places 
we hear that Pharach was quite excusable 
for holding the children of Israel in bond- 
age up to the date of the first plague, All 
men—young and old—should be provided 
with clear views on this subject, in order to 
counteract such absurdities, whether in 
books or conversation. Our tendency to 
party spirit, too, requires all the counter- 
acting influences of a high standard of per- 
sonal responsibility—such as this work 
enforces, 

After approving the body of this work, 
as we do, highly, it may appear ungra- 
cious to object to the Introduction, which 
occupies the first fifty pages; but to us it 
seems not in keeping with the general im- 
pression of the remainder of the work, if 
not prejudicial to it. "We have no fault to 
find with Dr. Haven for placing the ‘rule 
of right” in the will of God (as he does on 
page 50,) but his reasoning on the ‘* ground 
of right,” or ‘‘ that which constitutes right” 
is not satisfactory. He puts it (on page 
27) not in utility, not in law, human or 
divine; ‘‘not in the nature or character of 
God himself,” (page 45) but ‘ in the eter- 
nal nature of things,” (page 46.) On this 
‘‘eternal nature of things” he founds it 
rather than on the nature and character of 
God, in order that it may be more ancient 
and more fundamental; also in order that 
(pages 41, 47,) any change in the foundation 
of right may be avoided, whatever change 
may occur in the Divinenature. To this 
we say :—if the search is for a foundation, 
ancient and stable, we know nothing in 
Theology or Philsophy, more ancient, fun- 
damental or stable than the nature and 
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character of God, Any search or analysis, 
back of God’s nature and character, for 
foundations out of which may spring the 
nature and character of God and ‘the 
foundations of right,” we cannot make in- 
telligently, not to say reverently. We ob- 
ject to ‘‘the nature of things” as a basis, 
on grounds that are practical as well as 
philosophical; for if this is the ground of 
morals, we shall never have a perfect and 
complete system until all this ‘* nature of 
things” is revealed to us. 

Essays, Lectures, Erc., upon Sevect Tor- 
IcSIN REVEALED TuE0Locy. By Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, D.D., late Dwight Professor of 
Didactic Theology in Yale College. New 
York: Published by Clark, Austin & 
Smith. 8vo., pp. 488. 

Another volume of the series containing 
Dr. Taylor’s works. This one contains 
papers on the Trinity, Human Sinfulness, 
Justification, Election, and Perseverance. 
Valuable as a permanent contribution to 
Theological Literature from a man of won- 
derful ability, and especially interesting as 
defining precisely those views about which 
so much contention existed once, even if it 
has yet died away; in this form they take 
their chance for intelligent adoption or re- 
jection. Of their truth or error, we, as a 
whole, express no opinion, for very conclu- 
sive reasons. As a contribution to the 
course of New England historic theology, 
they will take their place on the shelves of 
every student. 

A Historicat Sxetcu oF THE CoNGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
from 1620 to 1858, with an Appendix, by 
Joseph 8. Clark, D.D., Secretary of the 
Congregational Library Association. Bos- 
ton: Congregational Board of Publica- 
tion. 12mo. pp. 344. 


It is a little remarkable that no ‘* sketch” 
like this had been offered to the public at 
an earlier date; yet it is matter of grati- 
tude that the work was reserved for a hand 
so competent. A personal acquaintance 
for years, in an important official capacity, 
with the entire field to be described; a 
natural fondness for antiquarian research ; 
a sound judgment; an honorable candor ; 
unusual facilities for the collection of facts, 
and the (in this connection, rare) power of 
self-denial in not telling all that one knows 
(to the overpowering of printer and reader 
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alike) ;—these fitnesses were rarely com- - 
bined to prepare this author to perform 
this work. By consequence the result is a 
valuable—we had almost said invaluable— 
one. It places, in a cheap and compact 
form, in the hand of the intelligent man 
whose time, or taste, or opportunities do 
not favor original and extended investiga- 
tion, the means of rapidly gaining a bird’s- 
eye view of the features of Congregational- 
ism in Massachusetts; a view which not 
only aids in the interpretation of our entire 
civic annals, but which is essential to the 
right understanding of many questions now 
awaiting public decision. 

We wish the book could find a welcome, 
at least to every Congregational dwelling in 
the State, to whose history it is devoted, 
It is finely printed, and sold at an exceed- 
ingly low price. D. 
Tue Great Concern; or Man’s Relation 

to God and a Future State. By Nehemiah 

Adams, D.D., Pastor of the Essex Street 


Church, Boston. 12mo. pp. 235. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 


Such is the title-page of a neat volume 
containing a re-print of the author’s six 
tracts, known to the religious world as 
‘«sTRuTHS FoR THE Times.” They first 
appeared ‘‘ during the general attention to 
the subject of religion, in 1857-8,” and 
were drawn out, say the publishers, through 
‘¢a desire expressed by some of the author’s 
parishioners that certain discourses which 
had been of service to inquirers, should be 
printed in the form of Tracts, for general 
distribution,”—of which tracts, they more- 
over tell us, ‘‘more than eleven thousand 
copies have been sold.” They were ad- 
mirably suited to that revival season, and 
were eminently helpful in bringing souls to 
Christ. The topics—‘‘ Instantaneous Con- 
version ;” ‘Justification and its Conse- 
quences ;” ‘Our Bible;” ‘Scriptural 
arguments for Future, Endless Punish- 
ment ;”’ ‘* Reasonableness of Future, End- 
less Punishment ;” ‘*God is Love”—are 
divested of their sermon form, if they were 
ever so constructed, and appear not unlike 
that number of popular articles taken from 
areligious Quarterly. The book will always 
be seasonable, for there are always to be 
found cases which its lucid, earnest and 
evangelical teachings are adapted to meet ; 
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but in seasons of special religious interest 

it will find its most appropriate sphere. 

British NovELIsts AND THEIR STYLES: 
Being a Critical Sketch of British Prose 
Fiction. By David Masson, M. A., Pro- 
Jfessor of English Literature, University 
College, London. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 12mo., pp. 332. 

To those who have read the published 
volume of the ‘Life and Times of John 
Milton,” no commendation of Professor 
Masson’s patient investigation and clear 
style will be needed. The present work,— 
on works of Fiction as a form of Litera- 
ture,—early British Prose Fiction,—the 
British Novelists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,—Scott and his influence,—the Novel- 
ists since Scott, embracing those now 
living,—is marked by all the author’s ¢lear- 
ness, and also by a careful and happy 
analysis of the past and present writers in 
this department of letters, and with no lit- 
tle philosophical classification. Our read- 
ers who familiarize themselves with this 
species of literature, (and a scholar must,) 
will do well to study this work. 

Tue AvUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1858. 
This volume, as the readers of the Con- 

gregational Quarterly are aware, is a col- 
lection of articles published originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly, now being followed by 
another series, entitled the ‘* The Professor at 
the Tea Table.” Of theexquisite touches of 
humor, the fine sabre-strokes of wit, and 
the literary excellence of the style, we shall 
attempt no review. 

Much that is suggestive, admirably said 
and often illustrated with point, or beauty, 
or both, never to be forgotten, falls from 
the smiling lips of the Autocrat-Professor. 
He is always readable. 

But we must protest, in the name of sim- 
ple justice, against his recent abuse of lit- 
erary neutrality in the Magazine of which 
he has been the chief attraction. In the 
«« Autocrat”” we have but occasional and 
vague hints at his religious sentiments. 
The May number of the Atlantic, contains 
a somewhat disguised and adroit assault 
on the Theological opinions of a large por- 
tion of its readers—opinions underlying, and 
interwoven with, the history of New Eng- 
land. 
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No intelligent reader would fetter the 
right of free discussion; but we condemn 
its flagrant abuse in this instance. Dr. 
Holmes commences his article with a deli- 
cate fling at the weakness of the sensitive 
lady who expressed her fears that his in- 
fluence was at least questionable, touch- 
ing spiritual verities, upon some minds ; 
assures us that the great truths of revela- 
tion, like the practice of law and medicine, 
are emerging from barbarian darkness ; 
that Pres. Edwards was a crude and unen- 
durable old Puritan, ‘turned off” by his 
parish in Northampton, because the people 
were wiser and better than he; sneers at 
*¢ Cotton’s Remarkable Judgments of God” 
—and also at orthodox expositions of the 
Prodigal Son; and then shrewdly covers 
his attack from anticipated indignation by 
allusions to Shimei and Rabshakeh, and a 
beautiful appeal to woman—all this in the 
columns of a Magazine professedly non- 
committal on theological differences, and 
closed against all articles of orthodox ring 
and odor. 

We might, were it in the scope of this 
notice, allude to Mr. Bancroft’s eloquent 
refutation of the unworthy, self-damaging 
thrust at the great Edwards, whose worst 
accusers lived to ‘repent in dust and 
ashes” ; and to the modest self-defence of 
the Professor at the anniversary festival, 
comparing this hatred of orthodoxy, ta- 
kingly expressed for superficial readers, to 
the mighty truths and ideas sent forth by 
sober and lofty minds to an, at first, indif- 
ferent or heretic world. ‘We affirm, how- 
ever, that this breach of good faith will 
follow with its odium, the longest possi- 
ble life of the Monthly whose dawning ex- 
istence it marked. 

A History or tHE Town or Norton, 
Bristou Co. Mass., from 1669 to 1859, 
by George Faber Clark, member of the Old 
Colony Historical Society, Corresponding 
member of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, and minister of the 
Congregational Parish, Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

This is a full, and we presume essentially 
accurate narrative ;* written in the interest 
of the Unitaaian Church—so far as there 
has been any controversy between that 
Church, and Trinitarians in the town— 
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and sometimes a little brusque in its tone, 
yet containing ample stores of valuable 
facts; enriched with a large number of 
portraits, autographs, &c.; well written, 
admirably printed, and, in the main, just 
such a history as there ought to be of every 
town in the Commonwealth. 

Minutes oF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
or MAINE; at their Thirty-third Annual 
Meeting held with the State Street Congre- 
gational Church, Portland, June 21, 22, 
23, 1859. Bangor: Wheeler & Lynde, 
Printers, No. 1, Bowman’s Block, 1859. 


pp. 76. 

Excellent as usual, and full of minute de- 
tails relating to current ecclesiastical his- 
tory, not alluded to in the title. Returns 
received from all but ten of the churches, 
which blanks seem to be supplied from re- 
turns of previous years. Conferences, 14; 
248 churches, 190 clergymen, 2,405 admis- 
sions (1,924 on profession, and 481 by let- 
ter,) 906 removals (323 by death, 543 by 
dismissal, and 40 by excommunication, ) 
19,221 members (2,912 non-residents, ) 923 
adult baptisms, 358 infant baptisms, 20,510 
in Sabbath Schools, $27,595 donations. 
Net gain of members, 1,379. 

MinvTEs oF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Massacuusetts at their Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting held at Pittsfield, June 28-30, 
1859. With the Pastoral Address, the 
Narrative of the State of Religion, and the 
Statistics of the Churches. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 47 Washington St. 


pp. 76. 

New type, in part, and improved ar- 
rangements of tables. Crocker & Brewster 
publish this for the thirty-cighth time, and 
Mr. J. M. Everett puts the tables in type 
for the twenty-fourth successive year. All 
the churches of our faith and order in the 
State are here reported. Summary, 485 
churches (81 vacant,) 586 ministers (338 
pastors, 80 stated supplies, 168 others,) 
76,784 members, (10,553 absent,) 11,340 
additions (8,811 by profession, 2,529 by 
letter,) 3,676 removals (1,188 by death, 
2,410 by dismissal, 78 by excommunica- 
tion,) 1,719 infant baptisms, 4,095 aduit 
baptisms, 80,285 in Sabbath Schools. Net 
gain of church members, 7,135. 

Minvres or THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
oF VERMONT, at their session held at Ver- 
gennes, June, 1859, with the Report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, and the Statistics 
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of the Churches. Windsor: Vermont 
hronicle Book and Job Printing Office. 

1859. pp. 47. 

Handsomely printed, and worthy of 
handsome printing,—excepting that three 
churches are not reported, and six others 
are estimated from previous statistics. 
Fifteen Associations, 192 churches (25 des- 
titute,) 222 ministers, (67 pastors, 91 stated 
supplies, 58 without charge, —7 having 
been ordained, 7 installed, 9 dismissed, and 
2 deceased,) 17,778 church members, (a net 
gain of 1,123,) 2,588 absentees, 1,992 ad- 
missions (1,483 by profession, 509 by let- 
ter) 743 removals (265 by death, 418 by 
dismissal, 60 by excommunication,) 618 
adult baptisms, 337 infant baptisms, 14,- 
523 in Sabbath Schools, 23,858 average in 
congregations, and $22,877 45 donations. 


Minutes oF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Ruope Istanp Evancericat Consocia- 
T10oN, held at Little Compton, June 14, 
1859: With the Report of the Rhode 
Island Home Missionary Society, and of the 
State of Religion. Providence: Printed 
by M. B. Young, 33 Westminster Street. 
1859, pp. 24. 

‘¢ Faithful are the wounds ofa friend ;” the 
page of statistics is this year complete. 
Total, 21 churches, 21 ministers, (15 pas- 
tors, 6 stated supplies, ) 3,452 Church mem- 
bers, (990 males, 2,462 females, the only 
Minutes which accurately distinguish in 
this important matter,) 539 admissions, 
(398 by profession, 141 by letter,) 158 re- 
movals, (50 by death, 101 by dismissal, 7 
by excommunication,) 177 adult baptisms, 
110 infant baptisms, 3,466 in Sabbath 
Schools. Net gain of members, 381. 
MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 

or CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND 

Ministers or InpIana, at its meeting in 

Indianapolis, May 12, 1859, with an Ap- 

pendix. Indianapolis: Indianapolis Jour- 

nal Company, Printers. 1859. pp. 20. 

We are glad to see this pamphlet, as 
coming from Western brethren, although 
sorry that they have not wheeled into the 
statistical line. This year they enumerate 
32 churches, 14 ministers; and 25 of the 
churches report 940 members. As our 
brethren plead their scattered condition, 
and promise that ‘‘every effort will be 
made to secure perfect statistics in the fu- 
ture,” we forgive their shortcomings, with 
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the hope that sparing the rod will not 
spoil the—statistics ; and we assure them 
of our sympathy in their Christian labors. 
Minutes or THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 

or Inurnors, at the Annual Meeting in 

Bloomington, May 26, 27, 28, and 30, 

1859. Together with the Constitution, Ar- 

ticles of Faith, Rules of Business, &¢. 

Ottawa: Printed at the Free Trader 

Office. 1859. pp. 44. 

A most decided improvement on prece- 
ding issues. Rev. 8S. H. Emery, with all 
who have assisted him, deserves great credit 
for doing so well under depressing circum- 
stances. Nine Associations, 172 ministers, 
(45 without pastoral charge,) 177 churches 
(388 vacant,) 11,841 members, 2,333 ad- 
missions (1,295 by profession, 1,038 by 
letter,) 806 removals (101 by death, 644 
by dismissal, 61 by excommunication, ) 414 
adult baptisms, 426 infant baptisms, 15,611 
in Sabbath Schools. Net increase of mem- 
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bers, 1,527. In this report, the figures of 

16 delinquent churches were copied from 

previous years, 9 of which subsequently 

reported, but without materially affecting 
the result. Another year will bring the 

Illinois figures to the true level. 

MinvtEs of THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Micnican, at their meeting in Detroit, 
May 19,1859. Withan Appendix. Adrian: 
Steam Press of Ingalls & Mills. 1859. 


pp. 41. 
A very respectable document. Appen- 


dix F will just suit Bro. Trask. The Sta- 
stistics show that nobody need despair of 
improvement. Apart from that fact, how- 
ever, these Statistics are a very great ad- 
vance. Our principal objection is that no 
satisfactory Summary is presented. Such 
as it is, it reports 7 Associations (or Con- 
ferences,) 105 ministers, 118 churches, of 
which 109 report 6,768 members. Don’t 
omit the Summary next year. 
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Rey. AUSTIN OSGOOD HUBBARD 
died in Brattleboro’, Vt., Aug. 24th, 1858, 
aged 58 years and 15 days. 

He was born in Sunderland, Ms., Aug. 
9th, 1800. His father was Dea. Phineas 
Hubbard, and his mother, Catherine, was a 
daughter of Dea. Elisha Nash of Williams- 
burgh, Ms. They removed with their fam- 
ily to Stanstead, C. E., in 1804. In early 
life he was thrown from a loaded cart, one 
of the wheels of which passed directly 
across the lower part of his breast, from 
which hurt, however, he soon recovered; but 
the state of his health in later life, and es- 
pecially the revelations of a post mortem 
examination, gave reason to believe that 
this caused a displacement of the bowels 
which at length resulted in his death. 

He prepared for College with the Rev. 
Daniel Willie, of Quebec, C. E., and at 
Amherst (Ms.) Academy. He was grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1824, He then 
taught the Academy at Franklin, Md., at 
the same time pursuing theological studies 
under the direction of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, from which, in October, 1826, 
he reeeived license to preach the gospel. 


While Principal of that Academy, he 
published ‘*Elements of English Gram- 
mar; with an Appendix containing Exer- 
cises in Parsing, Examples of False Orthog- 
raphy, Violations of the Rules of Syntax, 
Exercises in Punctuation, and Questions 
for Examination.” Baltimore: Cushing & 
Jewett, 1827, pp. 220. 12mo. 

This work was characterized by an emi- 
nent teacher as ‘ better adapted to the 
present state of American literature than 
any other yet published.” 

He preached a year and a half as a licen- 
tiate, and was then ordained to the work 
of the ministry by the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. He labored asa missionary in Fred- 
erick County, Md., about two years. In 
1830, he became Principal of Harrisburg, 
(Pa.) Academy, at the same time supplying 
a neighboring Church. In 1831, he went 
to Princeton Theological Seminary, where 


he spent two years in study, and preached | 


regularly to vacant churches. In October 
1833, he was appointed Assistant Professor 
of Biblical Literature during Prof. Alexan- 
der’s absence in Europe. In 1835, he went 
to Melbourne, C. E., where he labored 
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three years as a missionary, and gathered a 
flourishing Church. About the first of 
May, 1840, he commenced preaching at 
Hardwick, Vt., and on the 7th of July, 
1841, he was installed pastor of the Cong. 
Church and Society in that place. During 
his pastorate at Hardwick he published 
*¢ Five Discourses on the Moral Obligation 
and the Particular Duties of the Sabbath.” 
Hanover, N. H. William A. Ruggles, 
1843, pp. 160, 16mo. 

This is a concise but satisfactory discus- 
sion of the subject, and contains as good a 
Sabbath Manual as is to be found. His 
last literary labor was a revision of this 
work, to be published by the American 
Tract Society, but the work was left un- 
finished. He was dismissed from his pas- 
torate in Hardwick, May Ist, 1843. 

In 1845, he took charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Barnet, Vt., and preached 
statedly till 1851, when he retired from 
that charge, but continued to reside in 
Barnet, employed as a teacher and an oc- 
casional supply for destitute churches. 
During his residence in Barnet he held the 
offices of Town Clerk and County Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. In 1855, 
he became stated supply of the Church in 
Craftsbury, Vt., where he remained till the 
Fall of 1857. The death of his wife, which 
occurred Aug. 7th, 1857, after a protracted 
illness, gave him a shock which completely 
prostrated him, mentally and physically. 
The following memorandum in his diary 
was made at that time: ‘Aug. 8th. Yes- 
terday at 8, P. M., my most tenderly be- 
loved wife, Julia, departed from this world. 
I now feel like a lonely pilgrim in a dark 
world. Oh Lord! help me to bear this 
heavy load. Give me grace meekly to 
submit to thy chastening stroke.” He at- 
tempted to resume his labors, but was une- 
qual to the effort, and remained at Crafts- 
bury but a short time. The last entry in 
his diary, under date of Sept. 27th, 1857, 
is as follows: ‘‘Am exceedingly feeble, 
prostrated both in mind and body. Oh 
Lord! help! orI sink.” His last agoniz- 
ing cry was unanswered, for he had finish- 
ed the work which the Master had given 
him todo. He soon went to a brother’s 
in Stanstead, C. E., and remained till 
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March, 1858, when it was found expedient 
toremove him to the Vermont Asylum 
for the Insane at Brattleboro’. Here, un- 
der the care of the Superintendent, Dr. 
Wm. H. Rockwell, his classmate at Yale, 
he continued till his death. His remains 
were conveyed to Stanstead, and buried 
among his kindred. 

Mr. Hubbard married, Ist, in 1832, 
Mary T. Graydon, daughter of Wm. Gray- 
don, of Harrisburg, Pa. She died in 1834, 
and he married, 2d, in 1837, Julia Ann 
Hayes, daughter of Rev. Joel Hayes, of 
South Hadley, Ms. 

Fervent piety and thorough scholarship 
combined to render Mr. Hubbard a faith- 
ful and able minister of the New Testa- 
ment. His views of divine truth were 
clear and strong, his manner of presenting 
them forcible and impressive. His sermons 
were logical and weighty with matter. In 
delivering them, he was somewhat con- 
strained at first, till he forgot himself in 
his subject, when he preached with an en- 
ergy and unction, which if it was not elo- 
quence, was better than that. His sensi- 
bilities were acute, almost to morbidness, 
and he sometimes suffered severely from 
trials and annoyances incident to min- 
isterial life, which a ruder nature would 
have endured with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. He had a warm, affectionate, and 
sympathizing heart, which fitted him suc- 
cessfully to minister to others the consola- 
tion which he could not receive in his own 
afflictions. His praise is in all the 
churches with which he labored, and he 
will long be keptin memory as the faithful 
pastor, the earnest preacher, the ardent 
friend. Pp. H. We 





ELIHU WOLCOTT, lately a Deacon 
in the Congregational Church, Jacksonville, 
Ill., died at his residence, Dec. 2, 1858, in 
his 75th year. He is entitled to a memo- 
rial here, as one of the founders of that 
Western Congregationalism, which has ris- 
en in his day from its feeble beginnings, to 
its present strength and promise. He was 
born in East (now South) Windsor, Ct., 
and, in the year 1830, he removed with his 
large family to the West, having chosen 
for his future home the village of Jackson- 
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ville, which had just been selected as the 
site of Illinois College, and which has be- 
come the pleasantest town in the state, and 
the appropriate seat of its humane Institu- 
tions, and of various educational enter- 
prises. 

He was attached to the Congregational 
polity with the force of religious conviction, 
though devoid of proselytism and sectari- 
anism; wishing others to enjoy their prefer- 
ences as freely as he claimed the right to 
gratify his own. He early enlisted in a move- 
ment for the origination of a Congregational 
Church ; and for his leading agency in this 
measure he was severely censured by his 
Presbyterian brethren, (some of whom had 
been trained as Congregationalists,) who 
regarded the new Church as an intruder in 
the field. There were then only two 
churches of this order in the State, or near- 
er to that point than the north-east part of 
Ohio. There are now 161 Congregational 
Churches reported in Ilinois; and let the 
present position of the Church in Jackson- 
ville, as one of the moral forces of the re- 
gion, decide whether its founders misjudged 
in this step! If all the sons of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, who have gone 
out to lay the spiritual foundations of the 
Great West, had cherished the faith of 
their Fathers as earnestly, and carried it 
out as consistently, can we doubt that our 
common Christianity would have been un- 
unspeakably the gainer ? 

Mr. Wolcott’s sympathy with the cause 
of freedom and humanity was earnest and 
thorough, and the weak and oppressed 
found in him a steadfast protector and 
benefactor. In the assembly that came to- 
gether at his funeral, it was impressive to 
see so many of the poor Portuguese exiles 
and colored people, who seemed to appre- 
ciate the loss of their best friend in the 
community. The service was conducted 
by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., President 
of Illinois College, (who had preceded him 
but a year in the territory,) to whom we 
are indebted for the following tribute to 
the deceased—being the substance of a part 
of his remarks on the above occasion. 

‘*¢ Three traits of character seem to me to 
have distinguished our departed friend— 
intuitive insight and discernment of prin- 
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ciples ; the power of giving his opinions a 
concise, lucid, and often irresistible expres- 
sion in language; and an inflexible stead- 
fastness in adhering to his convictions, in 
whatever circumstances, and at whatever 
cost. In his modes of life and the charac- 
ter of his education, he ranked as a man of 
business rather than a man of study ; in his 
modes of thought and the style of his con- 
versation, a person unacquainted with his 
history would have placed him among 
scholars and philosophers. Few men ever 
used the English language in conversation, 
with greater purity and felicity than he. 
But eminent above all merely intellectual 
traits was his unbounding adhesion to his 
convictions. Opposing public opinion, 
however overwhelming in its numbers, and 
however clamorous and imperative in its 
tone, did not move, nor even disturb him. 
He was not at all ambitious of the world’s 
honors or praises; he was not even ambi- 
tious of being a man of influence. It was 
enough for him that he saw a truth clearly, 
that he enjoyed the luxury of giving it clear 
and forcible utterance, that he should stead- 
ily adhere to it to the last, and that, sooner 
or later, it must prevail and overbear all 
opposition. Whether we hold all the opin- 
ions of our deceased friend or not, we 
should all unite around his open grave in 
thanksgiving to God, that we have had one 
man in the midst of us who was willing to 
stand above and suffer obloquy, rather than 
be disloyal to his convictions of truth and 
right ; one man whose opinions were never 
in the market, and were formed, and held, 
and expressed, without the slightest regard 
to their bearing on his temporal interests. 
Such examples the American people need 
more, perhaps, than any other. Many per- 
sons seem to regard the utterance of an un- 
popular sentiment asa crime. Mr. Wolcott 
had formed his character in a very different 
school of morals. And we should unite in 
honoring the noble example which in this 
respect he has set us, however we may dif- 
fer in respect to the truth of those opinions, 
which he maintained with so much steady 
consistency.” 

His last sickness was brief, and he sank 
peacefully to his rest—the serenity of which 
seemed to linger on his countenance, 
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How mild to the righteous is the dawn of 
immortality! How calm the sleep of 
death !—Eight of his eleven children survive 
him ; his oldest son is in the ministry. 





Rev. SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCES- 
TER, who died among the Cherokees on the 
29th of last April, was born at Worcester, 
Jan. 19, 1798. He was son of Rev. Leon- 
ard Worcester, who, the year after the birth 
of this son, was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Peacham, Vt. He 
became a subject of grace inearly life ; was 
graduated at Burlington in 1819, and at 
Andover in 1823; was ordained as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board to the Cher- 
okees in Aug. 1825, and, two days after, 
started for that field of labor, where he 
prosecuted the missionary work with great 
ardor till 1831, when the well known diffi- 
culties in which the Board became involved 
with the State of Georgia, brought him into 
the penitentiary at Milledgeville, where he 
illustrated the spirit of primitive Christian- 
ity by suffering imprisonment for con- 
cience’s sake sixteen months. Released 
at length, in the spring of 1825, he removed 
his residence west of the Mississippi, 
where a portion of the despoiled Cherokees 
had gone, to be subsequently rejoined by 
the rest. Here in humble and assiduous 
toil, he passed the remnant of his life, 
which terminated, April 29, 1859, at the 
age of 61 years. 

Mr. Worcester was a man of integrity, 
using that term in its widest sense. Pro- 
verbially honest, he never even seemed to 
take advantage of those with whom he 
dealt. His judgment was eminently sound 
and practical. An opinion once formed, 
whether upon matters of public policy, or 
or private interest, seldom needed revision. 
And this was because he tried al/ questions 
at the bar of conscience, and of God’s word. 
‘Is it right?—To the Law, and to the 
Testimony.” And in adhering to principles 
thus settled, he exibited a remarkable degree 
of moral courage. 

Of his intellectual habits it is perhaps 
enough to say, that he could seize with 
great readiness the strong points of a sub- 
ject, and present them clearly, logically, 
and concisely. His mental armory was so 
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well furnished, and his faculties so well 
trained, that he was rarely found unpre- 
pared, or off his guard. 

For the work of translation he had peculiar 
qualifications. Patient, cautious, critical, 
persevering, he has spent hours in the ex- 
amination of a doubtful word or phrase, in 
the endeavor to render precisely ‘‘ the mind 
of the Spirit,”” where the idioms of the lan- 
guage forbade the ambiguity of the original. 
His constant aim was to translate, not to 
paraphrase nor comment, To furnish this 
people with the word of God in their own 
tongue was the ardent desire of his heart, 
and the object of his faithful toil—the 
wish he most longed to realise, to which he 
clung longer than to any thing else, and 
which called forth his latest energies. 

As a preacher he was discriminating, sim- 
ple, earnest, tender, evangelical. The one 
thing that he always made prominent was, 
‘¢ salvation through the atoning blood of a 
crucified Redeemer.” Whatever might be 
the general topic of his discourse, he never 
failed to introduce the cross of Christ. 
Whoever heard him preach once, heard 
enough to show him how he might be saved. 

[For a fuller sketch of his life and labors, 
see Journal of Missions for July.] 





Rev. OTIS THOMPSON died in North 
Abington, Ms., June 29th, 1859. 

He was the son of Nathaniel Thompson, 
and was born in Middleboro’, Ms., Sept. 
14th, 1776. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, in 1798. The two years following 
his graduation, he filled the office of tutor 
in College, was ordained over the church in 
Rehoboth, Ms.,Sept. 24, 1800; and continued 
in that connection till his dismission Oct. 
30, 1832. In 1840, he took charge of a 
church in Litchfield, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
which charge he relinquished in 1849, and 
subsequently removed to North Abington. 

The following brief obituary is an extract 
from a sermon preached at the funeral of 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, by Rev. Jonas Per- 
kins. Text 2 Timothy i: 12, ‘‘ForI know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him, against that day.” 
Similar sentiments to what these words 
express were uttered by this aged minister 
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of Christ near the close of his life. To the 
remark, ‘‘ Sir, you have uniformly preach- 
ed the doctrine that it is by the grace of 
God through Christ that men are saved,” 
he replied: ‘* Yes, I have always preached 
that; have always believed it; and I feel 
its truth more and more.” ‘'The doctrines 
of grace he regarded as the sincere milk of 
the word, the genial aliment of the belic- 
ver’s spiritual life. His published dis- 
courses evince that he had clear concep- 
tions of these doctrines, that he aimed to 
present them in the most lucid manner, 
and that he had singular ability to vindi- 
cate them. 

During his ministry he superintended 
the theological studies of fifteen candidates 
for the sacred office. Those who enjoyed 
his aid as a theological instructor had oc- 
casion gratefully to bear testimony to his 
suavity and kindness of manner, his well 
systematized method, his discriminating 
elucidation of doctrine, the wisdom of his 
counsels, and his reverence for the Word 
of God as the only infallible standard of 
religious truth. He was a worthy pattern 
of Christian urbanity and dignity, blended 
with modesty and affability. He was 
‘‘ courteous,” ** meek,” yet ‘‘mighty in 
the Scriptures.” 

His publications consist of a periodical 
—the Hopkinsian Magazine—four volumes ; 
a volume of Sermons, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical; a Review of Rev. Thomas Andros’ 
Essay on Divine Efficiency ; and numerots 
ordination and other occasional discourses. 
** These works show the author to have 
been an acute metaphysical thinker, a dis- 
criminating writer, and a thorough, con- 
sistent Hopkinsian, who understood his 
position and definitions, and left no obsta- 
cles to prevent others from doing the 
same.” 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER MARSH died in 
Sanford, Me., June 30, 1859. 

He was a native of Campton, N. H., 
born August 4, 1794. His boyhood he 
passed upon a farm, where his life, it seemed 
probable, was to be spent. Circumstances 
led him to the study of medicine, in which 
he had progressed to some extent, when, at 
the age of 21, he was converted. He im- 
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mediately began to fit for College, that he 
might become a preacher of Christ and Him 
crucified ; worked and struggled his way 
along, and was ready in a year; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1820; studied 
theology under private instruction; and 
was ordained, June 4, 1823, over the Church 
in Sanford, Me., where, after years of sepa- 
ration, he was finally to rest from his 
labors. 

He remained in Sanford but six or seven 
years, removing to Biddeford, Me., where 
he was again settled. From that place, 
removing to the vicinity of Boston, he was 
the first Secretary and General Agent of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
Returning to direct ministerial labor, he 
gathered, at West Roxbury, what is now 
the South Evangelical Church, which was 
organized—then a feeble band—June 11, 
1835. There he remained (including an 
intermediate year of labor in the service of 
the American Sabbath School Union,)} 
nearly sixteen years,—installed May 17, 
1837; dismissed Dec. 11, 1850. Three 
years after, he removed to Jamaica Plain, 
in the same town, mainly through sym- 
pathy with the Mather Church, then just 
organized, in which he was a faithful 
laborer, though not as minister. In the 
spring of 1858, his old people, at Sanford, 
urged him to preach there a few Sabbaths. 
He did so. He was besought to return and 
settle as pastor. He removed there, en- 
tered with all his early fervor into his 
beloved work, and was blessed with a re- 
vival which more than doubled the Church. 
But he had miscalculated his strength. 
He forgot his added years; and his health 
broke down. He died through his labers, 
but in his last days rejoiced that he was to 
die at work. The person he had asked to 
preach his installation sermon, was called, 
at his own request, to preach at his funeral. 

The life of Mr. Marsh was characterized 
by entire devotedness. He had great prac- 
tical wisdom, warmth of heart, and was, in 
an eminent degree, a man of prayer. He 
was a man of great firmness, and of Puri- 
tan steadfastuess. While a parishioner, no 
man could be more kind, judicious, or for- 
bearing ; to the young pastor of his Church, 
he was an invaluable friend and counsellor. 
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His life was a life of hard work. At San- 
ford, when he settled, there were but six 
male members. The Church at West Rox- 
bury was almost a desperate enterprise. 
The very weakness of that at Jamaica 
Plain drew him thither. And the Church 
at Sanford was struggling when he returned 
to his earliest pastoral home. In quiet 
faithfulness, he did his duty ; and with such 
eminent success, that hundreds traced their 
conversion directly to his instrumentality. 

His sickness and death were happy, 
though attended with the sufferings of con- 
sumption, When in his sleepless hours it 
was said to him, ‘I wish you could get 
some sleep,” he answered, ‘“‘ Do you think 
Moses slept when he was upon Pisgah?’ 
This was the spirit of his last months, as it 
had been all hislife. He trembled for weeks 
on the verge of the grave, but was quiet 
and happy. Wishing to live for his peo- 
ple’s sake, yet he longed to depart and be 
with Christ. Day after day was he disap- 
pointed that he did not wake with Jesus. 
He did, at last, leaving to the Church the 
memory of a man “ full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Mr. Marsh was twice married, and each 
time most happily. His last wife, a fit 
helpmeet in the service of God, survives 
him; and four children, (all by the first 
marriage,) viz: Elizabeth P., wife of Ed- 
ward L. Goddard, of Claremont, N. H.; 
Phebe F.; Maria A. M., wife of John 
Haven, of Malden, Ms.; and Christopher 
B., (H. C. 1855,) now of Chicago, Ill. 





ALPHEUS DEMOND, Esq., died in 
Ware, Ms., Aug. 27th, aged 80. 

Mr. Demond was born in Paxton, in 
Worcester County, Ms., August 15th, 1779. 
In early life he was a successful mer- 
chant in Spencer. In April, 1813, in 
connexion with Col. Thomas Denny, of 
Leicester, he went to Ware, and bought of 
James‘Magoon the mills and water power, 
with four hundred acres of land, covering 
the whole territory of the village, now con- 
taining nearly 3,000 inhabitants. At that 
time there was but a single house standing 
on the tract. The old cotton mill, demol- 
ished three years ago, was built by him, 
and so were most of the buildings erected 
there in the early history of the village. 
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The death of his partner, Col. Denny, in 
December, 1814, and the close of the war 
with Great Britain the same month, arrest- 
ed their manufacturing enterprise for a 
time, but, when it was revived by other 
parties in 1821, Mr. Demond was employed 
to superintend much of the work, and has 
ever been closely identified with, the inter- 
ests of the place, until age led him to retire 
from active business. But his habits of in- 
dustry and his energy of character con- 
tinued to the close of his life. He was the 
patriarch of the village, and a pioneer of 
manufacturing in that part of the State. 

He was often called to serve the town in 
places of trust, and his good judgment and 
integrity of purpose secured for him the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow men in 
an eminent degree. He represented the 
town in the Legislatures of 1826, and 1833. 

Soon after he came to Ware he united 
with the Congregational Church in the cen- 
ter of the town, by profession, and became 
one of its active and efficient members ; and 
in 1826, he took a prominent part in the 
establishment of the Congregational Church 
in the village. Of this Church he has been 
a pillar. 

Few men have so happy an old age. It 
was his prayer that he might not outlive 
his activity and usefulness, and his desire 
was granted to him. Blest in his house 
and in his family, with all things needful 
for his comfort, the evening of life was to 
him tranquil and cheerful. He felt a lively 
interest in the passing events of the times, 
and was well informed in all public and 
benevolent enterprises. A gentleman of 
the eld school, holding fast to the truth, he 
seemed to be a connecting link between the 
past and the future. 

But it was in his religious character that 
his life shone the brightest. He loved the 
Church of Christ, and enjoyed the religious 
interest of the last two years, and often 
expressed his gratitude that he lived to see 
this day. His place in the Church on the 
Sabbath, and in the daily morning prayer 
meeting in the chapel was seldom vacant, 
he having been at the latter meeting almost 
constantly till within two days of his death. 
He seemed to be ripening for heaven. In 
the little circle that has met at his house 
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for a year and a half, every Monday eve- 
ning, for prayer, his Christian graces have 
shone out, giving evidence of his readiness 
to go to the Better Land. <A severe attack 
of cholera morbus closed his life in twenty- 
four hours. 

Mr. Demond leaves a widow and seven 
children. Two sons are manufacturers in 
Ware, and two in Montague. One is a 
lawyer in Boston. His daughters are the 
wives of Eleazer Porter, of Hadley, and of 
George H. Jones, of Victory Mills, N. Y. 





Rev. WILLIAM BATES was the son of 
Rev. Joshua Bates, D.D., formerly of Ded- 
ham, Ms., and afterwards the honored and 
eminently useful President of Middlebury 
College, Vt. Mr. Bates was born in’Ded- 
ham, Jan. 19,1816. He united with the 
Congregational Church in Middlebury in 
the summer of 1836; was graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1837, and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1840. Two 
subsequent years were spent in teaching, 
with great acceptance and success. 

After supplying the pulpit in North- 
bridge for six months, he was ordained 
over that Church and Society, Nov. 5, 1845, 
and held this office twelve years. During 
his pastorate there, there was a revival 
which left scarcely a family untouched. 
In 1858, he judged it best to close his con- 
nection with that people, and receiving a 
unanimous and cordial welcome to the 
pastoral office in Falmouth, Ms., was in- 
stalled June 16th, 1858; and there he died, 
Sept. 9, 1859, aged 42. 





Dea. JAMES TUFTS, died in West 
Roxbury, Ms., Sept. 5th, 1859, aged 59. 


Dea. Tufts was a native of Plymouth, - 


Ms., where he passed the years of his mi- 
nority, surrounded by such social and re- 
ligious influences as were not suited to 
foster an attachment to Orthodoxy, but 
quite the reverse. It was not till after his 
removal to Boston that he was brought 
into connection with evangelical instruc- 


tion. He made a profession of religion 
under the ministry of Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
who was then pastor of Hanover Street 
Church—which was afterwards removed to 
Bowdoin Street, where he was an officer 
of that Church. He possessed a discrimi- 
nating mind, and had a clear understanding 
of, and strong attachment to, the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Gospel. Having 
been brought up under the influence of 

Jnitarianism, when he renounced that er- 
ror, he knew why and wherefore he em- 
braced the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. 
Through a protracted illness, they were 
his support and consolation. In illustration 
of this, at a time when too feeble to read 
himself, he requested the following, from 
Bishop Beveridge, to be read to him three 
times, and then three times more :— 

‘‘This, therefore, is the righteousness, 
and the manner of that justification, where- 
by I hope to stand before the judgment 
seat of God, even by God imputing my 
sins to Christ, and Christ’s righteousness 
to me; looking upon me as one not to be 
punished for my sins, because Christ hath 
suffered, but to be received into the joys of 
glory, because Christ hath performed obe- 
dience for me; and does, by faith, through 
grace, impute it to me.” 

Dea. Tufts was remarkable for his equa- 
nimity, and was kind and affectionate in 
all his domestic relations. He had a deci- 
ded leaning towards the Puritanical, both 
in doctrine and practice, and yet proclaim- 
ed no war upon those who differed from 
him. His religious views were held with 
great tenacity, and nothing but the most 
impregnable logic could avail to change 
them in the smallest iota; and yet he was 
not a man to disfellowship such as could 
not see with his eyes all sorts of things 
relating to ‘‘life and godliness.” He would 
have stood his ground with Lot in Sodom ; 
while at the same time no body in that 
wicked city who knew him, could have 
failed to respect the blameless and gentle 
manner of his life. 
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Churches Formed. 


JUNE 28. The Union Congregational Ch. in Madi- 
son, Wis. 

JULY 19. The Second Reformed Dutch Church in 
Schenectady, N. Y., detached itself from its 
former relations, and adopted. the Congrega- 
tional polity. 

AUG. 27. At Wayland, Winona Co., Minnesota. 





Pastors Dismissed, 
JUNE 26. Rev. ROYAL ROBBINS, from the Ken- 
sington Ch, in Berlin, Ct. 
“ 30. Rev. D. H. BABCOCK, from the Ch. in 
So. Plymouth, Ms. 
JULY 6. Rev. THOMAS O. RICE, from the Evan- 
gelical Ch. in Brighton, Ms. 
“ 1. Rev. SOLOMON P. FAY, from the Ch. in 
Dayton, 0. 
AUG. 23. Rev. JOSEPH EMERSON, from the Ch. in 
Rockford, Il. 
“ 30. Rev. B. F. RAY, from the Ch. at McIn- 
does Falls, Vt. 


“30. Rev. LEVI G. MARSH, from the Ch. in 
Thomaston, Me. 





Ministers Ordained, or Enstalled, 


MAY 18. Rev. RUFUS M. SAWYER, (late of Win- 
throp, Me.) over 2d Ch., Great Falls, N. H. Ser- 
mon by Rev. E. B. Webb, of Augusta, Me. 


JUNE 28. Rev. PERKINS K. CLARK, over the Ch. 
in South Deerfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, of Salem, Ms. 


s 29. Rev. JOHN G. WILSON, over the Ch. 
in Swanzey, N. H. Sermon by Rev. M. G. 
Bradford, of Grafton, Vt. 


‘© 29. Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, over the Bowdoin 
Street Ch. in Boston. Sermon by Rev. J. P. 
Thompson, D.D., of New York City. 


29. Rev. WILLIAM 8S. WRIGHT, (recently of 
West Avon, Ct.) over the Ch. in Chester, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Middletown, Ct. 
JULY 7. Mr. ALEXIS W. IDE, over the Ch. at Staf- 
ford Springs, Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Bacon, 
of Essex, Ms. 


“ 14. Rev. NATHANIEL H. EGGLESTON, over 
the Union Ch., Madison, Wis. Sermon by Prof. 
Smith, of Lane Seminary. 


s&s 22. Rev. GEORGE E. FISHER, (late of North 
Amherst, Ms.) over the Ch. in Mason Village, 
N.H. Sermon by Rev. John Dodge of Harvard, 
Ms. 

AUGUST 3. Rev. M. E. STRIEBY, over the Plymouth 
Ch. in Syracuse, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y. 

% 24. Mr. MOSES TAYLOR, over the Ch. in Owego, 
N.Y. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Kitchel, of Detroit. 

“ 25. Mr. HENRY G. M’ARTHOUR, over the Ch. 
at McGregor, Iowa. 

“ 30. Mr. JAMES M’LEAN, over the Ch. in 
Thomaston, Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Phelps, 
of Andover, Ms. 

SEPT. 7. Mr. GEO. F. HERRICK, at Essex, Vt., 
a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. for the North 
Armenian Mission. Sermon by Rev. John H. 
Herrick, of Malone, N. Y. 


= 


SEPT. 14. Mr. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE, over the 
Winthrop Ch. in Charlestown, Ms. Sermon by 

Rev. A. C. Thompson, of Roxbury, Ms. 
“ 14. Rev. E. A. BUCK, over the Ch. in Melrose, 


Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Shepard, of Bangor, 
Me. 


“ 14. Rev. J. W. HEALY, (formerly of Gardner, 
Ms.,) over the Ch. in Walpole, Ms 

“ 21. Rev. O. 8. TAYLOR, over the Ch. in Sims- 
bury, Ct. Sermon by Rev, President Woolsey, 
of Yale College. 


[In our last number we stated that Mr. SrepHen 8. 
MERRILL had been ordained over the Ch. in Malden, 
lll. It should have been Rey. Stepnen S. MoRRILL.] 





PHinisters Married. 


JUNE 2. Rev. D. D. T. M’LAUGHLIN, of Sharon, 
Ct., to MARY W.., daughter of the late Rev. G. 
L. Brownell, of Sharon. 


“ 2. Rev. JOHN D. EMERSON, of Haverhill, N. 
H., ito Miss SARAH J. DUDLEY, of Candia, 


“ 22. In South Hingham, Ms., Rev. ABEL G. 
DUNCAN, of Freetown, Ms., to Miss AMELIA 
WILDER, of S. H. 


JULY 28. In Orono, Me., Rev. HORATIO ILLSLEY, 
of Mechanic Falls, Me., to Mrs. ELLEN M. 
—" , daughter of Elijah Webster, Esq., of 

rono, 


“& 29. Rev. N. C. HASELTINE, pastor of the Ch. 
in Springfield, Vt., to MARY A., daughter of 
Rev. R. F. Lawrence, of Claremont, N. A. 


AUG. 6. Rev. WM. H. WARD, of Abington, Ms. to 
Miss ELLEN M. DICKINSON, of Sudbury, Ms. 


“ 22. In Sutton, Ms., Mr. ALVAH LILLIE FRIS- 
BIE, pastor elect of the Ist Cong. Ch. in Anso- 
nia, Ct., to Miss JERUSHA SLOCUMB, of 8. 


s¢ 26. In Vermontville, Mich., by Rev. W. B. 
Williams, of Charlotte, Rev. JOHN G. W. 
COWLES, of Oberlin, Ohio, to Miss LOIS M. 
CHURCH, of V. 


SEPT. 6. In Somers, Ct., Rev. E. 0. BISSELL, of 
Westampton, Ms., to Miss EMILY, daughter 
of Dea. Oren Pomeroy, of 8. 


“6 7. In North Amherst, Ms., Rev. GEORGE E. 
FISHER, pastor of the Ch.in Mason Village, 
N. H., to Miss ELLEN E., daughter of Lyman 
Kellogg. 


“© 13. In Providence, R. I., Rev. JONATHAN 
LEAVITT, D.D. ory of Richmond St. Ch., 
to Mrs. ABBY G. B . PACKARD, of P. 





PHinisters Deceased, 


JUNE 26. In North Abington, Ms., Rev. OTIS 
THOMPSON, aged 88 years, 9 mos. (See Necrol- 
ogy-) 

“ 29. In Branfield, Me., Rev. JAMES TATTON, 
aged 35. 

“ 80. In Sanford, Me., Rev. CHRISTOPHER 
MARSH, aged 64 ys. 10 mo. (See Necrology.) 

JULY 24. In Winthrop, Me., Rev. GEO. H. SHEP- 
ARD, son of Prof. 8., of Bangor. 

“ 80. In Frankfort, Me., Rev. STEPHEN GOULD, 
pastor of the Ch. in Poland, Me., aged 59 
SEPT. 9. Rev. WILLIAM BATES, of Falmouth, 

Ms. aged 42. (See Necrology.) 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, NEW YORK. 


Tue Trustees of the American Congregational Union, at their meeting April 12, appropriat- 
ed to Congregational churches as follows, viz: — Mendota, IIl., $100 00; Newton, Jasper 
Co., Ia., $250 00; Canton, Ms., $300 00; Middleton, Wis., $200,00; Indianapolis, Ind., (es- 
pecial,) $500 00. By especial is meant those instances where an individual or a Church gives 
the money for the Church to which it is appropriated. If said Church comes within the rules 
which govern in other cases, and complies with the usual conditions, the Trustees are only too 
glad to be the almoner of all such especial benefactions. 

At their meeting May 3d, an especial appropriation was voted to the Congregational Church 
of Flushing, L. I. At their meeting, May 23d, an especial appropriation was made to the 
Congregational Church at Abington, IIl., of $250 00. Voted, That the Annual Report of the 
Trustees, the Treasurer’s Report, and the Annual Address, be published in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. June 27, appropriations were made to Congregational Churches as follows, 
viz. :—Wyandotte, K. T., $500 00; El Paso, I1l., $300 00; Worth, Mich., $250 00; Aurora, 
Iil., $200 00; Prescott, Wis., $200 00; Nevada, Cal., $30000; Grand Haven, (additional,) 
$100 00 ; Winona, Min., $500 00; Church of the Pilgrims, Milwaukie, $500 00. 

Since our annual meeting there have been paid to churches as follows, viz.: — Mendota, 
$100 00, by the Ist Congregational Church of Newton, Ms,—Rev. D. L. Furber, Pastor; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., $50000, by Wm. Allen, Esq., New York; Flushing, L.I., $250 00, by Chas. 
Abernethy, Esq., of New York ; Grand Haven, $300 00; Winona, $500 00; Milwaukie, $500,- 
00; Geneva, K. T., $100 00, by Nelson Kingsbury, Esq., of Hartford, Ct.; and to the Church 
at Hudson, Wis., $250, by Abner Kingman, Esq., of Boston. 

It is proper to state that the appropriations of the last meeting were much above the aver- 
age. Some of them were especial ; some very urgent cases, the houses, if not the churches, 
periled without immediate aid. In most of these cases, however, there is good reason for 
believing that the gift will speedily be returned, with large interest. The receipts since the 
Anniversary have been, for May, $933 95; for June, $818 07; for July $276 05; for August, 
$317 07; total, $2,345 14,—a less amount for the four months than is needed every month. 
May the future be more propitious ! 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


In the necessary absence of Edward Buck, Esq., who had been appointed to read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Councils, in their legal aspects,” at the August meeting, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary was requested to read an article which he had prepared for this periodical, (see 
pp. 359-368,) on the ‘“‘ American Home Missionary Society and the N. S. General Assembly.” 
A free discussion of the subject matter by the members present, elicited their warm appro- 
bation of the paper. 

At an adjourned meeting two weeks later, the Association were favored with Mr. Buck’s 
production, the result of a thorough and instructive research into the history, authority, and 
legal proceedings of Ecclesiastical Councils, as established by usage among New England 
Congregationalists,—for which the thanks of the Association were voted; and a copy request- 
ed for such further use as the Directors may see fit to make of it. 


The Librarian reported the following donations in books, &c., during the quarter, viz:— 


Rev. J. L. Taylor, 1 volume; J. A. Palmer, 2 v.; Rev. P. C. Headly, 2 v.,and 57 pamphlets; Rev. D. T. 
Kimball, 4 p. and 6 manuscripts; J. W. Thornton, 47 p.; Rev. H. J. Patrick, 2 v.; Rev. S. Harding, 1 v. ; 
8. A. Green, lv.; Hon. 8. H. Walley 26 v. and 146 p. ; Rev. G. Richards, 870 ¢.; Mrs. Russell, (of Kings- 
ton,) from Rev. 8. Parris’ Library, 17 v. (ancient) and 12m.; Rev. J. Peckham and Rev. D. Wight, 15 v. ; 
Rey. J. M. Bacon, 2 v.; G. & C. Merriam, 1 v.; E. Spaulding, National Intelligencer from 1416, 35 v.; Dea. 
W. Whitney, 1 v.; Rev. D. D. Field, D.D., 1 v.; Rev. A. H. Dashiell, 18 pamphlets, and the writing desk of 
Rev. Dr. Stephen West, formerly of Stockbridge. 





THE Editors and Proprietors of this Quarterly are able to assure their subscribers that its 
success has been such as to make it certain that it meets a felt want, and will be permanently 
sustained by the denomination to whose interests it is especially devoted. They are happy to 
add also that the experience of the year has been sych as to authorize its continuance at the 
same price, and with a somewhat increased size. And, in the belief that they give to each sub- 
scriber a generous return, they beg the kind co-operation of all in extending its circulation as 
widely as possible. Please remember that the money must always aceompany the order. 


——— 
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lations of, 100, 230, 318, 419; 
deaths of, 03, 231, 320, 419 
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societies, 165 et seq. 
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Morgan, 389 

Morgridge, 101 
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Morris, 229-30 

Morse, 49, 50, 114-17, 186 

Mortara, 104 
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Mortuary Statistics, 357 
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Nash, iss, 316, 412 

Nason, 100-2 

Neal, 271-2 

Neander, 19, 95, 125, 182 
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Neill, 5 

Nelson, 0-1, 199, 855 
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N ickerson, 191 

Niles, 154, 266 
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Evangelist of, 73 
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Nott, 46, 5 

Noyes, SOL, 281, 265, 393 
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Oldmixon, 247 
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Swift, 1 
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Tappan, me, 110, 382 

Tatton, 419 

Taylor, 51, see obituaries, 96-7, 
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Tennent, 15, 265 

Tenney, 102-3, 356 

Terry, 231, 319, 357 
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Thurston, 102, 220, 230 
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Todd, 1, 101, 319, 327 

Todhunter, 39 
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Torrey, 230, 318 

Towle, 370 
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Townsend, 391 
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Treadwell, 46 
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Ward, 41, 51, 108, 419 

Wardwell, 104, 399 

Wardsworth, 13 
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Warner, 98, 229, 353, 356 

Warren, 220, 330 

Washburn, 318, 326-7 

Washington, 47 
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Watson, 391 
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268, 318, 390 
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ticed, 46, 47, 52, 225, 268 

Willis, 219, 314 
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Windsor, 101, 230 
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Woodruff, 100, 103, 2380 
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Woolsey, 324, 326, 419 
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aries, 415, 419 

Woodsworth, 202 

Wren, 194, 207 

Wright, 40, 104, 419 

Wrutherner, 133 

Wylie, 388, 389 
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THIS new candidate for public favor was started in January last, without a single pledged 
subscriber, in the conviction that a felt need existed for just such a Journal as it was de- 
signed to be, and that the Public, and the Congregational denomination, especially, would 
sustain it. It was thought by its projectors, that a Quarterly which should confine itself 
strictly, though not bigotedly, to the literature, principles, history, statistics, necessities, 
aims and hopes of the denomination now representing our Pilgrim Fathers all over this con- 
tinent, and which should so concentrate within its pages that which every intelligent Congre- 
gationalist desires and needs to know, might not merely find support, but might hope to do 
much good—in disseminating needed information; in reviving the memory of the virtues of 
the fathers, and advocating again the principles to which they gave the vigor of their love 
and life; in commending the simple Polity of the New Testament, and of the first and second 
centuries of the Christian Church, afresh to the minds of the thinking world; in binding to- 
gether Congregationalists—East and West, North and South—by a warmer mutual interest, 
and a more cordial mutual confidence ; and in indirectly advancing ‘‘ whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report.”’ It was, moreover, felt that a Journal which should, 
in some measure, take the place biographically and statistically left vacant by the suspension 
of the American Quarterly Register, (files of which now command the highest price in the 
book-market,) if suited to the popular taste, would meet with large acceptance. 

The Editors and Proprietors are now happy to assure the Christian public that although no 
‘agency’ has been employed, the response to their efforts has been such—in the practical form 
of cash subscriptions—as not only to save them from loss in the large expenditure incident to 
the first year of any such enterprise, but to make the continuance and improvement of the 
Quarterly, ai the same low price, a thing of course. It is made clear that the Congregational 
churches and ministry desire and will sustain such a Journal. 

The CoNGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY will, therefore, continue to be issued, as heretofore, at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


and will be enlarged so as to make an annual volume of at least 450 pages, with four elegant 
steel portraits, wood-cuts of church elevations and plans, &c., &c., and other features as here- 
tofore. The January number (1860) will contain the statistics formerly published in the 
Year Book, in addition to its usual variety of other matter. 

(> Please remember that no name is entered on the subscription list unless accompanied with 
One Dollar in current funds, and that no former subscription will be continued (and no num- 
bers be sent) for 1860, unless the dollar is first remitted. At this price, positively no credit can 
be given, 

(> Be careful to give your exact Post-Office address ; with your State and County, if West 
or South. 

(Direct ail communications to :— 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, CHAUNCY St., Boston, Mass.” 
(See over.) 








Testimonials. 


The CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, (so far as its Proprietors are informed,) has been 
invariably received with favor by the Press, and by private critics. From the very large num- 
ber of commendatory notices which have been forwarded to the office of publication, the 
following are selected to enable its readers to judge of the impression it has made upon the 


public. 


A work which should interest and receive the sup- 
port of every iover of Congregationalism.— Me. Evan- 
gelist. 


This new-comer into the Periodical Family appears 
with a fair record, and well known sponsors.— Chris- 
tian Mirror. 


The object of the work is a goodone. . We 
think it will have a wide circulation, and do a good 
work.— Vermont Chronicle. 


It is very handsomely printed, and contains matter 
of much interest to New England Ministers.— Boston 
Recorder. 


Just the thing that has long been needed. It is 
the only national and broad Church Journal of the 
denomination, and ignores all schools and parties, 
and means courageously and honestly to attain per- 
fect impartiality in its records and reasonings. 

All will, at least, confess that it isa model of cheap- 
ness. One hundred and four pages with a steel 
engraving, four times repeated,—for one dollar per 
annum, is a phenomenon unknown before. We hope 
it will always be known hereafter.— Congregation- 
alist. 


Abounding in just the argument, statistics and in- 
formation that go to form the right ideal of such a 
denominational issue.—( Baptist) Watchman and Re- 
flector. 


Its design is to promote the interests of Congrega- 
tionalism, and judging from this number, we regard 
it as admirably adapted to this end. We wish that 
our own denonination might be stimulated to a sim- 
ilar enterprise.—({ Baptist) Christian Era. 


It is conducted by Revs. J. 8, Clark, D.D., H. M. 
Dexter, and A. H. Quint; an admirable trio for the 
purpose--Dr. Clark being thoroughly versed in the 
history and literature of Congregationalism, Mr. 
Dexter an able exp of its principles and work- 
ing, and Mr. Quint being the most thorough and 
philosophical statistician that the denomination 
boasts. In historical and statistical matters this 
Quarterly wiil make good the place of The American 
Quarterly Register, while as a popular exponent of 
the great principles of the Congregational faith and 
order, it will preserve alive much which, through 
long neglect, was beg nning to perish.— Independent. 





Certainly without a parallel for cheapness among 
the quarterlies of America.—R, I. Schoolmaster. 


We have long needed just such a publication for 
our enlargement, and indeed, self-defence, as a de- 
nomination, and this number most worthily gives 
promise of what is to come.—Rev. W. 7. Dwight, 
D.D., Portland, Me. 


I a the plan and the work, thus far, very much. 
—Rev J. W. Chickering, D. D., Portland, Me. 


Please find enclosed, one dollar, my subscription 
to your valuable, excellent, most desirable (and is it 
not too cheap ?) publication.— Rev, N. Adams, D.D., 
Boston. 


I have examined the Congregational Quarterly, 
and think it a work of very great importance to the 
Congregational connection and to the community.— 
Rev. W. A. Stearns, D.D., President of Amherst 
College. 


It is my settled rule not to meddle at all with pub- 
lications of any sort, in the way of inducing my peo- 
ple to subscribe for them, preferring to let them act 
wholly for themselves. I have, however, been so 
desirous to have this Quarterly taken, and hope so 
much from it, that I have made an exception in its 
favor. I send, herewith, a list of thirteen names.-— 
Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 


The objects proposed, denominationally considered, 
are appropriate and important .to Congregationalists 
and to Congregationalism, as an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, and in their promotion you will doubtless have 
the countenance of the entire denomination.—Rev. 
Edward W. Hooker, D.D., Fairhaven, Vt. 


Iam highly pleased with your Quarterly, and wish 
you the Jargest success.—Rev. W. I. Budington, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In enclosing my subscription for the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, I wish to express to you my grati- 
fication that such a work is to be added to our period- 
ical literature. I have always lamented the demise 
of the old Quarterly Register. I think that several 
religious periodicals, of heavier pretensions, could 
have been more easily spared. I am accustomed 
still to refer to the volumes of that Quarterly for 
information which, so far as I know, is accessible in 
no other fourm. I very cordially welcome the appear- 
ance of its successor. The historical and statistical 
accumulations in such a work must soon become in- 
valuable to scholarly men, and especially to those 
who appreciate our Congregational poility—a polity 
which essentially grows out of the actual history of 
the churches, and has more than once been modified 
by that history. Such a work, continued through a 
quarter of a century, may become a more truthful 
exponent of Congregationalism as it is, than any 
more ancient and venerable “‘ Piatform.”—Rev. Aus- 
tin Phelps, D.D., Andover, Ms. 


I have read with much interest the first number of 
the Congregational Quarterly Journal, and I earnest- 
ly desire that the periodical, so well begun, may be 
liberally patronized. The American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, which was conducted by the late Prof. B. B. 
Edwards, is a work to which I often refer ; and I 
trust that the ‘' Congregational Quarterly ”’ will long 
continue to supply the place of that excellent ‘ Re- 
gister.”— Edwards A, Park, D.D., Andover. 


I have no hesitation in saying that I am much 
pleased with the numbers of the Congregational 
Quarterly thus far. The industry and thoroughness 
manifested in it, in the collection of statistics, the 
ability of its articles, and its general spirit, would 
Jead me to wish for it, as they can hardly fail to se- 
cure, a very wide circulation.— Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
President of Williams College, 
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THE 


Congregational Quarterly Advertiser. 


THE VOICE OF THE BIBLE, THE VERDICT OF REASON. 


The undersigned offer the balance of the edition of this sermon, (8vo., pp. 56,) 
by Rev. H. M. Dexter, at cost. It was called out, a year ago, by the sermons of 
Revs. Dr. N. Adams, and '[. S. King, (which it briefly reviews,) and the discus- 
sion then had; and it endeavors to prove the reasonableness of the doctrine of the 
future eternal punishment of those who die impenitent. 

It argues :— 

1. That Reason is first and final arbiter on the question whether it is reasonable to 
believe that the wicked will be punished eternally. 

2. That Reason decides that she herself, alone, cannot settle so great a question, 
and needs help. 

8. She decides that it is reasonable for her to expect that help from God. 

4. She decides that He has offered that help in the Bible. 

5. She decides that, coming to her as the Bible comes, and such in itself as it is, it 
is reasonable for her to take its testimony, fairly made out on the question at issue, and 
—if it asserts that the wicked will be punished eternally—to believe it. 

6. She decides that its testimony will be fairly made out when she takes it as a 
whole, rejecting nothing; in its self-consistent, obvious, common-sense aspect; as a 
progressive record; in which obscurity is to be anticipated (as to the young mathema- 
tician in the Principia of Newton—but not because it is false) ; and so interpreted as 
to favor God most, to win most the assent of all good men, and to be safest for all men. 

7. The remainder of the sermon (pp. 27-56) is devoted to a thorough analysis of 
the testimony of the Scriptures on this subject, under three heads, viz: (1.) the doc- 
trine of the Old Testament in regard to the future state of those who die impenitent ; 
(2.) the teaching of the Saviour on this question ; (3.) the teachings of the apostles; 
with a recapitulation and closing appeal. 

This Scriptural argument considers every word of Christ, having reference to this 
question, in chronological order, and has been pronounced by eminent scholars to be 
the most thorough and satisfactory discussion of the subject yet given to the public. 

The Sermon has been warmly commended by the Orthodox religious press, and by 
many private critics, and has been already circulated, by orders through mail, to many 
distant parts of the United States. A large edition was published, and the balance 
remaining is now offered at cost. 

A copy will be immediately mailed, post paid, to any address, on receipt of 


‘A Ten Cent Piece, and a Three Cent Postage Stamp, 


(for return postage) both of which may be sent in the letter containing the order. 
Address, 





GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, 
. Boston, Mass. 
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A. Special Discount to Clergymen, 


Who wish to purchase Books, either by the quantity or single volume. Orders solicited 
and promptly attended to. Clergymen visiting the city, at any time, are cordially invited to 
call and examine our stock. We are continually making new additions to our assortment 
and intend to keep as desirable a selection of 


Standard Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 


as can be found in the country. Our prices we guarantee shall certainly be as low as those 

of any other house. Any book purchased of us, not giving satisfaction, may be returned and 

exchanged, or the money will be refunded. The following valuable Theological Books always 
on hand :— 

BRECKENRIDGE, Rev. Robert J..D. D. The Knowledge of God, objectively considered, 
being the second part of Theology Considered as a Science of Positive Truth, both Induc- 
tive and Deductive. 

POOLE’S ANNOTATIONS, 3 vols. KNAPP’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 8 vols. 

ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, ACTS AND ISAIAH. 

SPRAGUE’S ANNALS AMERICAN PULPIT, 6 vols. 

MORELL’S HISTORY SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 

MURDOCK’S MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 3 vols. 

CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, London edition. 

TAYLOR’S MORAL GOVERNMENT, 2 vols. HENRY’S COMMENTARIES, 6 vols. 

KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA BIBLICAL LITERATURE. ’ 

SAMPSON’S COMMENTARY ON THE HEBREWS. 

CHALMER’S SERMONS, 2 vols. ——WORKS, 4 vols. 

THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, revised and edited by Cardinal Mai. Reprinted from 
the ancient Vatican MS. 

BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS, 8 vols. 

FAIRBAIRN’S HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL.—CALVIN’S INSTITUTES, 2 vols. 

WINER’S GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DICTION. 

HACKETT ON THE ACTS; new revised edition. 

REV. RICHARD NEWTUWN’S BEST THINGS. 

DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 2 vols. 

HERZOG’S ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

JOSEPHUS, new edition, large type, 4 vols. SAMUEL HOPKINS, 8 vols. 

HAMILTON’S LECTURES—METAPHYSICS. MAURER’S COMMENTARY. 

MANSEL’S LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

KIEL ON KINGS AND CHRONICLES.—ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

ULLMAN’S REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 2 vols. 

TRENCH’S NOTES ON PARABLES AND MIRACLES. 

ALBERT BARNES ON THE ATONEMENT—SERMONS. 

PAYSON’S SERMONS AND WORKS, new edition, 2 vols. 

BARNES’ FAITH IN GOD’S WORKS.——BARNES’ LIFE AT THREESCORE. 

BOARDMAN’S HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

ROBINSON’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF NEW TESTAMENT. 

OLSHAUSEN’S CUMMENTARY, 6 vols ——-LEE ON INSPIRATION. 

WINES’ ANCIENT HEBREWS, revised edition. 

HUGH MILLER, 7 vols. NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, 5 vols. 

ROBERT HALL’S WORKS, 4 vols. ROBINSON’S PALESTINE, 3 vols. 

B. B. EDWARDS, 2 vols. SOUTH’S SERMONS, 4 vols. 

COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY, 6 vols. 

OWEN’S WORKS, 17 vols ——-OWEN’S HEBREWS, 6 vols. 

THOMPSON’S LAND AND THE BOOK. 


SERMON PAPER. 

Always on hand a good assortment, which is manufactured expressly to our order, so that 
clergymen who purchase of us may be sure, at any future period, of finding precisely the same 
quality and shade of color. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of our Sabbath School and Standard Theological 
Books; also of our Miscellaneous Books of Standard Authors, which we will send by mail, 
postage paid, to any address. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO, 
117 Washington Street, Boston, 


Special agents for many.of the leading Orthodox Congregational books published in this 
country and Europe. Also New England publishers of the Sabbath Hymn and Sabbath Tune 
Book. Pastors who purchase the Hymn Book of us, who may prefer different binding from 
that ordered, may take the liberty of exchanging. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
CE S—— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS: Explanatory, 
Doctrinal, and Practical. With a series of Questions. By R.E. Pattison, D.D., late Pres- 
ident of Waterville College. 12mo. Cloth, 85 cents. 


This Commentary contains the very marrow of the Gospel, unfolding, from a single Epistle, 
the scheme of Divine mercy through Jesus Christ. It will instruct young disciples, and feed 
older saints ; and the questions annexed will make it a useful text book in Bible Classes. 
THE PURITANS; or, The Court, Church and Parliament of England, during the reign 

of Edward Sixth and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 3 vols., octavo. Vol. I. $2,650. 

It will be found the most interesting and reliable History of the Puritans yet published, 
narrating in a dramatic style many facts hitherto unknown. It will be welcomed by all who 
feel an interest in their Puritan ancestry. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical Sketch of the 
History of British Prose Fiction. By Davip Masson, M.A., Author of “The Life and 
Times of Milton.” 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This charming volume will find its way to many American homes, and win for its author a 
place by the side of the masters of English fiction, of whom he discourses so pleasantly. It is 
entertaining and instructive, indicating a large acquaintance with the works of British Nove- 
lists, and a sharp discernment of their merits and their faults. English reviews speak of it 
with unqualified commendation, as one of the most genial and entertaining books of the day. 


THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION, Luruer, Carvin, Latimer and 
Knox. By J. '‘I'vtxiocs, D.D., author of “‘Theism.” 12mo. Cloth, $1,00. 
A portrait gallery of sturdy reformers, drawn by a keen eye anda strong hand. Dr. Tul- 
loch discriminates clearly the personal qualities of each Reformer, and commends and criti- 
cises with equal frankness. 


HISTORICAL VINDICATIONS ; or, the Province and Uses of Baptist History. By 
8.8. Currine, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW AND POPULAR TEXT BOOKS. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. INCLUDING THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ETH- 
ICS. By JoserH Haven, D.D., late Prof. of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Am- 
herst College ; author of ‘* Mental Philosophy.”” Royal 12mo. Cloth, $1,265. 

The high reputation gained by Prof. Haven in his ‘ Mental Philosophy,” will be increased 
and confirmed by the new work on * Moral Philosophy.” It is eminently scientific in meth- 
od, and thorough in discussion, and its views on unsettled questions in morals are discrimina- 
ting and sound. It treats largely of Political Ethics, a department of morals of great import- 
ance to American youth, but generally overlooked in text books. In the history of ethical 
opinions it is unusually rich and elaborate. Instructors in Seminaries and Colleges will find 
it an excellent text book, greatly superior to most of the manuals now 1n use. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. INCLUDING THE INTELLECT, THE SENSIBILI- 
TIES AND THE WILL. By JoserH Haven, D.D., late Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Royal 12ino., $1,50.° Cloth, embossed. 

This work has been commended by many of the best educators in our country as superior 
to any other text book in use in our Colleges. It combines many advantages. It treats of 
the whole mind} instead of a single class of faculties, and gives a careful analysis of all its 
powers. It is strictly scientific inits method. It gives the latest results of the science, and 
the history and literature of each topic discussed. 5 

“ It is distinguished by a complete and exhausting division, lucid arrangement, and a style 
at once concise and clear, simple and elegant.” —N. A. Review. 

“This work of Prof. Haven is, on the whole, quite the most successful effort yet made in 
this department.” —Princeton Review. 


“Tfothers judge as favorably as we of Prof. Haven’s work, it will become the text book in 
Mental Philosophy for colleges and higher seminaries of learning.” —Christian Review. 
HAMILTON’S LECTURES. LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir Wit1iaM 

HAMILTON, Bart., Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited 

by H. L. Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., Edinburgh. Royal octavo. 

Cloth, $3,00. 

The sale of two editions of this great work, in less than six months after its publication in 
this country, is a testimony to its high value and to the American taste for metaphysical 
study. It is admitted by general consent to be the ablest and most thorough discussion of 
the problems of Mental Philosophy accessible to American students, and it has already been 
adopted as a text book in some of our best colleges. 
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he Congregational Board of Bubliction, 


CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING, 23 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WoORKES. 


The Atonement. Discourses and Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge and Weeks. With an Introductory Essay by Prof. 
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E. A. Park. Octavo. evan; 2.00 
Works of Samuel Hopkins, with Memoir and Portrait. 3 vols. 6.00 
«Jonathan Edwards. 2 vols. «3.00 
«Joseph Bellamy. 2 vols. «3.60 

*« Thomas Shepard. 3 vols. «3.00 
Morton’s New England Memorial, with Bradford’s History, &c. &c. «2.00 
Memoir of Judge Phillips, by Rev. J. L. T aylor. « 1.60 
s Samuel Hopkins, by Prof. Park. j «80 

ee Dr. Nettleton. by Dr. Tyler. “ 60 

«« and Letters of Rev. Daniel Temple. « 1,00 

The Great Awakening in the time of Edwards and Whitefield. 6° 1.26 
A Practical Treatise on Prayer by Rev. T. Cobbett. 1.00 
Doctrinal Tracts, by the best Writers. 2 vols. « 1.00 
Dr. Clark’s History of Congregational Churches in Massachusetts. ey) 
Punchard’s Vigw of Congregationalism. ee 75 
Wellman’s Church Polity of the Pilgrims. ¢  30 
The Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline. ss 30 
Catlin’s Compendium of Divine Truth. Ot eeO 
Dr. Griffin’s Park St. Lectures. sss 460 
Distinguishing Traits of Religious Character, by Dr. Spring. “6 50 
Primitive Piety Revived. A Prize Essay, by Rev. H. C. Fish. “s 50 
John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr, by Rev. Jno. Waddington, D.D. “s 62 
Parable of the Virgins, by Thomas Shepard. «1.00 
Lectures to Young Men, by Joel Hawes, D.D. “s 50 
Sacramental Meditations and Advices, by Rev. John Willison. “ 75 
Life at the Fireside, by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. 5... - ad 
True Religion Delineated, or Experimental Religion, by Bellamy. we 14.00 
Letters on Religious Revivals, by Ebenezer Porter. “ 40 
The Utility and Glory of God’s Purposes, by Rev. S. D. Clark. “s 37 
The Faithful Steward. Prize Essay, 66 66 $s ss -20 
Scott’s Force of Truth, with Newton’s letters. «80 
Family Religion Recommended, by Dr. Doddridge. “ .26 
The Gospel worthy of all acceptance, by Fuller. > 420 
Scripture Doctrine of Regeneration, by Backus. “s -20 
Doctrines of Election, and Perseverance of the Saints, by Spring and Tyler. ss -20 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, by Haldane. as +25 
Preparation to profess Religion, by L. Ives Hoadly. EO 
Solace, or Affliction Lightened, by T. A. Taylor. se 17 
Book of Psalms, metrically arranged. ts 20 
Early Piety, Life of Nathaniel Mather. ‘. eae 3 
Liberty or Slavery, the National Question. Prize Essays. ss 25 


Just Published, the Third Edition of 


THE PURITAN HYMN & TUNE BOOK, 


DESIGNED FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, THE VESTRY, AND THE FAMILY CI: CLE. 
Price to Churches, 40 cents. 

This book has been compiled upon the principle of adapting the choicest hymns (366) 
in the language, to a few (67) standard and familiar tunes, such as have received the 
stamp of general use and popularity. At the suggestion of several pastors and choristers, 
eight pages of chants have been added to the new edition, making a complete book for 
Sabbath worship. 

ie Orders to be addressed to 


S. K. WHIPPLE, Treasurer. 
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~ PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND TUNES 


THE VERY BEST BOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
PRICK, $1.25 
The TWENTY-THIRD EDITION just published by 


A. 8S. BARNES: & BURR, 51 and 53 John Street, NEW YORK. 


———34 > 
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Notwithstanding several new Hymn and Tune Books have been issued since the publi- 
cation of the * Plymouth Collection,” there are NONE that are superior to this excellent 
work, for the purposes for which it is designed. 

This unrivaled work is not only introduced into a large number of CONGREGATION AL 
CHURCHES, but is adopted by Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist churches, among 
which are the following within a very few weeks: 

First Presbyterian church, Buffalo. (Rev. Dr. Hickok.) 

First Baptist church, Newark, N. J. (Rev. Dr. Fish.) 

South Baptist church, Newark, N. J. (Rev. E. M. Levy.) 

Methodist Congregational church, Brooklyn. (Rev. Mr. Baker.) 

NUMEROUS OTHER CHURCHES are introducing and turning their attention to this 
book, which, if adopted, will not fail to suit in all respects. 

Pastors and Committees will please examine critically. 

The following are a few letters recently received from clergymen who have not only 
examined the work, but have introduced it into their churches : 


From Rev. Dr. Kitchel, Detroit. 


We have recently, after much deliberation, adopted the Plymouth Collection in our church. 
We liked it to begin with, and we find ourselves loving it more and more. It has given us 
much help and hopefulness in our congregational singing. 

H. D. KITCHEL, 
Pastor Ist Cong. church, Detroit. 


From Rev. Dr. Fish, pastor of First Baptist church, Newark, N. J. 
Speakiny of the Baptist e‘tition of Plymouth Collection, he says: 


I regard it as incomparably the best collection of Hymns and Tunes now extant. 

A special excellence of this collection, in comparison with other collections, is this: that it 
has in it, to a large extent, those hyimns and tunes which are the free and unrestrained ex- 
pression of the quickened artd glowing heart. These optgushings will not always bear the test 
of rigid critisism ; but they are possessed of those “ beloved faults ’’ which the people will not 
let die. This very feature will do much to bring about the desirable transfer of the warm 
devotions of the Prayer Room into the Sanctuary service. 

Another excellence of this collection is, the repetition of old and familiar tunes; and still 
another, the very fu// selection of revival melodies. Rejoicing in the present increasing 
interest in Congregational Singing, and desirous of promoting and giving a right direction to 
that interest, I take great pleasure in thus commending this collection. 

Most truly yours, etc., HENRY C. FISH, 
Pastor Ist Baptist church, Newark, N. J. 


I have given much time and attention to the examination of this book, and can most cordially 
and fully concur in the commendation of Rev. Dr. Fish. I feel quite sure that no work of the 
kind can equal itsin adaptation to the worship of Almighty God. The fullness of its contents, 
the devotional character of its hymns, and the sweetness of its melodies, meet every require- 
ment of the churches, and will command the admiration of all who take the pains to exam- 
ine it. ; Yours‘truly, EDGAR M. LEVY, 

Pastor of the South Baptist church, Newark, N. J. 


GranpD Haven, Mich., May 19, 1859. 
Messrs. A. 8S. Bannes & BuRR: 

GENTLEMEN :—My church has been using the Plymouth Collection of hymns for one year 
past, and we prefer it, on the whole. to any other published, and we are especially pleased that, 
rejecting the poetical tinkerings of most of our compilers, the excellent author has given us 
the privilege of praising God in the identical words which our youthful ears have been accus- 
tomed to, and which our memories have treasured up. 

The Grand River Association, to which my church belongs, some six months ago appointed 
a committee, of which I was chairman, to examine into the subject of hymnology, with a view 
of recommending to the churches of that Association a hymmn-book for theiruse. We exam- 
ined quite a variety, and among them the Sabbath Hymn-Book, which has many excellences. 
But.we brought in a unanimous report recommending the Plymouth Collection, which has ac- 
cordingly been adopted as the book of our Association. J. ANDERSON, 

Congregational minister, Grand Haven. 
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MEN RY WARD BEECHIERS 
SERMONS 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 


Bhe Tabepenbent, 
SSR 


EA) 


UK 


N addition to the interesting matter contained in every suc- 

cessive number of Zhe Independent, the Publisher is happy 
to announce that the Sunday Morning Sermons of Rev. Henry 
Warp Bexcuer will appear exclusively ine its columns every 
week. They are the only reports given to the press which 
receive revision from the Author’s own hand. 

Among other special contributors are the following well- 
known writers. 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Rev. GEO. B. CHEEVER, and 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


TERMS—Two Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


Address JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


The Subscriber would respectfully call the attention of Committees and others con- 
templating the erection of 


CHURCHES, AND OTHER PUBLIC EDIFICES, 


as well as of private dwellings, to the importance of securing the necessary talent 
and experience in their arrangement and execution. Tasteful, economical simplicity 
of arrangement and thorough ventilation,— the most important elements entering into 
the construction of buildings to be occupied by human beings, are too often entirely 
overlooked, or passed over as of slight consideration. Pleasure, comfort, health, and 
even life itself are often sacrificed in adherence to some old custom. 

Poisoned food or drink, all persons are ready to eschew, while poisoned air is often 
inhaled, and carefully cherished, under the plea that economy will not sanction the 
measures necessary for its expulsion. Experience has taught that pure air, so essen- 
tial to life and health, can be secured in any building without difficulty, and at very 
small expense. 

As examples of the introduction of these and other improvements, may be named, 
the Shawmut Church, Boston ; Winnisimmet Church, Chelsea ; Mystic Church, Med- 
ford; Unitarian and Hammond Street Churches, Bangor; Old South Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; two Congregational Churches in North Bridgewater; Congregational 
Church in Foxboro’; Congregational Churches in New Britain and Thompson, Ct. 

The Revs. H. M. Dexter and I. P. Langworthy have kindly permitted their names 
to be used as references. 

Committees and others requiring the services of an Architect are respectfully soli- 
cited to call upon the subscriber, where plans of every description of edifice may be 


seen. 
J. D. TOWLE, Architect, 
; No. 11, Joy’s BuiLpine, 
81 WASHINGTON STREET. ‘ BOSTON. 


CHURGR BeLiLS. 


JONES & CO., at the TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 


CONTINUE TO MANUFACTURE 


CHURCH BELLS, CHIMES, AND PEALS OF BELLS, 


Warranted equal in all respects to any made in the country..-.... They have the 
exclusive use of Hitpretu’s Patent Rotary Yoxe. 











G@& For Circulars containing full information, address 


JONES & COMPANY, Troy, ™. ¥. 
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WEBSTER UNABRIDGED 
PICTORIAG GOITION | 





ROMA ASSOR MN 


1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Webster's Wnabvidges Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED a new edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
containing 








FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH, 


in which MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND WORDS are carefully discriminated, forming a fuller 
work on English Synonyms, of itself, than any other issued, beside Crabb, and believed 
in advance of that. 
Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished 
Persons of Modern Times. 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, 
With other new features, together with ALL THE MATTER 
OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 

Comprised in a Volume of 1750 pages. 


WEBSTER’S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY IN BOSTON. 


‘ So exhaustive and satisfactory we have uniformly found it to be, that enlargement and improvement 
seemed hardly desirable.”—[Boston Journal. 

“ As a whole, the work has no parallel, nor is it at all probable that it will soon have one."—{Traveller. 

“ Leaves so little, either for the strict scholar, the man of general culture, or the limited employer of 
common words, to desire, that it may with truth be said, that noi hing in the lexicograph'eal line is left 
to be desired. The critics of Webster are, as a general thing. mousers, and mole hunters.” —| Ledger. 

“Some of the foremost scholars of the age. both in Europe and this country, have been oveupied for 
years in the task of revision and addition.”—(Boston Transcript. 

“It is a fixed fact, a living entity, and will maintain its place as the most complete and accurate 
Dictionary of the language extant.”—(Boston Atlas and Ree. 

“A monument of learning in this single line of literary effort, such as no previous age has seen.”— 
(Boston Recorder 

“ Making the entire work one which can not be surpassed, and which, in our estimation will remain 
unequaled.”—[N. E. Fariner. 

‘These important improvements must make this far in advance of any competitor in the field.”— 
(Boston Congregationalist. 

“To every writer and speaker of English it is indispensable.”—[Ballou's Pictorial. 

“ This new edition is a perfect mine of knowledge, and a most complete book of reference.”—[Com- 
mercial Bulletin 

“ Appears to be as plete as it is possible to be made.”—[ Boston Post. 


(@ Specimen pamphlets of the new features.sent by mail on application. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“GET THE BEST.”---GET WEBSTER 


G. & C..M‘E.R RIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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GONDUCTED, UNEER THE SANCTION OF THE 


Congregational Ribtary Association, 
AND THE 
American Congregational Gnion, 
BY. 
Revs. J. 8. CLARK, D.D., H. M. DEXTER, A. H. QUINT, 
ano I. P. LANGWORTHY. 


BOSTON: 
CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING, CHAUNCY STREET, 


NEW YORK; 
‘ROOMS OF AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
348 BROADWAY. 
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CONTENTS. 


Wiiu1am Puiiups. By Rev. John L. Taylor, Andover, Ms 


ADAPTATION oF CONGREGATIONALISM FOR THE Work or Home MiIs- 
sions. Rev. Israel E. Dwinell, Salem, Ms 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MiInisTeRS IN WinDHAM CounrTy, 
Cr. Rev. Robert C. Learned, Berlin, Ct.: Continued 


Mortuary STATISTICS OF THE ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ANDOVER, DURING THE First Firry Years. Rev. J. S. Clark, 


Tue AmeErIcAN Home MissioNary Society. AND THE New ScHooL 
GENERAL AssEMBLY. Rev.J. S. Clark, D.D., Boston 

VenTiLaTion or Caurcues. Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Chelsea, Ms. 

Tue Creeps or THE WorLD 

ARCHITECTURE AND CurisTIAN Princirece. Rey. George F. Magoun, 
Davenport, lowa ; 

. AMERICAN DENOMINATIONAL Statistics. Compiled by Rev. A. H. 
Quint, Jamaica Plain, Ms 

CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN| ENGLAND. 
Henry M. Dexter, Boston’ 

A Lisson FROM THE Past: Carecuisina. Rev. J. 8S. Clark, D.D., 


GitpeERT RicHMOND 
Books oF InteREST TO CONGREGATIONALISTS : 

Haven’s Moral Philosophy, 

Taylor's Revealed. Theotogy 

Clark's Congregational Churches in Massachusetts 

Adams’ Great Concern : 

Masson’s British Novelists 

Autocrat of the Breakfast. Table 

Clark’s History of Norton, Ms 

Minutes of various General Associations, §c 
CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY 
CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RecorD 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Epiroriat Note 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
J. 8, CLARK, H. M. DEXTER, A. H. QUINT, and I. P. LANGWORTHY, 
In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 





(>The advance postage (paid by the receiver) on this Quarterly is 24 cents per number, 
or 10 cgnts per year. 
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“THE NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Hite Insurance Company. 


Office, corner of State and Congress Sts., BOSTON, 


In the Company’s Balding, 


INSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding 


$1,395,000, 


4 and increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and fu- 








ture. “The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons 
insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Sur 
plus distributed among the members every fifth year, from 
Dec. 1, 1843; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. 
The distribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per 
cent. of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, and 
amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, President, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
CHARLES P. CURTIS, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, 

A. W. THAXTER, JR. 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
WILLIAM B. REYNOLDS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
SEWELL TAPPAN, 

PATRICK T. JACKSON. 


JOHN HOMANS, MD., Consulting Physician. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 





























THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE. 


161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








J. E. TILTON. & COMPANY, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS ; 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Theological, Religishs & Miscellaneous Literature, Sabbath School Books, i 


AND NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHERS OF 


The Sabbath Hymn Book, and Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE. AND PRICE. 


Attention is called to the following books selected from their list, and: recently. pub- 
lished, which have elicited: much attention, and are worthy ‘the examination of the 
religious public. 


The Rectory of Moreland, or My Duty; 


A Religious Novel of great merit, elegant in style, elevated in religious tone and char- i 
avter, and in every respect a valuable book for the family. 1 vol. 12mo., beautifully 


printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.00. 
Life’s Morning ; 


On, Cotnseis AND ENcovuRAGEMENTS-ror Youturun Curistians. A. charming vol- 


ume for the young disciple. 16mo., tinted paper. 


Fading Flowers, : 


By the Author of “ Lign sa the Dark River,” ** The Broken Bud,” etc. A deautiful 


collection of original and selected poetry. Tinted paper, elegantly printed with orna- 
mental letters. 


Eschatology ; 
Or The Scripture Doctrine of The Coming of the Lord, The Judgment, and The 


Resurrection. By Samvet Lev. A new edition Gf this remarkable book has just || 


been issued. It has attracted the attention and criticism of the ablest’ minds of the 
country. 1 vol., fine cloth, 12mo. | Price $1.00. 


Lectures on Theology, 
By Rev. Bennet Tyter, D.D., Late President and Proféssor of Christian Theology 


in the Theological Institute of Connecticut. With a Memoir, by Rev. Nanum Gatz, | 


D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Fine Portraits Price $1,50. 


Catharine, 


By the author of «‘ Agnes ‘and the Little Key.” The most beautiful work fromthe pen 
of this gifted author, 1 vol., handsome cloth, 75 ents. 3 


Old South Chapel Prayer-Meeting ; 


Its Origin and History, with Interesting Narratives, and Remarkable Instances of Con- . 


version in Answer to Prayer. New Edition, fine cloth, 60 cents. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES supplied with promptness on the most | 


favorable terms, and liberal discounts made to Clergymen, Teachers,_and Public Insti- 
tutions. Books imported to order at the shortest notice. Always on hand, 


A Complete Assortment of the Publications of the Presbyterian Board. 


| 
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